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CIJAPTER I. 

and 20° 20' north latitude and 
^ bas an area of about 4250 square 

IUqiw souls or 212 to the squaie mile^ 

?jNk4i5w0r3ntt0o£*l 

In the 804,^b4ba^ about eiglity of its entire length of 105 miles> 
llidna var^oA flfW* sixty-five to thirty-seven miles m breadth, and 
includes the iv))iO&be}t of land between the Sahy<l;dri hills and tho sea^ 
North of this, it ^(uddenly contracts to a strip of coast land about 
Ivonty-hve miles lohg> which gradually narrows fiom twenty to five 
mile s m breadth Ih the extreme north, for about tbirteon miles, 
the district is separated frouk the Portuguese territory ^f Daman and 
the distiK t of burnt by the K^lu and Damanganga rivers. Then the 
lino, with Daman to tho east, runs south for about twenty-eight miles, 
when it turns about eighteen miles to the oast, and there meets 
the lands of Dharampur and Nasik, Prom this, for about forty-five 
miles south-east to near the Tal ThAaa is separated Ndsik, 
i\t first by some isolated range to which 

An 3 aniri, Trimbak, 0Pd by no well 

in diked boundary, the east west of Nasik being 

n linos t on the same level. Prom ihe IWpass, for about sixty miles 
to the south-eM and then forty mites to the south-west, the Sahykdn 
lolls separate Thdua from the districts of N^ik, Ahmednagar, and 
Poona In the south, Thdna is divided from P©u in IColdba by a 
line, that, starting near tho Bor pass, stretches about eighteen miles 
noith-west till it ineet<^ the P4talganga n ver, and then, keeping from 
two to four miles south of the river, runs about ten miles west 
to the sea. On tho west, tho sea line, beginning from the 
of tho Bombay harbour, is much broken by the great 
over thirty miles long and from six to fifteen deep, SUW 

the islands of Uran, Hog Island, Elephanta, Bombay, and 

stretches from tho north coast of Alibiig in EoUha to Bas^^kn^ 
JBi^ond Bassem, the coast, broken only by the estiwy 
Vid^ma, stretches north, till, from Ddhknu to " 

the Damanganga, it giadu|dly drawb back towards then'll 
Except two tracts near the nerth of the district, a lorgdni 

" * *' ■ ■!<. ■■ n 

^ This chapter la oompilod ftom mitenalu btii plied by the Bev A» X. 
late lisienilMy Ser^ ice , Mr A Camuie, O b , and Mr G. L. Gibaon^ Ihamft 

For^ 
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DISTRICTS. 


and a smaller about thirty square miles in area, irhich togetJfe*form 
the state of Jawhar, all the lands within these limits helopglk) Thana* 

For administrative purposes the district is distributS^a over eleven 
sub-divisions, with an average of about 380 sg^re miles, 200 
villages, and 81,800 inhabitants. The details are : 

Thikui AdministrtUive DdtaiU, 1880^ ^ 
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Thana can be best described under the two divisions of coast and 
inland. The line of coast^.naturailly falls into two parts, to the north 
and to the south of the Vaitarna. To the south, the great gulf that 
runs from the north of Kolaba to Bassein must, in quite recent 
times, have stretched far further inland thujail^ . now stretches. 
Idrisi^s description of Thdna ^ great 

gulf where vessels anchor ana frbm sail,^ may 

have been sufficiently exact when the sea nllw'IBiLe great marsh 
through which the Thana strait now runs, and spread towards Bhiwndi 
and Kaly^n over wide tracts now half dry. As late as 1808, Salsette 
included seven islands, Salsette proper, Trombay, Juhu, Va 
Ddrdvi, and Rdi Murdha.® Though these islands ca^ 

I traced, DArdvi, in the north-west, is the only part that 
be reached without a boat. So too, much of the present Boi 
lately a group of small islets, and, up to the ;;tS|i 
xHeber (1825), Bassein and the villages near 

or three miles of the Vaitarna, formed ak ^isolated 
fea as the Island of Bassein. The backwater, that separated 
of coast from the mainland, opens southward, east of 




1 Raiiot’ 

* la Reg. 
been left out 
^ broken into 
1856. 



LXXIV. 6 and 7 ; the serventh j£m6. Bdi ^ ^dha seems to have 
itake. In 1825 Col. Jervis’ map'^ows the west coast of Sdlae 
'ge and four small islands. See the Reprint, Bombay, Ai 
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the Tl^lway bridge over th^ Bassein creek. It is navinble for 
craft twenty tons as far as the railway bridge near 

Manikpur sigrion, and was once connected by a deepi channel 
with the creeK^n which BoH^ and Snpdra stands and which has 
it§ month in the^^||utama. Sven from the sonth side the whole 
backwater is e^ilCHm-the ancient trade centre, known ae the Sup^a 

C »k. i)he views from Tnngir hill, ten to twelve miles north-east of 
Wo, spajSfrom XTran in Bombay Wbour, show bow large an area is 
still flooded Spring tides, and how completely the #hoTe coask belt 
of rice«9aik4^wersected by salt water channels, t^hB appearance of 
the kittle doabt that, in the islteds were once 

fori^ ol the Bassein or^ up to ^iwndi 

down frox^ imd^ ia the sOnth, 

that j|uai|mmbay to Thana was Oldoe a broad belt of ska ; 

that wa^'mwnel, stretching froi]|K<> Fanvel to E^alydn, cut 
off the Parshik hills to the east of the Thana 

creek ^ awwlllrrombay and Karanja were islands separated from 
the mainland by water not by marsh. Many of these changes aife 
dnijiHbo the artificial raising ot* sunk lands. But it is the steady 
dejj^ait 'of silt, from the mud-charged waters of the gulf, that has 
made ''these rediiinations possible. In the south the hill islands of 
Karanja, Elephantii, and Tronibay, with their })alin and brushwood- 
covered slopes, and their fringes of bright green ruaugrovo bushes, 
relievo tho dull inland .stretches of marsh, salt pans, and bare 
ncG-fields, and command views of singular beauty. !]|urther north 
the Thdna and Bassein strait, winding among rugged wooded 
hills, is at all times picturesque, and in September and October 
is wonderfully beautiful, tho hill sides covered to thoir tops with 
shining green, the streams bright with running water, the hedges 
gay with creepers, and the trees in rich tod varied leaf. 

North of the Vaitama, whose broad waters open a scene of 
almost perfect lovelitiess, the shores are flat, with long sandy spits 
running into muddy shallows, the rivers are little more than streams, 
and the creeks are stuaQ fadets tbat^bldom pass more than ten miles 
from the coast, ffivided by wide wastes of salt marsh, tracts of 
slightly rising ground, covered by paliiiym trees, stretch to the 
foot of the hills wliich rise close enough and sufficiently high 
andjf|u:ied in outline, to mask the flatness of the nearer view. All 
coast, especially iK^ar Bassein, the villages are thriving 
and||fepulous. In the ontskirts of many are dreary salt marfihes, 
with ugly patches of reclaimod land bounded by deep salt water 
di<w|k><md round all of them, wide treeless rice flats broken only 
b yiWw Mjjjid banks, lie bare and untillod during most of the 
But cl<ppf at hand, thoro are often palm gai’denB, sugaroam 
and betel leaf or plantain orchards, sheltered by high hei“" 
the villages themselves are well shaded, most of them W 
fringed by largo trees, and, in tho rains and cold weather, gay 
water lilies. 't 

Inland, the district is well watered aid well woode||jtf Except in 
north-east where much of it rises in largo platean% the country 
iKa series of flat lowlying rice tracts broken by'Srell marked 
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ranges of hills. From their widespr^d tillage and want octrees, 
the southern sub-divisions, in spile oi some ranges of high iills, are 
barer and tamer than the rest of the district. In Murbdd and east 
Kalyan the hillocks and lower slopes of the higher ranges ^re well 
clothed with teak coppice, and many dells among 
hills have line evergreen groves. Inland 
and towards the Sahyadri hills, niuch /o£. 
intermixture of wood and tillage is 

undergrowth is thick and rich, and, though some 

of the commonest trees, the tamarind, the palmyra, 

are of remarkable beauty. Streams are everywhere abundant, 
and, till the end of the cold weather, are well su]:)j)lied witli watcj*. 
On all sides, hills rise from the plain bold in outline, and, except 
whore the black rock is too steep for soil, well covered with trees. 
During the rains the country near the foot of the Sahyddris is 
specially beaiitirul. A foreground oC cactus brightened by gay 
sprays of Gloiiosa snperba, then the rich gi*('en oi the rice lields 
. broken by fi, pool or a shoot of black rock, behind the fioldl^trees or 
’ grassy knolls, and a background ot* Jiills veiled in heavy rain clouds 
^ or with glistening peaks of g<»lden green. 


In the south-west of Vatla, in the uoi'th-west of niiiwiidi, in tho 
ceuirM,] bolt of Maiiin), and in parts of HasscJin, jiro well wooded tracts 
of jich rice land, tilled by Kunbi cultivators who liv(} in conifortabU' 
well built houses. With these ox(‘epti()nSj the cT.)uutry north of 
, 8ahJOtto a,nd^ea,st of tho Daroda railway is almost imbrokem forost. 
Only htjro Jind tliere ai’e ])atchos cl(^a.re<l for tillage, and hills and 
valleys are alike cov'ered with thick bvushw<»od ami young fon‘,st„ 
Most of the cleared ground yields the ])oor(u* grains ; only a small 
^ijortion is given to j'ice. Th(‘re aro no remds, and thc])0O])le, chiefly 
half settled forest tribes, live in scattered hamlets. In the ten miles 
in the extreme nortli of tho district, the country becomes moi-o level, 
and the soil grows dei‘per and less rocky. The (iniber is finer, and 
there aro coiisiderabh^ numbers of nKtlia ti-ees. l>ut tho j)eoplo are 
ecpially wild and unsottlod, and their tillage and stylo of livijjg aro 
in noway betUu* than in the wdlder lands to the south. Tho plateaus 
in tlio iioi'th-east inclmk' much of the fbiAvhar state, tlio wliolts of 
the petty division of Mokhmla, and the division of Point vvliicli, 
though part of Nilsik, belongs geogTaphically to Thcana. I'Jiescj 
plateaus, about 1500 feet above.* the lov»d of tJn^ sea-, witfi poor soil 
gashed by deep wooded gorges Ihi’ougli which the Sahyadri 
streams force their way west, foi*m a stej^ between tlio Koiikan 
’'lowlands and the upland ])]aius of the Doccan. Except that tho air 
is somewhat fresher and loss moist, these plateaus differ little from 
the rest of tho district. 


From the Tal pass to the extreme south, tho rugged pioturosquo 
Sahyddri hills, the chief beauty of inland Thana, with their base 
in the Konkan and their peaks in tho Deccan, form an uubrokor 
natural boundary. North of the Tal pass, there is no well-marked 
division between Thana and Ndsik. Opposite Mokhdda are the twe 
high hills, of Vatvad, and, about a mile to the south, Basgad, the 
west end of the Anjaniri and Trimbak range, from which a spu 3 
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riiiahing west forms the watershed between ^the Damanganga and 
Vaitan^ , valleys. North of ^asgad is the Amboli pass leading to 
Trimbatji and, about two miles south are two more passes, the 
.and HumbAchimet. The next point is the Shir 
ala in Mokhada. Then the line is broken by tbo 
behind which rises the prominent peak of Valvihir, 
Igatpuri. South of the Vaitariia and to the 
g station stands the fort of Balvantgad. From 
e south of th o district, the Saliyadris , th ro w ing, 

, “rhgged spurs far across the plain, stretch, in an 

irregular lino, first about forty miles to the south-east and then about 
sixty miles to the south-west, a mighty wall from 2000 to 8000 foot 
high, its sheer black clilfs broken by narrow horizontal belts of grass 
and forest, and its crest rising in ])laces in isolated peaks and ro(‘ky 
bluffs from 1 000 to 1 500 feet above its general level. From Kasara at 
the foot of tho 1’al pass, the large ilaUtoppcd liill to the south-east 
is Vilghaohiipatluir or the TigeFs I'errace.- Ilio pointed fiinnel- 
shapecljUtSik over4ls slioiilder is Kalsubai, and the less pointed hiliji 
to the south at‘() A1a.ng and Ivulaug. Hever.d passes lead to tli(i«e 
hills. 11io first is tins Piiu])ri pass a little lo the north of the 
Vagliae]ul])atli;lr, leading to the' shrine of Pir Sadi-ud-diu at Piiiipri.' 
fcJi)uth of tins tire tho .Maiidha and Chondha pn-.M-s lending to Kalsubai 
Ahxng and Knlang. dhio curidus eonieal peak, somewhat lower 
thau the rest , is called BlupiVani. Past nijtivani, tho farthest point 
seen from Kasarti* whd'ro Shahapur and Murbad meet, is tho gretit 
mtiss of Ajapjii'Snit. ftir the line of the Stiliyadris lies a little ea.st 
of south. From Aja[)arvat it runs more (^ast to tho groat hill of 
Ilarishcliandragad and tlie Mahalshot or Malsej pass. From tlie 
klalsej pjiN.s it runs west as fur as the Nana pass whidi is close to 
th(i south of the IdU fort of Baliirugad and north of tlie hil) fort neff 
JivdliJin. From th(^ N.iiia pass the main Hue runs south for five 
miles H) the Aml)oli pass in I ho village of Palu. About two miles 
south-west of this pass, and about one-third ii]) the face of the clilf, 
is a roek-eut temple eddied (hinpal iganid, with, aecordijig to the local 
story, an nmleiground ])assage to -hjiiuar in Poona, hi a deep valley 
two miles south of (his c-avc* is (he Kho])oli or Don pass, inaccessible 
to cattle, and near il- is tlu^ Tringmlh.ira pass wliicli men withoid- 
burdems can alom; elind). 'Die SnhyfhJris m»w run a little south of 
west to throe curitius c(»nical Iidls, Machhiiidarnath, (j-orakhmith, and 
Neminath. Gorakhmilh or (hirakhgad, (he ccmtral peak, is for titled ; 
and has about f(Hirti?eu )‘esm-voirs and a i*ock-cut cave en tiered by*i^^^ 
sleep and ruinous (light of stone sio])s. Machhin^darnalh to 
north is inaeeessibh?.* Furtlier south arc the Ava])a pass an^ 
Bhitgad, a fortified peak on a Jiigh plateau. Close to it a patfe^ 
leads live miles south to the groal- hill of BLiinmshankar. Further 
on, beyond a spur that divides JMurbad from K;ujat, anolher piiss 
called Ransil leads to Bhiiuashankar. Near this, on a spur running 
into the Konkan, is a curious peak, known us Tiuigi, whose exiromo 
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^ Some thirty-five years ago, a GosAvi try'n.? to c-limb it icaolieil a place troiu 
which he could not got out, and, after staying there tui mueteoii days., lell dead. 
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point may generally be seen from ^he railway near Chinchavli. 
South of this are the Savla and Kusur passes. Near Savla, at a 
deep break in the Sahyadri line, is a fortified peak called Kothaligad 
visible from Neral or Chinchavli. South of this peak, near the 
Karjat railvvay station, stands the great part-fortified mass of Dh^k 
separated by a saddle-back from the main line of the Sahy^dris. 
Between Dhak and Khandala is the great ravine called Kiltaldara, 
or the Cliff Door, close to which are the Konddna caves and the pass 
in the hills known as Konkan Darvaja or the gate of the Konkdn. 
The double-walled hill-fort seen from the railway aoroteft this ravine 
is Rdjmdchi. South of this the district ends near the great rock 
knoWQ>||[0 the people as Nagphani, or the Cobra^s Hood, and to 
Eurdpeahs as the Duko^s Nose. 

Besides the main range and the western spurs of the Sahyddris, 
wild ranges of hills and striking isolated peaks rise over the whole. 
The long axes of most of the main ranges lie njstfth and 
south, and seem, as in the hills over Bhiwndi, to bo the remains 
Ojf basalt dykes whose toughness withstood the^ower that planed 
the rest of the country- Nono of those outlying spurs and ranges 
rise higher than the Sahyddris, The loftiest aro Takmak (2616) 
in the west, Matheran (2500) in [the south, Ihingar (2300) in 
the west, and (xambhirgad (2270) in the north.^ Most of the 
higher hills were formerly fortified, and some of them were 
celebrated places of strength, but the fortifications are now 
decayed and ^seless, though they still add to the picturesqueness 
and interest*^ of the hills. Old forts are also found on many of 
the lower hills, though not in anything like such numbers as in the 
South Konkan, for the Marathds, the great hill-fort builders, never 
rarod for Thdna as they cared for llatndgiri. 

The raggedest tract in the district, roughened by many separate 
rangiM^bipif belt, from ton tp Jwohlj^uies'^broad, that runs parallel 
to tbwilijist from ton to tkW5yi'"mile#III^Jand.* In tha JS^outh of this 
rat-i the Salsetto hills; and further, the 

lofty peak of Kdmandurg (2160), beatttiflu the 

water journey from Thana to Bassein, Connected with j^^fllttlidurg, 
on tho north, is the flat latorite-capped hill of Tungfir (2300), 
with well wooded sides and poorly clothed top, commanding, cn a 
clear day, a magnificent western view, with the Vaitarna to the 
north and the Bassein creek to the south. North of Tungar is 
a cluster of hills of which B^ronda, Jivdhan and Nilemora ace 
the most marked peaks, and on an offshoot from the Takmftk 
range, to the east of the Tansa, are two heights known as 
Kala and Dhamni. To the north-east, across the Tansa, rises tho 
steep black head of Takmak (2616) with its two fine basalt 
horns. In spite of its height and the picturesque outline of its,, 
peaks, Takmak is, except from one or two points, too shut in by 
other hills to make much show. Parallel to this western range, 
eight or ten miles further east, a lino of hills, starting from Bhiwndi 
and cut in two by the Tansa river, runs north almost to Manor, 


1 The heights are taken from tke first Trigonometrical Survey. In many cases they 
probably require correction. 
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In this line^ about eight miles* north of Bhiwndi, rising gently from 
the west is the hill of Dyahari, and, across a saddle-back ridge, the 
old Mard;tha fort of Gotdra (1800), a tapering peak that falls sharply 
to the Tdnsa just above Vajrdbai. Across the Tdnsa, about ten 
miles further, Madagli or the Keltan hill, in shape and height 
much like Grotdra, is septtrated by a narrow valley from Takmak* 
These ranges, running north, together form a barrier, which, ending 
in Jogmandi peak, turns the Vaitarna many miles out of its course. 
To the weiJb; between the railway line and the Surya river, an 
unbroken chain of hills, whose chief peak is Kaldurg (1550), 
stretches about sixteen miles parallel to the coajt. In flai# line 
are three hill-forts, Tandulvadi (1000) at the extreme south of the 
range, Kdldurg opposite to Palghar railw^ay station, and Asava 
near B^^r, each with remains of old fortificjitions and reservoirs. 
In the iwth-west corner of the Mahim sub-division is Pophli hill, 
locally known as the homo of Meghraj the Lord of Clouds. The 
coast range continues in Dahanu as far north as Vasa south of tfee 
Varoli. In this range the highest hill is Barad (1700), which, 
sloping gently from tlie west, tails sharply to t lie cast, with steep 
slopes ami slieei’ rocky s( 3 ar]>s. Iiewn in places into water cisterns the 
only traces of J'ormor iiiliabitants. North of tJie Varoli there 
are only a few dotucliod hills of no gri*at height the chief being 
Imlragad (405) in the oxtremo north. In the cast of Dahdnu near 
the border of Mokhiida^ml flavthar, are a few hills of considerable 
size, of which the curious cone of ^rahalakslimi (1510) known as Musal 
or the pestle, of JScgva, and of Ganibhirgad (2270), are the highest. 
Further inland, to the north-east of ]\Iauor, rise the remarkably 
jagged peaks of the semi-circular hill of Pola, one of which is called 
Adkilla or citadel, and, further to tlie north, the flat -topped hill 
crowned by the famous i 09 ;i^c 4 |i|p(!BSerj^^boat eight of 
Manor, acr^the Vaitarna Takmak, nonoiilMie for 

miles n)un?|||nan||i|Pp com]^94A^6olitary {Stifled hill of Kohoj HOOO), 
rising aii|^ crowned by 4wo remarkable knobs 

Between this rugged tract and the Sahyddris, the country is 
comparatively level, broken by few considerable hills. Of these 
the hill most to the west, in the south of Vada, is Ddvja, very 
steep below and sloping above, seen for many miles, and, with 
its two spurs, looking like a three-peaked hill. The smaller hills 
in 'Vada are near Kapri in the east, the Indgaon hills in the 
north-west, and the Ikna and Domkavla hills on the south-east 
border. Far grander than Davja, about four miles north-west of 
the Shdhapur station, the long flat-topped mass of Mahiili (2000) 
rises, like a great block of masonry, sheer out of the plain. Tho 
sides of the hill are richly wooded, but, on the laterite-cappod top, tho 
trees, which a-re chiefly Jiirdm, Term'nalia chebula, are stunted and 
poor. North of this, Bhopatgad, tho only considerable hill, is crowned 
with a fort which overlooks Knrlod on the north of the Pinjal river, 
and rises perhaps 500 feet above the general level of the neighbour- 
ing high country. From the east tho ascent is about five hundrecT 

P '^^eet, but from the west it must be at ieast 1500 feet, for its slopce 
orm the face of the Mokhdda tablelaiivi. 
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In tlie HOTitli the country is again mountainous, Panvel is 
completely hemmed in by hiEs. On the west the Parshik range 
runs north to the Kalyan- croek, and on the east and north aro 
Prabal, a flat-topped massive hill, formerly a fort ; and the curved 
range of Chanderi, stretching from the long level back of 
Matheran west to the quaintly-cut peaks of Tavli and B&wa 
Malang (2400) or Malaoig^, About eight to the north-oast, 
acrosKS the Tansa in Kialydn near Badldpur, is Muldongri hill 
with a temple of Khandoba on its top. In thh^4& of 'Panvel, Jong 
spurs lead to the precipitous fortified peak of Mmiikgad (1800), whoso 
top can be reached only from the south. Across the Pat^lganga 
stands Kama! a, known in Bombay as Funnel Hill from the lofty 
basalt column, one of the Pandavs' forts, that rises from the centre 
of its square flat top. In north Karjat, several long ridges run for 
miles west from the Sahyadris, and in Khdldpur in south Karjat, 
aro the Madap range, the spurs of M^nikgad, and several other 
h'lls of considerable height. ^ 

Kisiiig in the western slopes of the SahyMris, at the furtifert not 
moj ‘0 than fifty miles from the sea., none of the ^J'hana rivor^ipain a 
largo enough area to gain any size or importance. There much 
sanumess in their courses. iJashing over the black trap scarps of 
the Sahyadris, their waters gather iu the woods at the base of the 
cliffs, and, along rocky deep-cut channels, force a passage from 
aiuoug the hi^ls. In the plain, except where they have to find their 
way round some range of hills, their course lies westward between 
ste(‘i) banks from ten to thirty feet high^^ over rocky bods crossed 
at intervals by lines of trap dy]^;.', ^gritojbhe rains they bear to 
the sea a large volume of in season the channels 

of most of them aro chains of jpobts diiridea by walls of rock. After 
tlu*y meet the tide, from eight to thirty miles from the sea, they 
wind jiniong low mangrove-covered salt marshes, along channels 
of mud, with occasional baaids of rock, in i^^y places bare at low 
tide and at high water i^Q'Vigable sixty 

Ions. 8o greatly docs the tide rivers, 

that most of them have names, as 

f resh Avator streams, the other for their water 

C1C( s. . . , ^ 

Except some small streams in the nortlv and sciiitlii, tW drainage 
of the district gathers along the two valteya.of the Vaitama and 
Ulhas, whose estuaries form the norther^.and sputhern limii|i of the 
Bassein sub-division. The VAirin^STA,; tl^ Tbana 

rivers, rising in the Trimbak hills- iTapS^bplkF^ of 

the GodAvari, enters Thana at Vihigaon near Kaa&m, dS^fl^r^out 
sixteen miles, flows west through A deep defile among high hills. 
From Kalambhai, at the eastern border of VAda, the river flows about 
twenty miles west, across more level landsj tEl, near the ancient 


1 Tlius i\iv Kjiiiiv.ldi is known near the coast as the Bhiwndi creek, ttiere is 
^ioDietimes a tliiixl religious name as Tardmati, the Brdlitnan name for the south Kdlu 
Walsei river. Mr. W. F, Sinclair, C. S., in Ind* Ant, IV. 283. 
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settlement of Gorha, the spuiji of the groat Takmak range drive it 
about ten miles north to the town of Manor. Within two miles of 
Manor, the stream meets the tidal wave, and up to Manor vessels 
for twenty- five tons {100 '^J^handis) can ply. Near Manor the river, 
after rounding the northmost spur from Takmak, passes south-west 
for about six miles, and, flowing about eight miles to the south, 
turns sharply to t^ie right, and, for the last seven or eight miles, 
flows west falling into the sea at Ag^shi. During those last twenty 
miles, the Vaitama ,|^fees through a country of great beauty, and is 
a fine broad* river wiil^ 'inmany places, a good depth of water. 

The chief of the Vaitarna's tributaries are, from tho right, the 
Berjlia or Pinjal, which, rising from Naaher in Mokhada, falls into 
the Vaitarna at Alrnto in Vada. It forms for much of its course tlio 
boundary between Jawhar and Thana. On the way, about ten mil('s 
north-east of Almdn, the Beriha is joined from the loft by tho 
Lohani, which flows by Udhla and Saida. About twelve miles 
west near Karajgaf»n, two miles south-east of and above Manor, 
comes the Deherja, after a course of about twenty-five miles sontlf- 
west from Jawhar. Eight miles further, near Khamloli, it is joiiK'd 
by the Surya, after a course of about thirty miles south-west from 
(lambhirgad, through parts of Jawhar and Daliann, and the Asheri 
petty division of Mahim. Near Chicliora the Surya is joined on its 
right by the Susari fr’om the north. The Tansa, the only tributary 
from the loft, in whose bed afo the famous hot springs, rises near 
Kliardi in Shahapur, Hows by tho north front of the |?roat hill of 
Mahuli, borders the north of Bhiwndi, passes tho celebrated holy 
place of Vajrabai, and, entering Bassoin, runs for nine miles througli 
that sub-division, falling into the Vaitaipna at Chimana about eight 
miles from the sea. The Ttosa i^ enlarge important river tidal foi* 
many miles and navigable for eight. The loading stations of IJsgaon, 
Khaiiivda, Bluitana, and Chimana, have water for vessels of 12^ tons 
(50 khan(li.s) burden. 

U'he sacrodnoss of it3 source, so near the spring of tho holy 
Godavari, the importap;eei,j3ifc'j^ valley one of the earliest trade 
routes betweeii>theAea'i|^‘|^h^ Deccan, and the beauty of the 
lower reachefi 'ctf, the to the banks of the Vaitainui. 

some of the. ibe Aryan settlers. Many seers, among there 
Narad, Vashishta, and Indra, resorted to it, and, for bathing and 
sacrifice, came the ftUperhumati'Yakshas, Gandharyas, and Kinnni’.s. 
It is mentioned in the MahAbh&rat as one pi .the four sacred 
streams,^ and was said to have been brought by’'Parashuraiu, tin? 
sixth inoarnatjon of Viahhu, Prom the old settlement of Gorha, on 
the .1^1^ about eight miles above Manor, perhaps at that 
time {'FSO ihhik) the limit of navigation, the "Vaitarna seems to have 
been known to Ptolemy as the Goaris river.^ With tho modem 
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' Dr. 0. DaCunha, Basaein, 123. 

® Bertiua, 198. It wduld almost seem as if Ptolemy had copied froin some other 
iiMip, which, failing to mark the Sahyddri wat^^r■pa^tiIlg, gave the iiupresBiou that the 
A''aitariia and Ooddvari were the same river, 

B 310—'2 
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Hindus the Vaitarna has a high fameijfor holiness and sin-cleaning.^ 
He who bathes in the Vaitarna where it joins the ocean, and 
gives alms, will be free from Yam’s torments. Yearly pilgrimages 
are made on the eleventh of KdrNk vadya (October -November) 
and once every sixty years on the festival of Ka 2 nla-c]ihath its 
waters have a specially purifying power. ^ 

The UlH/Vs, the other great Thaha river, rising in the ravines a 
little to the north of the Bor pass, after a north-west course of about 
eighty miles, enters the sea at Bassoiii. Leaving tho.^purs of the 
Bor pass, the Ulhas flows, by tbe celebrated caves of Koudana and 
the eastern base of Matberan, about forty miles north-west to the 
aiM^ient tt*wn of Kalyan. In Karjat, in its course northward, it is 
BS^Jqiped on the right by the Chilhar from the east, and, about seven 
piles further north, by the Poshri which brings with it from the 
east th(i waters of the Dlia vri. In Kalyan, about twelve miles further, 
the Ulhas receives fi-oiii the right the Barvi, a stream formed by 
the nnitecl waters of the Mohgiidi and Murbadi. nA few miles above 
Kalyan it meets ou the right the comViinod waters of the Bhatsa 
and Kalu. Of those the Bliatsa, formed by the junction at Palberi 
about five miles soulb of Khardi of tho Kassiri From the Tal pass 
suid the Korla from the Miindha pass, has a sonth-western course of 
about forty -five miles, and the Kalu a western course of about fifty 
miles from tho Malsej pass. As far as Pisbebandar, about nine 
miles above Kalyan, the Kalu is navigable to country-craft of about 
ten tons. Below Kalyan, to wldeli vessels of fifty tons can still sail, 
tho Ulluis, broadening into an estuary, winds, for about seven miles, 
tbroiigli a marsh relieved by picturesque well-wooded hills. As it 
Jeavos tbe mainland, wjd(uiing into a salt-water strait from half a 
mile to a mile broad, with the Salsoitc hills on the left, it passes 
north, and is there joined froul4^rfigh% by the f^^tmvadi or Bhiwndi 
CT'cek. J&en, turning to the wesS/it winds throhgj|| thirteen miles 
t)f most^^yam’od hill and forest, till, broadening tg^ about, two miles, 
it falls the sea at Bassein. Tlie Ulhlfi 

the Bitrc^ river, almost certainly called after B1S8I||M had 

not yet begun to centre at Kalyan and as the was then 

probably a large outlet. 

Of smaller streams there are, in tho north, the Varoli rising in the 
inland parts of Dahanu ajid with a north-western course of about 
twenty-five miles, falling into the sea at Umbargaon, and about twelve 
miles further, in the extreme north of tho district, the Kalu falling 
into the sea at K&lai after a northern course of about thirty miles. 
In the north of Mahim there is the Granga. In Panvel several streams, 
from the west slopes of the Mdtheran hills, with short courses of 
from five to ten miles, gather to form the Kdlundri river. This, 
about nine miles from the sea, meets the tidal wave at Panvel, and, 


^ T}ie rivor near Ag^hi is so famed for holiness, that in Benares people laugh 
ut Bassein pilgrims for undertaking such long a journey when they have the Vaitarna 
at their d(.>ors. The sacroduess of the river has given rise to a Gujardti sayii^g, 
‘ JV'rtD khami pritlrn, dashmohhand Kdahif am agidrmo Agddhi,* The earth has nine 
diviaious, the tenth is Kdshi (Itonaros) and l^e eleventh Ag&shi. Mr, R^nidds 
Modi. 
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for the rest of its course, is, at high tides, navigable to vessels of thirty 
tons. Were it not for the important trade that formerly passed by 
this creek to Panvel, the Kalimdri is scarce worthy of separate 
mention. In the extreme south the Pdt^lgauga, rising in the Bor 
pass, with a winding wastern course of about thirty miles, falls 
into the south-east corne^of the Bombay harbour. The Pitalganga 
is passable for boats* of about * twenty-five tons to Sai about six 
miles from its mouth, and for boats of about twelve tons to Apta 
eight miles ^ove Sdi. 

All along the coast are many small creeks, such as those at \^6ava 
and Maiioii in Salsotte, and the Bhiwftdi, Cbinchni, and Dahanu 
creeks. The Thana or Bassoin creek is not properly a creek, bufc.a 
depression or backwater reaching from the head of tlie 
harbour to Basseiii. Its shallowest }x>int is just south of Thaqi^ 
whei'e a ridge of rocks affords a foundation for the Peninsula 
Railway bridge. About two miles north of Thau a it receives the 
Kaly^u creek or estuary of the Ulhils, and further on, the Bhiwudi 
and Lakhivli creeks. Ilie land floods of all those rivers pass norttf 
by Bassein, the ridge of rock near Thana. keeping the water out 
of Bombay harbour. Exce pt the Thana creek, wliicli is navigable 
throughout, these inlets, tliongh at iht ir month broad and deep, 
ahoal and grow narrow witliiu ten miles of the coast. 

With so low a coast and shallow water so far from shore, it 
is not surprising that there should be a number of islands along 
the sea margin of the Thilna district. The most farnous of these 
is Bombay. The largest is Salsetto wlioso western belt is formed 
of what was formerly a string of small islands. Historians speak 
of the island of Bassein, and a narrow creek, the Supdra Khadi, still 
runs between tlio island thy mainland, crossed only by the 
railway and the l]g[*i«es at Boliuj In Bombay karbour 

lie the islands Karanja,^ formmy held by the Portagig|ie ; Hog 
island, hid^aulic shi^-lift; and the small rocky Qj|frdpuri, 

in which caves of Elephanta. Off Agdsflyi.n the 

Bassein is iho island of Arnala, containin^^ well 

preserved ft^^^^ed Sindhudurg or the Ocean Fort, with Mnsalmdn 
remains, and a Sanskrit or Marathi inscription above the east gate, 
and an old Hindu temple inside. 

The district has no natural lakes, but iu the hills in the centre 
of Salsotte, lie the two artificial lakes of Yehar and Tulsi, which 
supply Bombay with water. The Vehdr lake, about fifteen miles 
from Bombay, is formed by damming the valley of the Gopar river 
which ran into the Sion, or Shiv, that is boundary creek, and two 
centuries ago, sometimes overflowed the northern part of the island 
of Bombay* The dams were finished and the delivery of water 
into Bombay was begun in 18G0. The lake covers an area of about 
1400 acres, and has a gathering ground, exclusive of the area of the 
water sor^e, of about 2550 acres, Ib is formed by three dams, 
two of which had to he built to keep the water from flowing over 
ridges on the maigin of the basin which were lower than the top of the 
main dam. The quantity of water supplied by the reservoir is about 
8,000,000 gallons a day, that is a little more than ten gallons a head 
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for the present (1881 ) population of Bofobay. Within the watershed 
of the lake tillage or the practice of any craft is forbidden, and the 
wildness of the surrounding country keeps the water free from the 
risk of outside fouling. For many years the water was pure, but 
of late the growth of weeds has somewhat injured its qu^ity. 
There are, at present, no means of emptying the lake, clearing 
it out, or filtering it, but the Bombay municipality has under 
consideration various schemes for improving the water. The 
cost of making the Vchar resci*voir and of laying the pipes to 
l)ring the water into Bombay was £373,650 (Rs.*“ 37,36,500). 
As fear, was felt that the quantity of water drawn from the 
gathering ground of Vehar might prove too small for the wants of 
Bombay, the Tnlsi lake, close by it, was in 1874 formed at a cjost of 
£154^00 (Rs. 4,50,000), and its water kept ready to be drained into 
Vehiir. In 1 877, at a cost of £330,000 (Rs. 33,00,000) a new scheme 
was iindgrtaken for bringing an independent main from Tulsi to the 
top of Malabar Hill in Bombay. This source of supply gives an 
lidditiomd daily allowance of six gallons a head for the whole 
population of the city, and provides water for the higher parts of 
Bombay which are not reached by the Vchar main. 

Besides Vehdr and Tulsi, twenty -four lakes and reservoirs call for 
notice. Of the twenty-four, one is in Dalmnu, one in Mahirn, one in 
Vada, one in Sliahapur, two ip Bassein, one in Bhiwndi, eight in 
84ketto, two in Kalyan, one in Mnrbad, four In Panvcl, and two in 
Karjat*^ The Gaonbdav at Heheri in Ddhdnu, 1386 feet long and 
603 broad, with masonry retaining walls, has a maximum depth of 
fifteen foot. The water lasts throughout the year and is used for 
irrigatiem. It >vas made l)y one Barjorji Framji who was rewarded 
by a graut of land. Tlie Bajartalav at Kelva Maliim, in the Mahirn 
sub-division, eighty feet long and eighty broad, with masonry walls 
and approaches, has a maximum depth of twenty fec^t, and holds water 
all the year round. The Mothatalav at Vada,, in the Vada sub-division, 
1650 feet long and 1155 feet broad, has a maximum depth of twelve 
feet, and bolds water throughout the year. The Khardi reservoir, 
at Khardi in the Shahapur sub-division, 396 feet long and 363 feet 
broad, built by Government about thirty-five years ago when the 
Bombay-Agra road was in progress, has masonry walls and 
approaches and a maximum de])th of fifteen feet. It holds water all 
the year round, but is not used for irrigation. The two reservoirs 
in the Bassein sub-division are the Nirmal lake at Nirmal, and the 
Dhavpani-tirth at M:dlonda. The Nirmal lake, 4488 feet long and 1 551 
feet broad, holds water for about eleven months, and has a maximum 
depth of ten feet. ^ Of this lake the story is told that a giant was killed 
on its site, and his blood had the effect of hollowing the ground and 
filling the hollow with water. Close by is a Hindu temple where a 
yearly fair is held. The Dhavpfci-tirth, 800 feet long and 275 feet 
broad, has a maximum depth of fifteen feet and holds water all the 
year round. It has masonry approaches but no retaining walls. 
The Vairala lake, at Kamatghar in the Bhiwndi sub-division, 5164 
feet long and 2821 feet broad, with masonry walls and approaches, 
j has a maximum depth of twenty-one feet and holds water all the 
year round. Of this lake it is told that, when completed, it jyus 
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found to hold no water- One the villagers was warned in a dream, 
that, before it would hold water, the earth must be propitiated 
by the sacrifice of a man and his wife. On this, a man and his wife 
went at night to the centre of the hollow and touched a large boulder 
when the lake instantly filled and the victims were drowned. 
It is said to have been built to supply the town of Bhiwndi with 
water. Latterly it has been repaired by the municipality and joined 
to Bhiwndi by pipes. 

The eiglife4akes and reservoirs in Salsctte are MAsunda, Atala, 
Ghosala, iJarydla, Makhmdli, and Siddheshvar at Thana, Diga at 
Mulund, and Motlia reservoir at Baudra. The Masunda Ifii^o, 1200 
feet loi^ and 1016 broad, has a inaximum depth of sixteen fitet and , 
holds Vater all the year round. It has masonry approaches, but is 
only partially provided with retaining walls. The Atala resei^oir, 
402 foot long and 454 feet broad, has a maximum depth of twelve feet 
and holds water all the year round. It has both masonry -retaining 
walls and api)roae}ies, and its water is used tor irrigation. The 
Ghosala reservoir, 825 feet long and 495 feet broad, has a maximum 
depth of sixt(H3n feet and holds water all the yea)* round. Its water 
is used for irrigation. The llaryala roservtnr, 509 feet long and 
3Go broad, with nniaoiiry ap])roachos find a. retaining wall on one side 
only, Inis a maxim uni depth of twelve feet but holds water for ten 
months only. Iho JVlakliiiiali rosoPToir, 3U0 feet long and 247 
broad, like the llaryala reservoir liolding water for ten months 
has a maximnin dotith of sixteen feet. Its water is used^or irrigation, 
^riio Siddheshvar reservoir, 052 feet long and 027 broad, has a 
maximum depth of twenty feet. Its winter, which Ifists for ten 
mouths, is used for irrigation. Tlie Diga lake, 1089 feet long 
and 454 feet brond, has a maximum depth of thirteen feet and 
liolds watei* all the year round. The Motha reservoir, 1048 feet long 
and 5I() broad, with masonry retaining walls and a])i)roaclies, 
has, a maximum depth of thirteen feet and holds water all the year 
round. 

The two Kalyan hakes, Shendla and Bajala, are both in the town 
of Kalyan. The Shenala lake, 1212 feet long and 885 foot broad, 
with masonry retaining walls and .approaches, is said to have been 
made by Yusuf Adil Khah of Bijapur in 1508 (914 H.). It luilds 
water throughout the year and has a maximum depth* of fifteen 
feet. The Ilajalalake, 2040 feet long and 1320 feet broad, holds 
water throughout the year and has a maximum depth of ton feet. 
The Motha reservoir at Murbad in the Murbdd sub-division, 414 
feet long and 414 feet broad, has a maximum depth of eleven feet 
and holds water all the year round. 

The four lakes and reservoirs in the Panvel snb-division are Yad&la, 
Krishnala, and Isrdli at Panvel, and Bhimala atUran. The Yad&la 
lake, 2046 feet long and 1050 feet broad, with masonry retaining 
walls and approaches, has a maxiraurr. depth of eleven feet. The 
water lasts throughout the year and is used for irrigation. Pol? the 
repairs of this lake a grant of land is held by one Bbdvsing 
Ruklalsing. The Krishndla lake, 1122 feet long and 924 feet broad, 
with masonry walls and approaches, was made by a person named 
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Bdpat. It holds water all the year roifnd and has a maximum depth 
of nine feet. The IsrAli reservoir, 660 feet long and 390 feet broad, 
with masonry walls and approaches and holding water throughout 
the year, was made about twenty years ago, by one Karamsi Hansraj, 
at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000). The Bhimala reservoir, 450 feet 
long and 440 broad, has a maximum depth of ten feet and holds water 
for ten months only. It was constructed by one Manoel De Soima. 

The two reservoirs in the Karjat sub-division are the Bhiypuri 
reservoir at Ilumgaon, and the Nd.na Phadnavis- reservoir at 
Khopivli. The Bhivpuri reservoir, at tjie foot.o^ the STusur pass 
on the road to Poona, 258 feet long tod 286 feet broad, with 
masonry walls and approaches, has a maximum depth of twenty feet 
and holds water all the year round. It was made by Pdrvatibd.i, 
wife of Saddshiv Chimuaji Peshwa, at a cost of £7500 (Bs. 75,000).^ 
The Ndna Phadnavis reservoir, 512 feet square, was, as the name 
shows, made by Nana Phadnavis, the Peshwas^ minister (1772 - 1800). 

has masonry walls and approaches, apd has a maximum depth of 
twenty feet. The water lasts throu^Ott^ 4 }^ and is used for 
irrigation. Besides these lakes to the 

1879-80 returns, 11,163 wells of which 562 Warn ^a^id 10,601 
without, steps. 

Except in alluvial valleys,. district Consists almost entirely of 
the Deccan traps and their associates. In* Bombay island the 
lowest rocks are trap of different varieties. Above the traps there 
is, in many parts of the island and passing under the sea, a stratum 
of stratified rock varying in depth from a few feet to seventy feet. 
This selimoiitary rock is in the west and east of 

the island, covered with a tototle df oasalt from a few feet to 
twenty feet thick.^ North of Bombay a vein of basalt runs from 
Bdndra along the shore in nearly a straight line, in the form of a 
.narrow dyke. At Vosava it exhibits a series of fragments of 
imperfect columns, and here, though black externally, it is, on* the 
landwai^d side, of the finest whitish green with crystels of augite, and, 
sea front, greyiiih the^speet^fandstone. When 

it rings like cast iron tod 

This white or yellowish white from compact 

granular to crystallino. The last ccmH^^i^tals of glassy 
%lspar and is evidently a trachyte. The graQ|||^!Bn^ fuses with 
diifiSculty before the blow mpe, and in texture reSimbleB a white fine- 
grained saud-stone.^ At Dongrii in S^sette opposite Baasti&^jipd 
on toe hill below the old fort of Kaly&n are Trnll nimirtdm&lt 
caluxpps. At the caves of Elephanta, Captain Newbold 
the amygdaloid graduates into a grey porphyry, imb^di||g yellow- 


^ There is a similar reservoir near the top of the pass in the Poona village of Kusur. 
* Dr. A. H. Leith, Geology of Bombay. 

3 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. Xlll. 16. The basaltic dykes in tho noi^ of Thdna 
may be an extension ta the southward of the great volcanic centre known to exist in 
the Bajpipla hills. Ozib observer, Mr. Clark, oonsidered that he had trao^ distinct 
, volcanic nuclei running in a north and south line through the Kookan, Mn T. 
Blauford. ‘ , 

Capt, Newbold in J. R. A. Soc, IX. 36. 
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isli brown crystals. This islifbd^ as well as Bombay, Salsette, and 
Karanja, affords abundant specimens of the lighter coloured porphy- 
ries associated with basalt, amygdaloid, and wacke. 

The most remarkable geological feature in the district from 
Bassein northwards is the extensive degradation and partial 
reproduction of land at different periods. Occasionally denuded 
strata are met, whose date can only be determined by the nature 
of their organic rifemains. The first place at which strata of 
sand-stone, Simtlat to those of Bombay, are to be seen is Kelva- 
Mahim. There is ‘ti low cliff from ten to twelve feet high composed 
of horizontal strata, which, after some intermediate alluvial which 
conceals the nature of the subjacent formation, reappear at the 
coast under the fort and public bungalow of Sbirgaon. As there has 
been a great destruction of laud at this place, the cliff under the 
bungalow is interesting. It averages about twenty feet above the 
ordinary level of the tides. The upper five feet are alluvial, and 
the lower fifteen feet consist of horizontal strata of sand-stone in> 
different states ol aggrsgi^i^n. Nearly at right angles with the 
fort of Shirg<^^i4 poi^'of land runs seawards of the same general 
aspect as the^s^%<ii jnst described. This seems once to have been 
coufinuous with another portion^ reaching from the co:.st at a 
distance of about five miles to the north. It is said that the whole 
bay was once land, in 183G the advitoceof the sea seemed to have 
stopped at a Musalmin burying ground where human^ bones were 
exposed. Further north, through Tfir^pur, Dah4nu, and Jhdibordi, 
the road affords many opportunijae^ ^^s^ing sections of these strata 
all horizontal and o\ddent]^ 4^^ Trap rock still forms 

the gradually diminishing north beyond the end of 

tlio Saliyadris. Where the trap is exposed in some of the numerous 
creeks, it has the same weathered and water-worn look as in the 
Deccan rivers.^ 

Hot springs are found in four sub-divisions, Mabim, Vdda, 
Bhiwndi, and Bassein. Except those inMdhim, almost all are either 
in the bed of or near the riwy- 

In Mdhim ftmr ^ve -idt" springs. About 800 paces 

from Gdrgaon a moderately hot and saltish water rises , 

through a rock' of the Surya river. The water smells 
like Totten mud. 500 yards from the village of Konkner are 

two -C^Wiems, four or five feet above the bed of the Surya river, 
to *^|^h the water of a spring some e^hteen feet higher is brought 
by Slpw^tercourse. The water is as hot as can be borne by the 
hand and saltish. In February 1856, it was analysed by Dr. 
Haines and found to contain 80'46 solids in 10,000 parts or grain 
measures,^ specific gravity* at 60° was 1006 *4. Near a rive^, 

about a mile from the village of Siltivli, are four springs the water 
of which is unbearable to tho touch and is evidently sulphurous. 


^ Dr. Ohaarles Lush, M.D., in Jonr. A. Soo. of Bengal, V. 2, 762-763, 

are: chloride of sodium, 27 '79 ; chloride of magnesium, 0*30; ’ 
chloride caloinm, 50*03 ; sulphate of lime, 1*89 ; silica, 0*36 ; and a traoc of lime. 
Bom. Med. and Fhys. Sec. Trans. V. 246, 256. 
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The stratum is trap aud theu black sfiff earth. Near Haloli, about 
fifty paces east of the Vaitania, there is a cistern built round a 
spring of hottish and sulphurous water. Beside this, on the river 
bank just above higliwater mai'k, is a flow of hot water. 

Three Vddfi villages have hot springs. Near the meeting of the 
Pinjiil and Vaitama, about 1| iriiies from Pimplas, are two hot 
springs in the bed of the river. During the rains, when the river is 
full, the springs are not visible. The water is as hot as can be 
borne by the hand, and has a sulphurous smell. In tke bed of the 
1'ansa, near the village of Nimbavli, are six hot springs, two at a 
distance of about 175 paces, built round with stone cisterns, and the 
remaining four at a distance of about 200 paces. The water is 
moderMcly hot and of a sulphurous smell. The soil is gravelly. 
Three miles north of Vajrabjii, in the village of Nandni Gaygotha, 
is the Banganga spiing which, all the year round, yields a copious 
su})ply of very clear slightly sulj)hurous water. 

In the Bhiwiidi sub-divisiou, near Vajrj't1?di, in ^o villages 
Akhfli and Ganeslipuri, arc several hot springs in the of and 
near the Tan sa I’ivcr. The temperaturo of the water from 

110° to and bubbles of gas of .strong sulphiiM|j||||U 

fiom tl:^ water. Of tlie Akloli springs, 

w-istiern is too hot to bo borne by the han4,T^> 'jpaore^fhaTr a second . 
Four springs near the tomjJe of Shri have cisterns built 

cuwA them,^aiid iu them the villagers and people from a distance 
bathe, as the waters have a name for the cure of rheumatism 
u-ud other diseases. At Ganeshpnri, three of the springs in the bod 
of the Tansa near the temple of Sliri Bhiineshvar have resoiwoirs 
built iUftind them. The temperature of the water of one of 
tlicsv, called Gorakh Machhiudar, is so high that tlie hand cannot bo 
* IJ iu it. l^ho water of all these springs is of the same temperature 
jtjL'iMigliout the year. In January 1855, Dr. Giraud analysed the 
watt r of the most (copious of these springs, and found it to contain 
2-* i i solids in 10,000 parts or grain measures.^ Its specific gTavity 
at 00° was 1002-0. The spring yielded about twelve gallons of 
#ater a minute. 

In the Bassein sub-division there is only one spring, near the 
village of Kalbhon, in a field about fifty paces from the Tansa river. 
TU water is moderately hot and sulphurous aud the soil reddish. 

Two shocks of earthquake have been recorded in Than a, (me- 
on the night of the 26th December 1849, and the other in December 
1 877. The 1 877 shock was preceded by a ^noise like a cannon being 
trotted along the road.^® 

The climate, like the climateof the rest of theKonkan, is exceedingly 
moist for fully half the year, the rainfall being very great and often 
beginning in May. The south-west monsoon usually sets in early in 

^ The clc‘t{iils are : chloride of sodium, 12*41 ; chloride of calcium, 7 '07 ; sulphate of 
llnic. 2*08 ; and silica 0*88. Bom. Med. and Phys. Soo- Trans. V. 247, 257. 

' DnyAiiodaya, IX. 55, 

® Mr. G. L. Gibson, January 1881. The great wave that accompanied the hurricaiJie 
of 1023 would secui to have been connected with an earUiquake. 
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June and the rains continue to^he end of September. The average 
fall of rain registered at the Tfadna Civil Hospital for the thirty years 
ending 1880, is 99 inches and 98 cents.^ During this period the 
highest fall recorded was 150*^15 inches in 1851, the next, 152*76 
inches in 1878, and the lowest 64-78 inches in 1871. The supply of 
rain at 'rhana is somewhat Jess than the average recorded for tho 
whole district. Tho following statement from tho stations where 
the rainfall is gauged, gives for the twenty-one years ending 1880 a 
combined av^;age of 102*07 inches: 


Th(fna Rainfall, IRGO- tSi^^O. 


Stations. 

JrtGO. 

I SGI. 

1802. 

1S(5;{. 

18<-4. 

J8C.7. 

ISGG. 

ls«7. 

1^68. 

1869. 


Ills. 

Ins. 

Ills. 

Ills. 

In^. 

Jll^. 

Ins 

Ins. 

lag. 

1 ns 

TTinbargaon.. 

... 



... 

. 

- 

/i-ot- 



ra-7t 

HiWiaiiu 


lOS-.V) 

C.2-4.T 


.''.7 lUi 


(15-43 

^1*21 

58 SJ 

Mahim 

M-41 

OH -NO 

7l-»7 

SJ 24 

4 1‘7t> 


71 "0 



JJ0-'i3 ' 

UassiMii 

CiM :v 1 

17H-UII 

.Wh:i 

•JfrJifi 



o.-,-yo 

r.i 70 

5.1-.V.« 

77-11 

Th Ana 

^‘11 


8:>*2*2 

OS 10 

76-0 

MU'ys 

Of, 30 

lO'-'-TT 

9-3-s:. 

Uk; .=,!> 

Vida 






•• 


sr.-4s 

seso 

82 hi 

Rhiwiidi ... 


.. 




88- C? 


04-401 

Kaiyin 

' 





02-47 

s:» 2S 

H.t'OO 

*70 10 

S] 70 

di 

&88''.>7 

Kf7-37 

Oo-r.8 ^ 

1(h‘. n 

01-27 1 

1 

1 

1 .. 

' 121-:... 

1IH»41 

' 03 1 1 
(;s*;(t; 

! 01-11 

1 l(>2-:io 

Mokhiulll^l 

k^r 


M-21 


7"< tV> ' 

' 0 tnl 

07'-2 

Or.'Si 

' s’l r.e 

j f 1*3" 




112-SS^ 

i().v:i 0 

{r,(t r,7 ; 

1 IoJ-41 

n;{ -sj 

iori(> 

102 -Hi 

1 71» 03 


mt 


<«»*« 

7:-*4/ 
>01 1 no 

72 02 { 
2:-7 01 , 

1 07.5;> 

' 20 .-10 

71-01 

M -so 

300-Hl 

\S'''S2 

iXiAto 

; 

KarJ/it 



flp# 

127 33 

70’0s 

; jm-ys 

1V7-4S 

11.7-JS 

12;5-:m 


!CliiIi|)iir ... 





i 




iw-rt-* '1 


Average ... 

00-0.0 1 



"luoi 

m-is i 

1 



i 

1 

ii;{ 72 

110-40 

% 

loji-ife 

^ 



Stations. 

1870. 

IS7I, 

1S72. 

187.-1. 

1974. 

1&7.). 

1870. 

1 1877, 

1P78. 

1879 

1880.’ 


Ins. 

Ins. 

lua. 

Ins. 

ins. 

ln«. 

1ms. 

1 Ins. 

Ins 

Ins. 


Umbargaon.., 

;.0 78 

1>7 1(5 

«.'»-02 

00-1 H 

71) HO 

y5'o;j 

.*‘.7 S»1 

:joo9 

11(5 41 

(55^0 

63 22 

Dahiinii 

ns 17 


04-1!) 

40-78 

a-r 1 1 

«<•-.*>♦» 

17-89 

.*50-27 

1 lO'OS 


or-u 

iMaliiiu 

./I 10 

:n Is 

00*13 

0 5-151 

84 0(5 

8.5 ,-5«5 

45-.V.f 

41 ':5H 

IW) 7-1 

(>?%5 

54 -5-* 

sror i 

Il.i8sein 

54 57 

‘30 *'8 

ryirr,7 

r,u - 10 

1 00 -7.0 

8*i'«.S 

5.>*.*iO 

(WO 

112-28 

7.‘5‘83 

Tliiita 

04 03 

04*78 

80*0(5 

95 -I) 7 

1.-50-00 

1 1 i*o-> 

8S-;5l) 

OO-.'iO 

1.52 7(* 

lOO-.‘ 


Vi'uU 

8i»'i>l 

74-78 

Sir 22 

80 ”32 

120- 9.5 

117-59 

K3-I.U 

4S'.j:5 

i::5 43 ' 

00-0'. 


niiiwndi 

78 4U 

C.O 27 

8«-;55 

75-71 

l-21-.'.O 

111 00 

St) -71 

58-96 

1 1*2-82 , 

87 C - 


Ktilyxii 

70 70 

47*40 

o:v70 

7.5-0 

110-10 

10-2-52 

so 31 

57-5(5 

i:5*.r79 > 

92 72 

-l 0( 

I’anvc-1 

100 oi; 

79* .'.7 

13-2-S):* 

I(>5'I7 

i:W-.-7y 1 

118-09 

N2-70 

81 .50 

1.54 04 ‘ 

0.8 14 

: 

K.iriinju 

yo-no 

47’iy 

UO'HO 

0.:- 17 

i2rrj 

n(i:i7 

07-18 

71-54 

141-10 ' 

SO ’St- 

-■ ’ 1 

MiikliAtU 

■iy s^ 

75 2‘J 

!»8'y» 

8--I-07 , 

101-05 ! 

ii:r4o 

77 -Oil 

»>•> 4() 

127*S3 

ilt) -.59 ! 

90 ..1. . 

Slifthipiir 

! ^S’01 

81 -.51 

101-.57 

79 21 

107-5(5 ! 

i2:5-r.7 

S7-H:i 

457't’»2 

150 91 ,113-15 

li».5 -2(5 

Miirbd.l 

8 J 0 

(;j-4i 

87-08 

S5-;54 

109-10 ] 

12,i*!)5 

H5-(59 

45 SO 

110 11 i 108- (»;5 


MstMit'r.'iri 

310 0(i 

1.511-5:5 

178 To 

J70-8(.' 

215-50 

2i;5-:50 

101 10 

|;5.5-2H 

27:5*12 

19:; ‘07 

Kiirjat 

los i;l 

78-70 

1J2*8J) 

8S-02 

1 12- 10 

l(i2 04 

1*2.) -57 

«.'l-0:i 

100-8!) 

124 5.4 

: IKJ 84 

Kliila]Mir 

12-2 78 

90 *20 

120-05 

lOl-.'jO 

11.V03 

131-52 

94-84 

74-08 

15:5-55 

109- 01 

110 51 

AvorjiiiO 

0721 

6.7-2I 

04-51 

8G-:il 

120-14 

118-51 

83-61 

tW'rtO 

144-80 

98-1.5 

1 
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YiSAa. 

luebcfl. 

Oenig. 

Year, 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1851 

158 

2S 

1881 

128 

86 

1871 

64 

78 

18.52 

114 

4 

1869 

85 

22 

1872 

86 

6 

1853 

88 

47 

1863 

08 

40 

1673 

95 

97 

1854 

118 

74 

1864 

7« 

... 

1874 

130 

GO 

1855 

79 

24 

1865 

96 

m 

1875 

U4 

2 

1H5C 



1866 

96 

,29 

1876 

88 

30 

1867 



1867 ... 

168 ! 

tr 

1677 

66 

59 

1858 

T9 

44 

18(58 ...| 

02 

85 

1878 

152 

76 

1850 

88 

69 

1869 

106 

58 

1879 

100 

16 

fseo 

80 

11 

1870 

94 

63 

1880 

86 

16 
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Inland, tho supply of rain averaged considerably more than on 
the coast and is less towards the north than towards the south. At 
Mdtheran the average recorded fall, 263 inches, during the twenty 
years ending 1880, is larger than at any other station in the 
Presidency. During March and April hot winds are felt inland 
but never on the coast, and they nowhere continue late in the day. 
Tho beautifully clear October air is unfortunately accompanied with 
malaria, which, except on the coast, produces an excessive amount of 
fever. Fever is worst in the most wooded parts, and .l^sts there far 
into tho cold weather. The cold weather is much shorter and less 
bracing than in the Dcccan or in Gujarat. It seldom sets in before 
December, and, even then, though tho nights are pleasantly cool, 
in the inland parts the days are almost always hot. Altogether 
Thitna cannot be said to have, or to deserve, a good name for 
healthiness. 

Tho following table gives tho results of thermometer readings at 
jfche Thiina Civil Hospital from January 1871 to Becemby 1880: 


Thdna Th-ermo7nefer Readings^ 1S71 • ISSO. 


r KAC. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 1 

May. 

June. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

Max 

Min. 

Max. 


IS7J 

65*9 

89-4 

8«*6 

90*8 

C3-0 

91-0 

03-0 

91 0 

63-0 

91-0 

63-0 

90-0 

'fc7‘2 . 


82-4 

63-2 

92-6 

73*1 

94 0 

82*6 

95-3 

82-5 

94-5 

81 5 

87-8 



(31-2 

80-7 

64 2 

89*3 

70-C 

90-3 

81-6 

91 T, 

81*5 

94-1 

80 1 

87-S 

IS74 

«()*0 

82*8 

63*0 

8C'l 

C8 0 

90 0 

81-2 

95 0 

81-2 

93 9 

78-8 

86-4 

‘ I8T5 

hrn 

H4-5 

Cl 2 

80-1 

08 -8 

9.5 6 

70 0 

97 0 

76-0 

9«5 0 

85-0 

87-0 

I87«l 

1877 

6H-f5 

80 -2 

C7 0 

89*0 

70-8 


8.3-0 

97-1 

83-0 

94-0 

SO-0 

90-0 

68-6 

SO 2 

67 1 

8U-I 

70-8 

93-6 

77-3 

97-1 

S3-0 

94-0 1 

80 0 

1)0-0 

* 1878 

62-5 

HS'O 

65-8 

91'1 

7U'!) 

04*3 

7r)5 

S9.'') 

791 

»6-(i 1 

80-0 

89 -0 

1 ’ t 

68- 0 

04'(> 

«6*i> 

86-0 

72 0 

94-3 

78-5 

9.S4 

8-2-2 

97-0 

80-3 

JK)*5 

1 > <,0 

83-2 

88-0 

58-7 

85-0 

68-2 

08*5 

86 0 

«|-7 

88-0 

99 1) 

83-0 

95-0 

' A CM'i’ciu'iJtti. 

A ' ‘i ‘ 1 jviiniuium. 


85*1 


887 


93-4 


9.5-2 


95- 

79*3 

89-3 

61-8 


©03 


70-8 

... 

78-4 

... 

79*0 



V 




V 

i 

V ^ 

1 

v 

/• 


^ 

— 


^ 









1 'Orgeiangc 


22*4 

22-0 

16-8 

151 

10-1 

1 temperature ... 

\ 

73-4 

77-6 

82-1 

86-8 

87-4 

84-2 


!' ■ 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

YBAJi. 













Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1 

I Min. 

Max. 


1S71 

62-7 

87 ‘4 

080 

91*0 

63-0 

91-0 

63-0 

91-0 

G9‘9 

91-0 

06-0 : 91-2 

IS'.? 

77 '9 

84*1 

747 

8.3-9 

75-6 

88-6 

72-0 

88-C 

e>8-(} 

91-2 

70-0 

88-2 

1S73 

72-7 

83*2 

70*3 

83-3 

75 1 

85-0 

71-8 

w-c 

(«i-7 

88-9 

(}3-2 

86-0 

1874 

741 

82-3 

71-9 

83*1 

71-2 

85-0 

69-4 

87-9 

(iO-7 

89- L 

61 ‘7 

89-4 

1875 

79*0 

84*0 

77*0 

830 

74-0 

84-0 

73-0 

88-0 

69-0 

88-0 

(54-0 

86-0 

J876 

74-0 

81-0 

7«'0 

83-0 

67-0 

82-0 

71-2 

84-0 

09*0 

87-0 

66-0 

86-0 

1877 

71-0 

81*0 

70-0 

83-0 

67-0 

8-i'O 

61*2 

76-9 

69-0 

87-;j 

66-0 

86-0 

1878 

77-2 

841 

78*2 

80-9 

66-6' 

76-5 

74-9 

88-7 

70-7 

88-5 

62-1 

81-1 

1870 

79-6 

88*7 

7VSi 

80-9 

76-0 

82-5 

76-6 

85*3 

66-2 

86-0 

6-2-6 

84-7 

1880 

76-4 

87-4 

77-4 

86-6 

74-6 

88-1 

76-8 

88-0 

74-7 

87-7 

560 

88-2 

A S Maximum 

Average 


83-8 


B8>8 


83-9 


86-8 


88-4 


86-9 

74-7 


741 


70‘9 


70-7 


68-5 


64-7 



V—. 




V 





















Average raugo 

91 

97 

18- 

16-1 

19-9 

22-2 

Mean temperature .. 

79-2 

78*9 

77*4 

78‘7 

78-4 

76-8 


Menu annual temj^tnre 71^^ 98'. 
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There are great undulatidfts in the temperatnre, during the 
different seasons of the year, the air being sometimes cooled by sea 
winds more especially during the south-west monsoon, and some- 
times as in March and April heated by mountain currents and hot 
land breezes. The mean annual temperature is 79“ 98'. The lowest 
minimum average is reached in January, and the highest maximum 
average in May, 
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Bfmie. 


ThAna is entirely without workable minerate.’ Tlie laterito wbich 
caps many of the highest hills^ as Matheraii^ Ih abal, and Mahuli^ has 
traces of iron, and, where charcoal has been burnt, tumps of iron- 
■ slag-like clay may be found. The water in many springs also shows 
of iron. But iron is nowhere found in sntHcient quantity to 
make it worth working. The only other mineral of which there are 
traces is stilphur in the hot springs at Yajrabai Bhiwndi. 

Except in the coast portions of Diihann, Maln'm, and Basseiu, 
trapstoiio is found all over the district.. It is admirably suited 
jn><l largely u,s<‘d ibr building. Its quality varies greatly. While 
Hunt is excellent, some is very dark and so liai'd that it cannot 
worked with a chisel, and some ia soft and finable and made 
unfit, for tise by a quantity of zeolite or agate dispersed in small 
nr)ilnles tbre^ughout the rock, and occasionally occurring* in lai*ge 
Vs ins c.'ossing the rc)ck in all diveedions. Basaltic tmp occurs in 
ho-ge «(na.ntitics. It is close grained, of alight blne-groy colour, and 
is -ilwuys move or less jointtMl. Ordinary trap can be (piarriod at 
!().•<. to 7.S. (Bs. o- R.S. d^) tbo 100 cubic feet for good-sized 
rubble, a,nd larger stones such as quoins at from i\d. to Is. (4-8 as.) 
ihe cid)i(* foot. A form of trap, wliich Mr. Bland ford calls breccia 
or volcanic as! I, is found at Kiirla, Vcsjtva, and other parts of west 
Salsettc. It is rather coars(5 grained and varies much in colour, 
some of it closely resemliling light sandstone.® Thouglt not very 
duvible it makes good building stone, and has been effectively 
sed ill Bombay along with tbo bluer basaltic trap. A form of it 
wl‘Hi cn>psu]) at VilaPadla, a few miles north of Bandra, is much 
i.xmI for grindstones, and sent to the Deccan and elsewhere. At 
Davavi, an island on the north-west coast of Salsotte, basalt is found 
in priNins, pentagonal in section and from twelve to fifteen feet 


^ CoTitribiited by Mr. P. B. Maclaren, C. E-, Executive Engineer. 

- Dr. Buiat ( 1855 ) thus describes the working of the Vesiva quarries : “The 
sand, wdrich seldom extends more than a few inches down, is first removed, and 
the rock smoothed on the suriaoe, A space about twelve feet each way is next 
divided into slabs onis foot square, the grooves between them being cut with a light 
flat-pointed single-bladed pick. These slabs are raised suocewsively by a tool something 
between an ad/o and a mattock, a single stroke of which is in general sufficient to 
detach each slab from its bed. The blocks thus cut and raised are thrown 
aside, the bed once more smoothed, and the operation resumed till the pit reaches 
a depth of six or eight feet, when, as it is no longer convenient to remove the 
stones by hand or basket, a new pit is cut. This variety of building material is 
brought in vast quantities to Bombay, where a large portion of the native houses are 
built of it. It is not very strong, but, with plenty of eement| it makes a good and 
cheap wall.*’ Trans. Bom, Geog. Boo* XUI. 17«ld« 
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in length. These stones are dhaily quaiTied without blasting, and 
have been largely used on the l^ombay and Baroda railway. The 
laterite found on the top of Mathcrdn, Mahuli, and Tungar, is 
red, of very coarse grain, and, though, when quarried soft and 
easy to work, hardens on exposure. It has been much used at 
IMatheran for building purposes, but has not come into use in the 
plains as good stone is every wliero plontifiil. 

There is no dilHculiy in obtaining good road metal, and it is 
fortunate thftt. this fe yae case, for with so heavy a rainfall no 
nmnetalled roads would l)e ]»assiible during the ni.iiis. Tho cost of 
road ujotal delivered oif Iho roads, with cartage of not more than one 
mile, varies from 11 . 9 . to 12.9. (Rs. 5^ - Us. 0) the hundred cubic feet 
or about eight cartloads. 

A good silicious sand is found in all the creeks and river^*^ 
washed down by tho rains. ^ ^ 

Lime, Icaulifir, exists in large quantities near Aiidheri and Gorai 
on the west coast ot Salsette. , It is found just below the surface 
on ground washed by the tide at springs, and tho beds are said 
to form again sfler a couple of years. Wlien burnt it yiehh’ 
about 150 cubic foot of slaked 'lime for every J()0 cubic feet of liuio 
nodules, at a cost of about 5.v. (Us. 2-<S) the hha.nio of 
sixteen cubic 'f<jnt, Tliis liiiTc has only slight hydraulic properties, 
but very good t emonting power, and may bo said to bo the only lime 
used ill IJoiiibay for building, Ooeasioually, in the inlJmd parts of 
tho district, nodular limestone occurs in black soil like that found in 
the J)ec(*aji. Hut it is so scattert'd and in such small nodules, thai 
the co.st ()[ gallieriug it is gcmerally more than the cost of bring! ug 
lime from tho const. At Kurla a ciuisid(‘rahle quantity of shell 
lime is made by burning cockle shells found in the neighbouring' 
iTeeks. 1’liis lime is what is termed ^ i'at,^ and is not suitable for 
masonry work. Jt is cliiefly used for whitewashing and for eating 
with botol leaf. 'J'he lime that is used wdth betel leaves is also made 
of oyster-shells by burning them in empty cocoanuts smeared with 
a plaster of cowdung. 

There is no clay suitable for making either good pottery or good 
bricks. The ordinary wheel tiles, flowerpots, and inferior bricks, 
are made in largo quantities at Katyaii, Pauvcl, and elsewhere from 
riee-fieltl clay. The bricks are much used for native houses, and, as 
they are not required to carry weight, they answer the puqx-st^ 
especially if plastered. The cost of wheel-made tiles varies fre^'u 
Cs. to 7.9. (Us. 8 -Us. 34) the thousand; and English pattern bricks 
cost about J 4.9. (Us. 7) the thousand. Uice-husks are goiiorally used 
for burning. 

The ^ liquor-yielding trees of the district are, the cocoa palm, mad, 
Cocos nucif era ; the brab or fan palm, tad, Borassus flabelliformis ; 
the hill palm, herli mad, Caryota urens ; and the wild date, shindi, 
PhcBnix sylvestris. Of these the cocoanut is the most productive 
and can bo tapped all the year round. The fan palm, as a rule, is 
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tapped for only six months in the fair season. The cold-weather, 
shdluj tapping season lasts from November to January, when the 
tree needs a rest of from twenty days to a month. After the rest 
the hot weather, barhUu, tapping begins and lasts from February 
to April. The other palms are not so productive, standing tapping for 
only three or four months in the year. The fan palm is the chief 
liquor-bearing tree. It grows wild all over the district and is found 
by tens of thousands in the coast sub-divisions. The trees are of 
different sexes : the male being called talai, and tha.female tad. 
The juice of both is equally good. The trees are also known as 
fihilutrly dongrij and thahdni, according as they have been planted by 
the f)\vner or grow on uplands or on lowlands. Fan palms artificially 
roared grow rather more quickly than wild ones. The ground 
is not ploughed, but a hole, about a foot deep, is made, and the seed 
bi:iried in it in Je.shth (May- June.) No watering is necessary, and the 
cvniy tending the })lant requires is the heaping of earth round the 
base of the stem to quicken the growth. In about twelve years it is 
ready for tapping, and will }deld liquor for about fiffcy'years, or, 
sis the saying is, to the graudson of the man who planted it. . In the 
case of the male palm, talai, the juice is drawn from the londis, 
which iire finger-like growths, from twelve to fifteen inches long, 
given xnit in clusters at the top of the tree. Some of the fingers 
in th(‘ cluster are single, others spring in threes from a common 
base. Each finger is beaten with a piece of stick called a tapurni, 
three limes three lines along its whole lon;jtJ}^.tod all the fingers 
. tlio cluster are tied together. In thr^^e' of^Tt^ur ’days, the points 
of the fingers arc cut by the did, a sharply .-curved knife with a 
Leon flat and broad blade. The points arc cut daily for about 
.4 forfcnighl when the juice begins to come. Under the tips 
cf ^ho fingers earthen pots are placed into which the juice is 
allowed to drop, and to keep off the crows a sheath of straw is bound 
round the lend Is so as to close the mouth of the jar. The female 
tree gives out spikes from twelve to fifteen inches long with the 
fruit seated all round the sides of the spike, as in a head of Indian 
corn. Tho spikes are known as sapat hoti, gangra, and pendi, 
according as the juice issues when the berries, tddgolds, are still 
miniite, fairly grown, or very large. In trees which yield juice 
while tho berries are still very small, sajmt Icoti, the spike is beaten, 
and on the third day its point is cut, and the sides rubbed with tho 
hand so as to brush off the incipient fruit. In ten or twelve days 
tho juice begins to drop. In trees which yield juice when the 
8pikc is fairly grown, gangra, the spike must bo beaten on the 
intei sticoB between the berries with a long stone, called a dagdi 
(junda, or, if tho interstices are very fine, with an iron pin called 
lokhandi gnnda. On the third day the tip is cut, and in about 
fifteen days tho juice begins to flow. In trees which yield juice 
when tho fruit is large, pendi, the parts of the spiko visible 
between the berries, are beaten in the same way, and a mouth 
afterwards the end of the spike is cut daily for about a fortnight 
when the juice generally begins to come. As tho gemgra and pendi 
are cut, the fruit on tho sidos has tp bo gradually removed. A fan 
palm tree will yield from six to sixteen pints (3-8 shere) of juico every 
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twenty-four hours. Almost th% whple is given ofF during the night. 
When the juice has begun to flow, the fingers of the male tree and 
the spike of the female tree niust havre their points cut morning 
and evening. The distillation of palm juice is simple. The juice 
is put into an earthen jar, madka, and allowed to stand for five 
days. It is then placed over a fire, and the spirit rising as vapour 
passes through a pipe into another jar into which it is precipitated 
in a liquid form by the action of c/^ld Avater. One hundred shers 
of juice yieiiabout twenty-five shers of spirit. 

The following are the chief trees found in the Thana forests:’ Ain, 
Termiualia toniontosa, is tall and very useful. Its wood is 
durable and hard, and is used both for building and for fuel. Tho 
bark is much valued in tanning, and iis sap yields a gum wliich is, 
largely eaten. Alu, Vanguicria spinosa, has worthless wood, bui^ 
its leaves are a useful fodder, Amha, Mangifera indica, the^ mango, 
is valuable both for its timber and fruit. There are three well 
•known varieties, dphiis (alphonso), iho best; pdiri, als<^> cxcellontf 
and rdival, tho common sort. Tho dphus Riuljidiri are believed to 
have been i)rouglit from Goa by the Portuguese. Ambarfij Spondias 
mangifera, is a large tree with soft coarse gi-nined useless wood. 
The fi'uit has an astringent bitter taste. Apia, Bauhinia racemosa, 
a small fibrous tree, has leavt's used for making cigarettes, hidis, 
Asdna, Briedalia retusa, a good timber tree, whose wood from its 
power of lasiis.g,’ 1411 d^. water, is much used for welF^ kerbs Its 

fruit is one oi the ,wwLq)ig;pon’s favourite articles of food. 
Moriuda citiifolui, fiio SJtme as Al, has a very poor wood, but iti. 
roots yield a scurlei-. dye. Avln, Phyllauthus eniblica, yields ^ho 
emblicrayrobalaii which is very bitter, but much used by the nati\es 
in pickles and preserves. Its wood is strong and durable in water 
and its loaves contain fourteen per cent of tannin. Bdhhtd, xicacia 
arabica, though too small to be of much value as a timber tree, 
makes excellent firewood and yields pods of which cattle and sheep 
arc very fond. Bakiil, Mimusops elengi, is a large and handsome 
tree well known for its fragrant flowers which are strung into 
garlands and worn by 'women. Behcda, Terrninalia bellerica, and 
Sir da, Terrninalia chebula, though their wood is poor, are both 
well known for their myrobalaus. The behoda can be known fi'om 
the hiriiii by its much greater size and its bad smelling flowers. 
Bhdva, Cassia fistula, is a beautiful tree, especially towards tho 
close of the cold weather when it is hung with long clusters of pale 
yellow flowers ; its wood is valuable and its pods are much used in 
medicine. Bhendi, Thespesia popiilnea, though rarely found in a 
sound condition, has good wood which is used for making spokes 
of wheels and cartpoles ; its flowers are a cure for itch. Bhokar, 
Oordia myxa, is a fibrous tree, whose leaves are a useful fodder 
and whose fruit is much eaten ; it yields a viscous gum. Bihla, 
Pterocarpus marsupium, a largo tree, yields a useful gum ; its wood, 
though of fair quality, does not last long. Bibva, Semecarpus 


J Contributed by Mr. G, L. Gibaon, Disuict Forest Oflicer, 
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'^^Jewalpinia scpiaria, is a splendid hedgoplant, and its is of much 
s#iwiee for tauiiiii^. The Tamariml, chtruth, Tamarindus i&d.ica, a large 
and handsome tree^ has hardwood which is used in a variety of ways. 
(phira, Eriuocar])iis nimouii^ is a common tree which grows rapidly 
' and forms good (U)ppicc ; its high stems, though not v^/y durable, 
are much used for rafters. Ddn^doshi, l)alborgia bin ceol aria, is a 
Riiiall trc'(J whose wood is used for malviug fiidd tools. Dhdmai), 
Grewia tilifcfolia, is a small tree, yic'Idiug small edible fruit ; the 
wood is tough, aud its bark yiehls a strong libro. If rubbed over 
ihe affected part, the bark allays the irritarioii caused by cow-itch. 
Dhdvdii, AufAgeiossus latifolia, a very valuable firewood tree, ])roducos 
a gum whtdh is largely catoii by the ])eoplo, besides for fuel, its 
?:itr4)iig aud tough wood is much used for cart axles and poles, and 
also ill cloth ])riuting. 'Ilie Imives yield a black dye and are very 
useful in tanning. Dhdjftly Woodfordia floribuuda, is a small shrub 
bearing beautiful flowers which yield a crir oaaO tdve. Diidhly Wrightia 
lomentosa, is a middle-sized tree with bark which gives 

out a thick milky juice. Oehela, EanSPp|jP|(^rum, is very little 
known but for its fruit which is used to poison fiiKSojd for its medicinal 
properties. Ghdrbi, Kntada scan dens, is a very lar^ creeper bearing 
pods about four feet long. The seeds are turned to use in several 
ways, small snuff boxes and other articles being made of them. Ohot, 
Zizyphus xylopyra, supplies fodder for cattle and yields nuts whose 
charcoal is used as blacking. Gorahhchliiclty Adansonia digitata, said 
to have been brought by the Arabs from Africa, growls to an 
immense size. Its wood is believed to possess antiseptic properties, 
and its bark to be capable of being made into paper. The 
pods are used by fishermen as buoys for nets and the seeds 
ns a febrifuge. Hed, Adina or Nauclea cordifolia, is fi large and 
handsome timber tree. Logs more than thirty-five feet long are 
sometimes cut out of a lied tree. Prom their durability in water 
and their length the logs arc much prized for fish stakes. Humb^ 
Saccopetalum tomentosum, is a fine and tall tree , bearing edible 
fruit. The wood, though suited for house-building, is little used. 
Jdmhiil, Eugenia jambolana, is an useful tree, whose wood is very 
durable under water, and, when of large size, makes good planks. 
Its fruit is eaten and its bark is largely used in tanning. Kdkad, 
Garuga pinnata, is a common tree making fair f uel^ and supplying 
wood used for the beams and posts of huts and sheds. Its bark 
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anacardium, the common marking ntJfc tree, is very little known but 
for its nuts; the wood is in no way useful. Bondar a, Lager stroemia 
flos-reginae, is a very beautiful flowering tree with a red and strong 
wood. Bur, Zizyphus jiijuba, is a common tree bearing small fruit 
which is much eaten by men, beasts, and birds. Burkm, Elmodendron 
roxburghii, is an ordinary treo whose wood makes good fuel. The 
tree is named idmruj in Bombay, and its^wood whitish or light 
reddish brown is even compact and durablef, ‘ It works easily and 
takes a fine polish. Ohdmal, Bauhiuia speriosc^.t^Uk^dsome tree, 
has very soft and closed-grained wood. champaca, 

the well known flowevit]^ tree, has closeg^^KH|||!|l^ep: full grown. 
Chdmdri, Premna ibtegrifoli^a has 
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and used cure for itch. KarvaH, Strebliis asper, is a smail 

treoj the di^Ji^aves of which are used like sand -paper to rub an4 
clean wood-Work. Kdruiy Strobilanthus grahainianus, which reaches 
its full growth in eight years, bears a cone-shaped mass of calices^ 
from which appear beautiful blue flowers. After the flowers fall the'"' 
cones become covered witli a sticky exudation called meL The seeds 
remain in ihe cones fill they dry and fall out. The stems arc largely 
used as wattle for huts and cottages. Kai^nth, Ftironia elephantnm, is 
a strong tree yielding fruit much used in native cookery, ft produces 
a valuable gum. Tlic oil made from its fruit is supposed to be good 
for leprosy. Khair, Acacia catechu, is a very valuable tree both for 
timber and for Ti. ; frc»m its juice the substance kno^’^ cate(*ha 
is made. Kkadi^him/, liigiionia xylocarpa or spathodea, is a very 
strong tree found cljiclly on high hills. Its pods are eaten, and from 
their seeds an oil is obtained which has a high value in native 
medicine. Khirni, MijJtusops liexandra, famous as a sliado and fruit 
tree in North in Thana. Khivan, Ilelicteris 

isora, is a small arc supposed to be a cure for 

snake-bite. procora, is a largo and graceful tree 

of very rapid groiM;h ; its heartwood,- which is dark in colour, hi 
very durable and strong, and is much used for making rice-mortars, 
uhhlL Its bark, pounded and thrown into ponds and pools, 
stupifies fish. Kolcamh, Garcinia purpurea, a common tree, yields a 
very pleasant fruit. By boiling the seeds, an oil is obtained which 
is much mixed with clarified butter, and is often used as an 
ointment for sun-burns. Koketi, Sterculia guttata, yields fibre 
and an edible fruit. The wood is very poor and is rarely used. 
Koshimhy Schleichera trijuga, is an useful tree growing best in 
ravines. Its very heavy and dark red heartwood is mostly used 
for making oil and sugar mills. Its leaves, especially the young 
leaves, are elegantly cut into six leaflets three on each side, and Lave 
very beautiful red and yellow tints. Kuha, Careya arboroa, is a 
fibrous bar^ked, furnishing a faii-ly good wood used for field tools. 
The bark i? commonly used in dyeing. Kuda, Wrightia tinctoria, 
is said to have medicinal properties. When of large size the wood 
is good. Kuraj Ixora parviflora, is a small tree used for torches. 
Mershingiy Spathodea falcate, is a rare tree whose wood, though of a 
fair quality, is not much used. Moha, Bassia latifolia, is a well 
known tree, whose flowers yield liquor and whose fruit yields 
oil. Its wood, though of a good quality, is seldom used. 
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is soft and elasiio and xS mucB used for flooring cattle sheds. Its 
fruit is not unlike the dvla in appearance. Kalak or Padai, Bambusa 
arundinacea, is the w^ll known and very useful giant-armed bamboo. 
Kalamb, Stephegyae or Nauclea parvifolia, is a largo timber tree used 
like hed for making fish stakes. Kanchany Bauhinia variegata, is a 
tree of little ooaseqi^|ioe, supplying but very poor wood. Kandoly 
Sterculia ureaas,’ fehn^rdinary tree bearing edible fruit. Though its 
wood is useless, its bi^ u ftbfous and its leaves are often used in native 
medicines ; it j eagjiirtSk'a poor gum. Karamhel, Dillonia pentagyna, 
bears fruit feed ; its wood is worthless. Kavand, 

Garissa .caran44|^H|jjH but well known tree bearing edible 
berries. £a!^aj|^|H|HK|flabra., is a^hand^gj^ shade tree ; the 
leaves arc seeds £in oil is extracted 
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Mohlia, Schrebora swiotenioides, a^middlosized tree, yields fair 
firewood. The wood is cJoso-gniiiied hard and durable, and has 
some of the qualities of boxwood. Nava, Lagerstreemia 

laiiceolata, is generally used for firewood and somotimes for 
fish stnk(‘s, and is jilso fit for house building. Ndmlrnlx, Pious 
Hit lisa, is Olio of the best of i*oadsido trees. Nimh, Mclia 

indica, w(‘ll known throughout the district, is much esteemed 
for its medicinal ])ropertios. Nivar, Barriiigtonia racemosa, bearing 
s})ik(!s of beantilul pink flowers, ift common in hedgej:*ows on the 
coast. A irce of the same name, Barriiigtonia acntangula, grows 
near salt water beyond the tidal range. The wood is tough and 
heavy, and among other purposes is much used for making well 
kerbs and boat kiuios. ^llie tree Ixjars an edible fruit, and its bark 
is a fisb poison. Podrai or Pvjri, Mclia azcdaracli, is a large 
and Immlsome tree of tli(» nivih kind. Its hard borniis are strung 
together rttichworpas m‘.(*klaccs. Palnft, Butea frondosa, is common. 
Its wood, ihougli of fjiir (piality, is not niiieli u^cd for*J)uilding or 
h<T j)urposf»s. Its Hewers yit'hb a dye and the ro«tts a fibre. 
A wai(‘ry fluid gal liered from its roots is considerc^d a cure for fever, 
and its seeds for wtanus. Palaavel, Ihitea siipcrl)n, a giant creeper, 
is (*a.ll(‘d />(( lance] Ironi th(i rcs( ‘in bianco its leaves have to those of 
ihepffJan frc'o. Pdmjdca, Krythriiia indica, is a middle-sized quick 
growing Its waxul, known as inoclti wood in Madras, is used 

for making^ rafts, and, when hollowed, it makes good cattlo 
<lrinking ti*<^ngbs. Balm-ta.p]>ing knivt*s, dc/.s*, ar(^ sharpmied on this 
Wood. ravjdnthni, ov water /('nuhid, Kugc'nia salicifolia, grows 
gcnc!*ally oir river l>iinks. Jts wood is iisixl fur. making rafters. Vdijar, 
I'b’ciis I'ordiloUti, is a Ijirge sha.d(‘ Irc'c, but fnom its awlcw’ard sliapo 
is I(‘ss sui* 0 (l llian eitliertlie rad or the vdvdenh for roadside ])lanting. 
Peldrif '1^1't‘wifi n ml i flora, a small biisli-liko tree, has a. soft wood which 
is used fors(‘ver{il ])urposes, PJiatian, Artocar])Us integrifolin, tlio 
well kno\vn jack free, beai-s a. large fiaiit which is much pi-ized by 
jjl classes. It is oftcni ])la.nted as a slnide trei‘ by the roailsidoand its 
wood is (wcellent. J^haldri, Albizzia stipulala, is a large tree, but 
i‘\ce])t that its leaves sup[)ly* foilder, it is of little use. Of the 
Ficus ndigiosa, llu're is a very beautiful tree at Vadavli 
twenty miles iiuith of Jfliiwndi with a gii-lli of 4() feet 9 inches. 
Pail, Stercidia foetida, resmnbles kok'eti iu almost all points. 
Rail Uiidi\ or for(^st 'iivdi, Ochrocai'pns longifolius, yields fair 
Avood and a favonrito fruit. JUtha, feapimlus einargiuatiis, the 
coinnion soapimt tree, is groAvn in maiiy parts of the district. Teak, 
ndijf Tecioaa gramlis, though uever found largo excxqit iu some 
remote places, grows throiigJiout the district in great abundance.^ 
An oil emplovaxl as a remedy iu certain cattle-disoajsies is extracted 
from its W(K)d. Sdrar, jhnnbax inalabaricum, the well known 
silk-cot ton tree, has very ligiit Avood wdiich is holloAved for 
canoes and wafer troughs. It growls to a large size. Its cotton is 
used as tinder. Shemhat, Odina W'odier, yields fair firewood. 


M>i. Hove, wlio travelled tbrougli the district about the year 1786, states that 
large teah then a}>()ur)ded jji Th^na. In 1820, according to ITamiUoii (Description, IT. 
150), the toiik forests lying along the western side of the tiahy^drift to the north and 
uortli’Caat of Basseia, supplied the Bomba} dockyard. 
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Tlio wood is also used iff building huts. Shm\ Albizzia 
odomtissima, is a large tree whose leaves yield good fodder. Skisav, 
Dalbei'gia latifolia, is a usof iil timber tree, but seldom grows to any 
gfeat size. Shivan, (linoliiia arboroa, is a largo tree of the teak kind 
yielding edible fruit; its glossy wood takes a high polish and is 
much used in paiinoliiig. Snray Ca.suarinae(juisetifolia, grows freely 
near the sea especially in fcSalsette ; its wood is heavy, strong, and 
tough, and makes good fuel. Tdrho^'^ Flacourtia or JCylosnia ? a tree 
found generally on high hills, bdars- a sub-acid red coloured fruit 
enclosing three or four seeds in its stiv)ijg and thick pulp. It is not 
known if its wood is in any way useful. Tawh/utmi, Diospyi*os 
melanoxylon, is evorywhoi\3 common. The black lieartwood of old 
trees is used for cart wheels mid for bracelets, and, instead of sandal- 
wood, is ground into a paste and smeared over the face and body 
after worshipping the gods. Hie leavers, like those of the^ylJtri, are 
much in rolling cigarettes that s]ii[) oads' are dVery year 

sent to Jloiribay. Cal()SM.nth(3fli indica, a iiseh^ss treo as far 

as its wood^gocs, is said to iiaVe, heeling buds and leaves. Tlvarf 
Avicennia tomeiiLosa; a firi'Wood tree, generally grows in Siilt marshes. 
TioaSj Ougeinia dallM'i‘gioi(ies, a largo but sca.i*c(' Iree, grows besi. in 
the north of I ho disli icl. Its liard and heavy h(*artwood is nsc(l 
fur housebuilding and for fudd tools. Tolcary Bambnsa, is of two 
kinds, the comniou unarmed b^niiboo, vulgaris, and tlio male armed 
bamboo, stri<‘ta ; The S0(3ond vari(‘t 3 '^ is not hollow, and is tlieroforo 
known by the- ij.i/"? of hlhuriv iokar, Zizyphui^ngosa, is a 

small tree ])ea’/ing edible fruit. IJkM, CWycoptcTis tlorilmnda, is a 
creeping shrub, which, when cut young, sends out a watery fluid. 
Ifs tough and stnuig Wood is much us<‘d ^r makin||f field tools, 
llnibar, Ficus glouierata., is tlie wild fig-tree. Undt, CaIo])hylluui 
iiiophyllum, is a voiy liaudsome tree gi'owing nea.r the coast. The 
wood is very useful, and from its nuts a thick oil is (‘xtracted. Vad, 
Ficus indica, is a well known shade tr(30. Fujves’, Spathodea 
quadrilociilaris, Jias soft easily worked wood and leaves much eaten 
by cattle. Vdnll, Ulinus iiitegrifolia, is a largo find common firewoc^d 
tree whoso leaves ai’c giv^cn to cattle as fodller. 

The forest ]>r()ducts arc timber, firewood, charcoal, bamboos, 
kdrv'if (ilii and other barks, and a^da and temhhuyu t loaves. 

Timber conies to market in two forms, dressed and undressed. 
The dressed timber is generally larger than the undressed, and 
consists chi(^fly of house boaiaas and posts, large rafters, keels and 
knees for boats, door and window-frames, and rounded hod and Icahimb 
logs for fishing stakes. Most of the undrossod timber is for rafters. 
The best wood comes to the Basseiii marts chiefly from Jawlnlr, 
Vdda, and a few private villages. The traders, Christian cartmqn 
ehigfly of Chulna, Mduikpur, Gokhivra, Sandor, and Barhanpiir in 
Bassein, are known as Vadvak or gardeners. They purchase fallen 
timber from Government cMefly in Vdda, and also buy tho right to 
Oiat green wood in JawhAr, as well as, though this source ot supply 
is nearly exhausted, from villages and holdings whoso owtiors 
have forest rights. Government sell felled or fallen timber 
at about Us. (Rs. 7} the oart for teak and 10&*. (Rs. 5) for other 
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timber. In JawMr and in privatefrillages standing wood is sold 
at an average rate of £1 (Rs. 10) the cart. The Vddvals are the 
best axemen in the district^ and their carts are larger and their cattle 
stronger than those found in other sub-divisions. Their carts are 
generally drawn by buffaloes which are cheaper than large bullocks. 
Some^ however, uso bullocks as buffaloes cannot work so well in the 
hot weather. The cartmen start in gangs of from five to thirty carts 
travelling by night and in the cool of the day, and get over about 
fifteen miles a day with empty and ten with laden carts. Each cart 
Jtas a driver, who is at the same time an axeman, and’vfh^ is helped 
a boy. On reaching the place where the tinil)er is to be cut they 
camp near w'ater, which is absolutely necessary for buffaloes, and 
the cattle are turned loose in charge of some of the older l3oys. 
The rest of the boys stay in the camp and prepare food from the 
provisions brought in baskets on the carts. The axemen go in 
different directions to look for and fell suitable trees, searching 
till they find enough to yield as many cartloads of squared timber 
they need, and noting trees for removal on future trips. This 
search lasts, as a rule, over several days during which the cattle 
arc allowed to rest. They are thou (‘inployed in dragging the logs 
to open spaces or to tin* camp where the wood is sliaped with 
considerable skill, the ohj(*ct being to g(‘t as full a cartload as 
possible witliont overloading the cattle or lessening the value of the 
timber eiiher by over or by under <lressing. The men work together, 
and the cartel are genc'-rally hidon in ten or twelve days. 'I'he loading 
is a work of considerable skill as the weight must bo carefully balanced 
and fastened firmly on the carts. If not properly balanced the load 
will either choke the catllo or weigh them down. The cattle rest 
while the loading and squaring goes on and are fresh to start home 
again. The trip averages about i-weiity days. The timber is laid 
close to the cartineu^s villages in fields, or in salt water mud, 
and here customers come to choose and buy. A cartload of dressed 
timber in Basscin measures about thirty cubic feet, and, on an average, 
is worth £3 (Ra. 30), of which, on an average. Government receive 125, 
(Rs.G). The cutters are often in the hands of moneylenders who 
advance money and have a lien on the timber. Wlien at this 
work the YddVals expect, for every cart, including man boy and cattle, 
to make at least I 5 . Gd, (12 cn?.) a day. 

In the rest of the district the timber trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Memans, though a few Mdrwar Vanis, Pdrsis, and Brahmans have a 
share. These dealers buy the forests of private villages, and wood 
that government have cut and sold by auction, and also the right 
to trees' in occupied lands and in Jawhar. They have this wood 
roiighfl^; Sreseed and squared by cartmen whom they employ to bring 
it to railway stations, and who are, as a rule, paid by the 

trip, dealers, chiefly at Savta and Manor, who are also 

tradsi:^!^^ rice, own many carts and employ their own men and 
catt l^^ 'in Mfihim the chief cartmen are Vanjaris. Compared with 
the j^^pin Vddvalfi, the Vdnjaris are poor woodmen, their carts are 
cattle weak. They work, as a rule, for dealers, and 
are pHjf by ihe trip. Rafters delivered at wood stores are ^nerally 
shitpqBby Kdtbkaris, who are paid about 4». (Rs. 2) the score for 
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dressing and rounding them. Otii^yood is either loft undressed, 
or is very slightly dressed in the jforel^s, and not touched again at 
the boat stations. The Bhiwndf oartien como next to those of 
Bassein, but they do not deal in timbemnd for many years have not 
done a large trade. In Sanj^n and % neighbourhood, Musalman 
cartmon take the place of the Mahim Vpjdris. ^J^heso are the chief 
carters employed in the wood ttnde. -besides tljem, hundreds of 
Kunbis and others own carts, and in the l^r season occasionally carry 
timber but almost always undressed woo(i The chief ports to which 
timber is are Bhavnagar, Cambay, Bcirir, and Bombay. Timber ; 
is sold by £he piece or by the score, and no\by the cubic foot, thougH 
the measurement of gaj and tnm is genen^ understood. 

The firewood trade is chiefly in the of Memans, b$mdea 

whom, one or two Parsis, and a few and other Hindus 

are also engaged. I'he dealers buy the rt^t^itirvey occupants and 
inamddrs, as also the wood cut and sola*' bi'Government, and the 
right to take dead \^)od at so much the hhahclA The khandi, at whicl\> 
CovcrnmcMit sell wood, is seven huiidredweighl or twenty-eight mans 
of twenty-eight pounds each. Amoug trais the khandi varies 
ill size. Thus, while a khandi of billots, dry wood is taken 

at twenty-eight mans, a khandi of logs is tal^ at thirty-one mans, 
and, if these logs bo cut into drums, ganderis, U khandi is of thirty 
If trjuh'rs buy standing wood, they gene:^ly arrange with the 
cartmon to and stack the w'ood at boat or^ailwaju stations at 
a fixed rate for ouch cartload, or, where, as at bine boat stations, 
the traders are also rice dealers and landholder\owning carts and 
cattle, they use their own carts and men. Whenl trader contraci-s 
to bring Govoriiinont dead wood from the fohst, the cartmon 
are generally paid by the trip. The rates varyW;^|t,,tho class of 
.A)od brought, and are always tlio subject of hardtoi^ning. The 
best kinds of firewood are khatr and dhdvda, andS^d hhair roots 
arc', highly valued for goldsmith’s work. Fuel brought in 

headloads, hhdrds, weighing about fourteen poun^^eh. These 
come chiefly from the Government forests. ConiT* ' " 
headloads of fuel from the Government forests are 
who pay up to 4<i. (Rs. 2) the hundred loads. Poo| 
these loads to wood stores where the contractors buy 
at Id, ( anna) each. Long round billets, ondds, of dr| 
brought by poor people and bought by the thousan 
places from which wood is exported are, by sea, fro^ 

Savta’ in Dahanu from Mor^mba, Manor, Dahisar, 
ports on the Vaitarna and Tansa rivers in Bassein and \ 

Bhiwndi ; and from Apta in Panvel; and by land fror 
Khardi, Atgapn, Vasind, and Titvdla railway stations od 
and fromBadl^pur and Noral on the Poona branch of thi 
railway. All the fuel that finds its way to boat stati^ 
to Bombay in drums and billets. The consignees in 
nearly all Khojas and cliarge fiive per cent for sellingl 
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^ The site of the boat stivtion, though called S^vta* is in Saroii aerau^^vor. 
Mr. E. J, Ebden, 0.S. * 
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ooiasignod to thorn. Some &pdbia^ cut in lengths of about 
54 foot, is bought for iiso in thponapur boning ground at Bombay. 

Charcoal is made by decilts who bi* the right to trees from 
holders of survey numbers at/ private lan3j|, and, as a rule, employ 
Kathkaris paying them 4^r. Ws. 2) for each cartload. Charcoal is 
made both from green and m wood, the former ohie% in the semth 
and the latter in the noTtti.pt is sold at about £4 Hie 

bnudred bidds or round bjKets, eighteen ,ii^||p%ixtooa 

ftiboos are brought iiil&a quafnfci^g!| 

[m, and Dahdiiu 

tities to Sq W and 

tho 


^Tawhaf , .. 

to Manor. ' At bamboos Aie W^JMfpkhdda. 

Dealers buy th :)vernmGnt ^^t an ®^emge rate 

of 4s. (lls, 2) tlic h At Sanjan the feest are worth £6. 

*^(Rs. GO) the Ihoiisan he canes are cut by Varlis, Kathkaris, 
and Diior or Tokria i’ a cost of about J Oif. (Its. 5) the thousand, 
the cost of cartage yl ^ further average outlay of £l 10.v. 

(Us. 1 5) . Tho cuttin ^yj seldom done by the cari-nieu who simply 

(jjirt tho ready cut iboos to wood stuivs., 'J’ho earttrieu are 

generally the dealor^fe^ii’vants, except near Sanjan where they are 
M usalmjlns jjud DodL The carts go ^n bands of ton to thirty, load at 
oiKHj, imd tfavol in Jupany. An average cartload has t hroo hundred 
bainbcHjs. Tho caiJ u.re cut from Decomber to June. 1?he shoots 
rapidly rea.ch theiriH height, but, tlioso of the largo Jralak or padai 
bamboo, take at Jhst two years to harden and become fit for 
rafters. Shoots of^.S^det bamboo, from six months to a year old, are 
used by Ihiruds fl^irohing baskets, winnowing fans, and mats for 
room Will Is, grai o-^id cart covers. Two, year old bamboos 

are prtderred foippcib'y their sides aro^ solid ai!id do not shrink. 
1 ho chief demaiJ for bamboos is from Kathiawar, the most prized 
being thin-skiiyd hollow bamboos about eight inches in girth. 
There is little pde in the largo kaialc and padai bamboo, which, 
when full gre^b runs to ninety feet high and eighteen inches 
round, or in i small variety known as jith. The former died 
out about te/ years ago and the new crop is not ready. A full 
grown bambjf of this kind soils for \\d. (1 anna), in growing 
bamboos strifWatoh has to be kept, as the forest tribes are very 
fond of dig^ aiid eating the shoots. The small bamboo, 
is in great^al demand for dunnage to roofs and for fencing. 

Kdrvi. Kdrvi, Stro]fe»thus grahaiuiimus, which grows for eight years and 

then dies, fii^rgely used for the inner walls of houses. It is not 

Leaves. much exp#»,d. Tembhurni and Apia leaves are very largely 
gathered f|;pyport to Bombay, where they are used[ for ’making 
cigarette ^^he trade is chiefly in the hands of K4m4this and 

Musalm^^^^.^o of the right to purchase leaves generally fetches. 
lUyivliKinr. about £^HE l&OO) a year^ M^balans, hirdds, are found in 
Mokhd^^Hl^^/ one T£da village, and in small quantities on 
tho Ch^H|^^^theran range. ¥he yearly ci^ is estimated at 
less thJKm^nauiHs of seven hundredweights each. ThAkurs and 
Jvolis' flScr and dry th6 hirdds between October and January. 
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Collections are now made b’ 
paid at the rate of 12s. 
largely used ,by fishermoi 
quantity comes frdm ppij 
departmental cuttings yi 
is sold to Kolis at lOsti 
bark is.ajisq .^sed tot 

Next to 
. the largest 
resoryesj 
of the es 
Sfls( ' 


1878. who! Area, 625 square mi:l 

gazetted as* reserv^ and 1039 squares 
These areas arc nwely approxiniato ana 
and final selection is still in progress. 

The following table shows in detail the pi^ 
forests : 

TiuXna Forestry. 1879. 


iho^orost department, the gatherers being 
(Rs. G-2) ^or each khandi. Ain bark is 
ffor dyeing, their nets. A considerable 
lands an| from Jawhar. Every year 
from iStt llP 250 khandis of bark which 
5) * the khmdi- Ghilhdri and shembdti 
such large ^^i^tities. 

and KhdnJ^i the Thdoa forests 
the ifftii^^ncy. Its Gover: 

about forty pe; 
ah^u, Mahim^ 
l^e ifiiL 

SB^^^PWirmdded in 
been provisionally 
protected forest, 
work of settlement# 

at distribution of the 
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In north Dahann, the northern watershed of the Varoli and Kalii 
rivers, west of Garnbhirgad, is not well wooded, and, so much of 
it as is west of the line of rail, is bare. The country is more like 
Surat than Tbaua. The wild date, Pheenix silvestris, abounds in the 
ravines and stream beds. Further south the country is; well wootled 
and the forests on the slopes of the principal bills, Oambliirgad, 
Barad, Mahalakshmi, and Segva, and on the coast/, range, ani 
full of promising though not very large timber. The; bamboo is 
not common, but teak is plentiful, and with it are fouxid airt, Jwd, 
kalavihj ndha^ honda, and other trees. Much timbei^^lding flat 
land between tbe hills lias been entered in the nai^ m ^ survey 
occupants and branch lopping has severely dama^edABprowth of 
uib, hed, and kalamb. Except in the ® raviiw^)H|^Bpo of the 
higher hills, wtoro are old stately iiml^^^H|LOBt iill 

young. Up to fifty years ago i^e ^country was ^■^^pod-ash 
tillage, which the, Varlia and EoHs still try to carry A^^wtealtli, 
Wilhiu the last twenty yeai's these forests were for 
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sleepers for the Baroda railway, for wood for the coast 
villages and for export, so that are iwswr only the 

remains of what were once, and the |ro'mise of wijBt some day 
may be, fine forests. Excluding the ,j)0% ^vision of Umbargaon, 
Government have reserved in Dd^hanu ^allpghts to trees, e^tcept 
that for field and house purposes survey may use trees 

growing on their holdings, other than t§^l^ blackwood. 

Fair weather tracks, fit for timber cai^ ^ of the 

siib-division. For about nine miles bill fiisa .ajid. Ambesari 

and llsiytali, the range of hills which runlf^lli to^th3^ea blocks 
the way to the coast. No other tracks cri^sa Mils except at 
Aino and Vanai in the Asbonda valley. Forest ducC gOes by sea, 
from Sanjdn and S^vta, and from some smalle^Jaoat stations such 
as Dahanu, Gholvad, Chinchni, and VdngaonJ&The drawback to 
Witvta, as a place of export, is that wood fron^ie inland forests 
is taxed in passing through the Ganjad sub-dwsion of Jawhd.r, 
For this reason, except north Jawhar timber ^|pch gc^ to Sd,vta, 
ihtJ inferior port of Sanjan secures most of the Dhftp^mpur and 
Daman produce. In addition to tlio export by sea, foraBteoduce is 
also sent from the Vaiigaon, Dahiiuu Road, Gholvad, HKi, Sanjan 
and Bhilad railway stations. ^ 

The Miihim forests form three bolts, to tho west of the Baroda 
railway lino, between the railway and tho range hills that runs 
nearly paralfel to the railway from one to four miles inland, and to 
tlic east of tho range of hills. Tho only forests to the west of tho 
railway lino are near Boisar station and on tho Pophli hill in tho 
south-west comer of the sub-division. The tract between the 
niihvay ^nfl tho hill range has much teak especially in the north. 
Branch lopping and the fuel and timber demands of the coast 
vdl luges liavo destroyed tho aln and other trees of which traces 
siiow that there were once dense forests. The west face of tho hill 
range is fairly clothed, but their store of timber is not to be 
compare^ with that on their eastern slopes. Tho whole country 
east coast range is well wooded. Tho best forests are 

on the slopes of tho fortified hills of Asava, Kaldurg, and 
Tandulvadi. Inhere are also reserves of some value about Ashori 
fort and the ranges near it, and in the villages of Barhdnpur, Somta, 
Mendhvan, Ghaneghar, Pola, Boranda, Khadkavna., B^ra, Kond- 
gaon, and Karsud in the north-east. The forests near Asheri are 
within eas}'' reach of the Manor boat station and tho Boisar railway 
station, and are full of young wood of good quality. The Takmak 
foi’ests are in the villages of Jayshet, G^nja, Dhekala, Khaira, and 
Haloli in the south-east, on the slopes of the high fort of Takmak, 
and between ranges that ]^un north and south from this fort. These 
forests have a rich young growth of bamboos and of almost every kind 
oi Thdna forest timber, fud are within eight miles of the boat stations 
on tho Vaitarna. The remaining fprests are on the range which runs 
parallel with the Vaitarna north and south, from Dahisar to Umbar- 
pada. The timber is similar to that in Asheri and Jdyshet, but ain 
and bamboo do not flourish on the western slopes. These reserves 
are nowhere more than five miles from water carrtaige. For sixteen 
miles along tho course of the Vaitarua there extensive forests 
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Ute ewek wkA tidal boait1i(tations at evorjr mile or two. From 
thb eveak reserves within nine miles of its 

hfuJtt it is htliHevsi. tlljpl irheii systematic forest arrangoments are 
<maii|dhtSt a yearly supply of snore than 7500 tons (30,000 khandis) 
«! firewood <3(ui he exi^tiad* * Except m the Ashcri petty division, 


4irsa8ferzod to 
which behmg^^l^ 
all rights in ' ** ’ 
on their lahd^egcs 
roads all j00es: 
D^hduu to tto 1 


a D4liduu or Sanjdn, and in two villages 
i’6ijKolvan, whore Government have kept 
Dwing, survey occupants own the trees 
blackwood. There are fair wekther 
|iif>it((livHsion. In the range, which runs from 
10 south of Mahiin, four passes, at Shirgaon, 
Khaiavdi, Mahdgao^ and Bdra, are fit for carts, i^'rom Bdra, as far 
oouth as the bank i ‘the Vaitarna, there is no road fer carts. The 
Vaitarna flows tjj ^ugh the sub-division for about twenty-five 
miles, and vessels |J twenty-five tons (100 kharuUs) can sail to Manor. 
Besides from Man t forest produce goes by sea from 8aya, Dahisar, 
^bar]jMa, Tandulvadi, and other boat stations along the^^ 
from^imimba, Tai'iijmr, and Katpdti on the coast, 
from tbo 8aphala, Palghar, and Boisar stations of 

bfVada is well wooded. The chief 


Khdmloli, 
Vaitarna, i 
By land iM 
the Barod? 
The whol^ 


reserves are in 


the east, where there is one forest block of thiity square miles with 
no inhabitants amj^no pj*ivate rights. ^J%’s tract, stretching from the 
PinjaJ to the vV’tnriia, i& cut from the rest of Vada by lowiu^ls through 
which there are only two passes fit for carts. There is much fine wood, 
but it cannot be profitably brought to market until a road is oiiened 
to Khardi blatiou and the existing passes improved. AlmAu, a fiat 
forest in the alluvial soil of the Vaitarna, almost an island, contains 
some of tlie finest em and teak in the district and a plentiful growth 
of bamboos. 'J’ho other reserves are on and round the chief biL..^. 
Tlie forests round the Kohoj hill are, on an average, eight miles 
from Manor. The forests on the Liidgaon hill.s, on the part of the 
Takmak range that lies ail Vada, on the slopes of the\JU|jjua and 
iJomkflvla hills on the Khahapur border, and on the Dau^*^^!! and 
the hills near Khopri, are all rich in teak, a in, dhdvda, and otlier 
trees. In the red soil in the east dhdvda is found in perfei-tion 
and all other trees t hri ve. G o vernment right s in all trees in occupi ‘d 
lands have been reserved, survey occupants being allowed to u^o 
for house and field purposes but not for trade the trees, other than 
teak, blackwood, and growing on their laud. In the fair season 
carts can tiMvel over the whole except the east of the sub-division. 
For sea export the markets are Manor, Saya, Bhiwndi, and Bhat^n% 
and for laud export the Atgaou and V^sind stations of the Peninsula 
Railway. 


The part of Bassein to the east of the Tnngdr range lies in the 
Taitama watershed and is generally well W*boded. In the coast 
strip to the west of the Tungar range, the forests are extensive, the 
chief being on the slopes of Tungdr and Kdmandurg, in the Pelh^r, 
Kaman, Ohichoti, Poman, and Pdya villages in the south-east, and in 
the villages of iN^gla and Sasunavghar, which border the Bassein 
creek for two miles. The cluster of hilh in the north hsMS a fair 
B 310—5 > 
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amonnt of forest^ teak, as well as %hmri being plentiful East of 
Tungdr, in the valleys formed by the Tung&r^ Gotdra^ and Byali&i 
ranges^ and the Takmak> Kdla^ and Dhamni hills^ thelorest growth 
is promising, and, at no distant date, will yield lai^e returns. 0nt3 
eight years ago these forests were freely cut by the people of the 
coast villages, and by sugar boilers not only for but for 

export to Bombay. Ain, hed, kalamb, and teak grow 

in profusion. As the survey gave the occupants the property 
in the trees growing on their holdings, the occupied, nrea is sonie* 
what liiHre of timber; but the Government li^^ are well 
wooded. The chief forests are the portion of the Takmak block in 
Sakvar, Bhatdna, and Medha'; and of the Gotara bhujt in B^yv&n, 
Karjop, 4Gategar, and the Tungar hill slopes. is the 

name as in other sub-divisions, except that hirda dcwH and 

that dhdvda does not flourish. Fair weather cart trafl^K^ian easy 
outlet for forest produce to Bassein and the large boast villages. 
^^jPn the Td-nsa before it joins the Vaitarna are four boat stations, 
Usgaon, Bhatd,na, Khanivda, and Chimana, from within Jiix miles of 
which, it is estimated that, by 1885 when the forests are ready to 
work by rotation, besides bamboos, about 3750 tons (15,Q^ khandis) 
of wood can be shipped yearly. Another boat station within nine 
miles of the south of the sub-division is Ju-Naiidrukhi in Bhiwndi. 

Tlie north of Bhiwndi, lying in the Vaitarna watershed, is compa- 
ratively flat^and well -tilled, and, except fruit trees and teak, is bare of 
trees. Buf? the ranges of hills that run north and south are fairly 
covered with timber. The flat lands near the Tansahave a thick 
growth of teak, with ain and other common, or injdyali^ trees, but 
bi jinch lopping has greatly injured those forests. As far as the Gotdra 
hill eight miles north of Bhiwndi there i» no real forest such as there 
in Ma-him, D^hiliiu, and Vada, although, thirty years ago this 
country was covered with very fine timber except close to the rice 
fields. The change was caused by the railway demands, and 
since then by the gradual clearing from occupied- lands of all wood 
except teak and blackwood. As occupied lands »*hecame stripped 
of timber, there was a considerable drain on Government lands, 
and, within the last few years, for fuel and wood-ash manure, 
cultivators have cut freely all over lands not included in first class 
forest reserves. The hills in the east and west of the sub-division are 
Tvell clothed with timber. Mahuli to the east has good forests, and, 
in the west, are very large and valuable reserves on the slwes and in 
the valleys of the Kdmandurg, Gotara, and Dyahdri hills. From their 
flizb^, the free growth of the younjB^ trees, and from their nearness to 
the boat stations of Ju-N&ndrukhi and Bhiwndi, these are the most 
important forests in the sub-division. In central Bhiwndi, except 
on the hills near L&p, Khdling, and Eoshimbi, there is little forest. 
Forest produce finds an easy outlet along fair tracks. 

The chief boat stations, f’isha, Bhiwndi, and. J <^mmiini- 
cate with the Thdna creek, and, from them, timbj^ Imd firewood can 
be shipped to Bombay at any time of the year. 


. 1 JnjdyaU, literally oommoiioi base, are^thoae tMs whisk, imltke teak, *b1ackwood, 
IU)d iivm^ are not considered the property of. the state, 
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Tbe SM^piir forest' lands divided iiifeo two groups by the 
Penmsiila Bailway. North of the raUway and east of ^ardi the 
loresta are on tbe sides of the ilMiiTines^ and on the slopes of the 
hills through wMch the Vaitama and Pinj^l flow. Every village 
has some fore^^t. The best Reserves are the Palinja forest in the 
villages and Ambla ; in Suryamd.!^ Gomgbar^ Kmista, 

Kurlod, Botosldy.«j|j^ivnala^ Anjnup^ and Ddpur in the sooth of 
Mokhdda; and in Assa, Kogda, Ahira, Alra, Bobdari^ Kirmiri, Vavaj, 
and Ruighayn the north. Teak and bamboo are plentifot and in 
the north^jSnforests are of good quality, Myrobalans sk found 
chiefly in the villages of Kdshti, Kinista, Kevnala, Suryamdil, 
Gomjg^wr^ Sdida. In this part of Shah^pur survey 

occupiM|||||^S^om there arc few^ were allowed to use for%ouse and 
geld ^^^HHput not for aale^ all trees in their holdings except 
tedk, and iivas. With this exception^ Government have 

reserved all tights in trees. There is little trade in wood, the country 
being so rugged that carts cannot be used except in a few of th^ 
northern villages and along the valley of the Pinjal. Wood for the 
Deccan has to be dragged by bullocks up the Shir, Humbdehimet, and 
Chandry^iimet passes. West of Khardi, in the north-west comer of 
Shdhapui7 on the confused mass of hills between the Vaitarna and 
T^usa, is a considerable area of good forest, the best being the 
Bhuishet forest on the Aghai side of the Ikna hill. South of this and 
still north of the railway lino, .the country is well wooded, the chief 
forests being on the slopes and in the valleys of the MShuli range^ 
as in Khor, Povli, Khosta, Bhdvsa, Dahagaon, Katbav, Mahuli, and^ 
Kinista. Government own all trees in all lands, except in the vrirage.’t 
of Koshimbra, Pevli, Khor, Boranda, Vandra, Katgaon or Kntb*;,"^ * 
Dahagaon, Selavli, V^sind, Bhatsai, Sarmdl, Pali, and Sdna near 
Mahuli, which w-ere transferred from Bhiwndi at the time oi’ the 
settlement. The timber marts for north Sluihapur are, for export 
by land, the railway stations, and by sea Pishebandar and Bhivmdi, 
South of the railway, for about fifteen miles from the Sahy^dris, are. 
8 series of plateaus seamed by river channels. The hills are' rocky 
and bare. Most of the forest in the ravines of the Chor and Bhatsa 
rivers in the villages of Pathola, Kalbhonda, and Pdlheri, is very 
good, while that on the plateaus is, as a rule, poor. Government 
own all trees in all lands, survey occupants having the- right to 
use trees growing on their lands for field and house pur pesos . 
As this tract is much cut by ravines, the forests are difficult io 
work and tlicre are few cart tracks for the export of produce. Tho 
markets are the E&s^nra, Khardi, Atgaon, and Vfeind railway 
stations,. The Agra road runs through the sub-division side by side 
with tho railway* A road to open up the Chop river by the villages 
oi B4bra and Jtobul^s^ is soon to be made. West of this tract,- 
and souti^qf 3 ^ the country, though passable by carts, ia 
vary rougl^^ S^ii^hda gfowa to a great sise especially in the deepm^ 
ravines, hMj and Halamh of considerable size and 

g^od form are m hitge quantities. The hills near tho railway 
south of Vfeind, »d at Khera, and Sarangpuri, are well 

clothed. But the south of ShAh^ur is rather bare chiefly because^ 
in the Kinavfi peitjr divisioii formerly belonged to Murb^, 
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tii€ survejT gave the occnpantiS p^t^etary righta m the tr^ m 
their holdings, except teak and ^^k^ood. The only lair foresta m 
i^inavli are about Apta and HKna Khind and round the Dhusai 
hills, and near Ambarja and in the K&lu river reserve. Thalas^an 
island of about 300 acres in the K^lu river, is full of large though 
not very well grown timber. Hirda is found on M&huli and in the 
rugged country under the Sahyadris about Dholkhainb. Dhd/uda^ 
teak, and ain are very plentiful. Except in Dahdgaon and K&tbdr 
where young trees are coming up iu great numbers, is not so 

common as in the coast sub-divisions. 

The Siilsetto forest lands may be divided into two groups, those 
on the mainland between the Bombay creek and the Parshik hills, 
the belt of land known as Khorna 'patti^ and those on the island 
of Salsette. The Parshik range is poorly clothed. On the island 
there are good forests in the Vehdr watershed, in the Yeur valley 
at Kashi Mira find Ghodbandar, and some valuable bS>hul woods 
^Bir the Borivli station of the Central India Railway. With these 
exceptions there is hardly any Government forest in S^lsette. 
All of it is in the hands of largo prtjprietors such as Messrs. 
Witdia, Habibbh^i, Byramji Jijibh?h, and 'IVlang. Considering 
their nearness to Bombay and the largo population nf . Salsette, 
thjO forests are of good (piality and are full of yonng wood, 
straight, and wt^ll grown. UVo railways and two roads give easy 
ac5<*css to thog Bombay market which can also bo reached by the 
i’hana crecB. 
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The Kalyan forests arc on the Chandori or Malangad range and in. 
i .10 ravines and hill slopes on the borders of Karjat and Murbad. 
Tilt rest of the sub-division is comparatively bare. Teak is common,. 
' ;‘>t.,"oj!tce])t in the forests on the Chandori range, unreserved or 
iujayali trees are scarce. The survey settlement gave the occupants 
the ownership of the trees in their lands except teak and black- 
wood. The result is that the uplands and a great portion of the 
Governmert lands have been cleared. The sub -division is well 
supplied with good fair-weather tracks and navigable creeks. The 
chief export centres are Kalyan and the Badlapur and Titvala 
railway stations. 

Murbdd has no large reserves. The timber bearing tracts are on 
the Sahyadri slopes and along the borders of Kalyan and Sh^hApur. 
Near the Mdlsej and Nana passes the Sahyadris are well clothed. 
In the rough tract that stretches from five to ten miles from the 
foot of the Sahyddris tlie uplands are tilled, but there are forests in 
the ravines. Away from the Sahyadris, the north and central villages 
have a large quantity of small scattered foak and some blackwood. 
Other trees are rare as, at the time of survey, they were made over to 
the occupants and have since been cleared. TIw sub-division is welt 
mipplied with fair*weaiUier cart tracks. The Titvdla, Badldpor, 
Vasind, and Neral railway stations are the duel timber marts. 

The only forests in Panvel are round M&nikgad, on the Chanderi 
mngo, and on the slopes of Kam^ Kalha, and Rdusai. These 
forests are poor, and, though there is some teak m Mdnikgad, it is 
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of little sUb or value. The Hills and the Parehik slopes are 

ver^ bare from the great deuMv of the large Bombay and coast 
l^pidation^ and the occupied ^aoSi have been almost stripped of 
timber. The Poona-Thina road offers art easy outlet for forest 

g roduce, and timber and firewood are always in demand at Panvel. 
ut the export is small and chiefly fiom private lands and villages. 
Though there are some good reserves^ Karjat, exclusive of 
KhaMpur^ is not a forest country. The chief forests are near the 
SahyAdris, J^wards the border of KalyAn, and on the slopes of 
MAtherAi^' Near the railway, between Karjat and Neral, there is a 
large area of land without any forest. At Khandas, Humgaon, 
Chochi, and Kondana in the east near the SahyAdris, and at Ardai 
and Mala near the KalyAn border, there is still much forest. In 
the south in KhAlApur the chief forests are on the slopes of isolated 
hills and ip ravines on MAtherAn and Prabal. The uplands have 
little excep*lfr teak, but of teak there is a good deal. Each village 
has its teak patch and good rafters are found, but, except in th|||; 
Varoshi and Sundarvadi villages there is little other useful timber. 
Occupied lands are almost entirely bare. The sub-division is well 
supplied with fair-weather cart tracks. The chief mart is Neral on 
the Poona^ailway. 

Forest receipts have risen from £6465 (Rs. 64,650) in 1870-71 
£16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720) in 1879-80, During the same time chargeii 
have risen from £4043 (Rs. 40,430) to £8487 (Rs. 8%870). Tbe. 
following is a statement of the yearly receipts and charges : 
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1870-71 

6465 

4043 

2423 

lH7.';-76 

12,460 

6401 

60.79 J 

1871-72 

2(541 

4081 

5760 

1876-77 

12,016 

6381 

5095 

18'. 2-73 

7<)H0 

4481 

2599 

1877-78 
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5086 

6141 
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2101 

1878-79 

12,0t(() 

7811 

42i9 

1874-76 

11,172 

9813 

1359 

1879-80 

10,072 

8467 

7586 I 
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The following history of the chief questions connected with the 
forest claims of holders of land in Government villages has been 
contributed by Mr. E. J. Ebden, C. S., Forest Settlement Officer.* 

Before the introduction of the revenue survey the following were 
the leading provisions with res^^ect to trees in Government villages : 
1, The felling of teak was universally forbidden and the right of 
Government to do this was never questioned ; 2, The right to all 
t)ther trees upon their own lands was conceded to occupants ; 3, 
Lands in which sporadic cultivation of dry crops was earned on, or 
from which the cultivator was in the habit of liking branches and 
leaves for rob or wood-ash manure, were treated not as private 
lands but as Qovemmenit waste ; j4| The right of the cultivator 


, 1 Som sceomit of tli0 Ibnwt of lar^ prtyprieton, indmdiir and MfMdtSy is' 

is tts l^uid . . * . , , 
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to take from these lands material for rib was recognised, and, s# 
a favour and not as a righti he was allowed to cut upon &eia 
opmmon wood for house use> but not for purposes of trade ; 5, In 
portions of the forest the fallowing eight trees were reserv^ in 
addition to teak : ain, Terminalia tomentosa ; hibla, Pterooarpus 
HiairBupium ; ndna, Lagerstroemia hnceolataf Briedalub 

ilMosa; hed, Adina cordifolia ; dhivda, Anogeiessuslatifolia ; Jealamb, 
Stephegyne parvifolia ; ehisav, Dalbergia ktifolia; latterly ahigav and 
Uvas, Ougeinia dalbergioides, were .placed on the aame^ootmg with 
teak* 

Under the revenue survey three distinct settlements were 
introduced, ittNasr^pur, Karjat, and the petty division of KhAd^pur; 
in Kolvan and Sanjan including Vada, Shdhdpur, Ddh4nu, and the 
petty division of Mokhdda ; and in all other sub-divisions. 

In the case of Kolvan and Sanjdn alone were the ii||Tisions 
,i,^garding trees clear and precise. In those parts^^JjKdistrict 
Government retained the ownerslup of all 

allowed to cut hrcwood and iimbor iV^r dcld any 

lands except those set aside as Unporial I’orestsr' TeaHPHPfewood 
tivaa and bamboo were everywhere reserved, the peop’e being 
allowed to cut bamboo for house purposes. No wood.^ any kind 
was to bo exported or sold for^ export. These prjbvisions have 
enabled Government to apply to* Kolvan |p d Sa uiAn a rule under 


was to bo exported or sold for^ export. These prjbvisions have 
enabled Government to apply to* Kolvan | md S a nk n a rule under 
;^ection 75 ♦of the Forest Act forbidding*S||PBttm^ any tree 
without the leave of the Collector. , 

T]i«-y|fect of the other proprietary rights in 

iteSjjp doubtful, as it is* iiot certainwrether the Survey Joint 
*?u)rsor Mr. Ellis^ rules are in force in the Konkan. This question, 
vrhich is chiefly of interest to the holders of varJeas or uplands, awaits 
>\he decision of Government. It does not affect teak and blackwood, 
which under either set of rules remain Government royalties, the 
High Court having in the Pendse case decided that if the Joint 
Rules werei introduced into the Konkan they were introduced, with 
Hl^^fioations to that effect. The main points ir^volved are whether 
Hp holder can in all cases I^Ct the trees holding without 

and whether he is entitled to the trees having bought 

*them at a valuation. In Resolution 5040 oi Ph September 1873, 
©orernment, in consequence c4 abuses^ withdrew from lan^olders 
the privilege which it had a few ybai^s previously conceded of 
ipurchasing at a valuation the teak trees standing jon their occupan* 
cies. It was ascertained that in some oases lUttle less than 

gigantic, had been perpetrated wijAi the help pf the 
ants to whom the work of numbering l^es was wfrusted* 

. The subject of rdb^r wood-ash mahuie attracted attention in the 
gorliest days of the survey, is in settHng the Nasrdpor 8ab*division 

t l855. In the opinion of the superintendetiik of survey each rice 
Iding had its allotted portion of what he termed oar Jios land, from 
which the cultivator drew material for rdb manure, cut gfass for 
farm use or for side, and in which he cultivated dry crops on pajrment 
either a plough tax or ^ fixed iigha ra^ These varhaa plots he 
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b^ered to be snf&cicmtly ^fined by bonndaries existing in the 
understanding of ibe cnltivatorsj and not to need expensive 
demarcation by the survey. Accibrdingly be fHoposed a system 
under vrbich tbe brancb and grass cutting privileges were guaranteed 
on payment of an addition to the rice rate, proportioned to tbe exteMi 
of vwhaa laj^l orailable m each ullage. This 
sanctioned e^epsHmentally in Kaard^pnr with the amendment Ifaatli II# 
privilege of ft^e cultivation of varhas land should fttach to a 
minimum gt9nxeent of 7s, 6d. (Bs. 3-12) of rice assesment. Those 
whose ri^ assessment fell below that minimum were to pay for their 
varkas cultivation. At the same time Government ruled that sound 
principles demanded the separate taxation of this class of lands for 
whatever purpose used, aud that the definition of its boundaries 
was necessary to prevent encroachments, disputes, and uncertainty. 
In settlements the limits of varkas numbers were to be laid 

Iti Surveys plotiS of land varying from fifteen to 509^ 

fU^rij^^^^HBUi^emarca andhanded over to occupants undei* the 
^labors. The holders of these numbers were placed 
on preSR^ the same footing as the holders of ordinary survey fields, 
although m most cases the so-called varkas numbers were composed 
of land tmK' never had been and was never likely to be cultivated. 
The result was that as soon as the holders of these lands understood 
the position in linexpectedly found themselv^i^ they begto; 

to take advantaj^wllfby trying in their wood ; and as about 
same time stricter impetus to trade in private 

wood, the varkfbs and notwit!l||fcndi]-^^ 

the expostulations of tie Conservator and Collector, no 3|pH5iirtvj 
were taken to stop the destruction of trees. The application of tiio 
term varkas to these lands was perhaps unfortunate. Varkus 
properly applied to the cultivation of inferior dry crops and ha'^ no 
connection with the idea of rob, Thetemi rah again is often misuse*! 
in English correspondence for sinddd or tahdl, Bab is strict^/ 
applied only to the material when collected or burnt ; the material ma^ 
be cowdung or grass j but, when it consists of wood or branebesjft 
is called sinddd 8'!^^ the l^ti^ from which branches are c]|H| 

called sindddL Tavl^ring of these^emarkswill presently be 

For free grazing liberal provision, wrt aa a rule made by the surveyi, 
In portions of Fahvel: no assignments of grazing land were made. 
The whole of tho'^ri^laarea waa classed as parigh, or the encircling 
belt, and the'^p^^l^\w^,| 41 owed^ graze within undefined limits. 

Except in Xolnn tmd SBnj|lla tbe matter of tbe people’s rights to 
fuel ana timber trais not taken into consideration at the time of the 
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In 1874-76 the vorftos s^tldni^ir cf^Nasripur was revised, an# IteviHon, 

numbers were marked .out and faai^ded over to claimants who weM 
thus f^aeed on tbe same footing as the occupants of varkas numben 
in other sub-diviBiona. Hie revitioit though extenrive, was 'onfr 
partial and baa 1^ half the population diacemtented, who ha^ 
gronnda for churning In tiie unsurveyed portion of the waste landl 
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rights equal to those given to the occupants of the new varkaa fieWs. 
Except the fact that in a very few exceptional cases the right of 
villages to take ii^,terial for rib fron^ Government wastes has been 
recorded in the settlement papers, no more remains to be told of the 
proceedings of the survey department at the time of settlement in 
relation to the forest rights and privileges of the people. 

About the year 1802, measures for the preservations^ the ThiLna 
Eorests began to be strictly enforced, and the numerous appeals 
against those measures led to the appointment of «b*<5v9mmittee in 
1863. The committee reported that the rights of pri^at© pT^^prietors 
were such as had been specially conceded to cultivators by the state, 
or granted in deeds, and that besides these rights the agricultural 
classes enjoyed certain privileges, which were, (1) the ^bustomary 
privilege of cutting material for rah in land attached to rice fields ; 
(2) of cutting firewood gratis in Government forests for domestic 
'^se; and (3) of free grants of wood for agricultural purposes and for 
i^^jjpWelling houses, subject to special permission, ^ 

The committee dismissed the subject of rdb with the !i|||||i.rk that 
the lau^ls over which the privilege was exercised had boon demarcated 
and assessed, and that rights in them in no way differed from those 
pertaining to CMiltivated lands generally ; and*tliat consequently the 
c})jection which Government had originally raised to their being 
nsed gratis for iliis purpose had vanished. The suggostions made 
hy the comuftteo with regard to the other classes of privileges led 
to the employmoiit of officers of ihe survey department on the 
dornarcation of Govornnicnt fovosts and village forests in several 
parts of the district. 

Judging from subsequent events it seems fair to assume that 
during this dornarcation, the real extent to which the privilege of 
cutting material for rdb was.bciiig exercised became apparent for 
the first time and it dawned upon the authorities tliat the alleged 
provisions of tho survey were insufficient. No rules appear to have 
been issued for tho management of the newly demarcated Govern- 
ment and Village Forests, but in 1867 the Collector gave an 
order to the Murbdd miimhitddr to the effect that rdb was not to 
be cut iu the Government Forest, but might be cut in Village 
Forests and grazing lands, or in grazing lands only where demarca- 
tion had not taken place. 

It was subsequently acknowledged tbat the attempt of the survey 
to define rdb numbers had failed, and that in many cases no such 
lands had been set aside. Where no lands had been set aside for 
rdb it was said that the right of taking rdb from grazing lands had 
been admitted at the time of the settlement. This statement was 
made by the Collector after consultation with Colonel Francis the 
Survey Commissioner, so tbat it is to be presumed tbat there were 
grounds for it, although no other record exists of such a concession 
having been made in many cases where it might xeasonably have 
been looked for. 

It does not seem improbable that the application of the misnomer 
of oarbos to dnd&di land umy have confributed to &e confusion, 
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with wlach tbiB subject is suirdun^ed. ' An occupant when asked to 
point oot his varkojt plot may not JbaT^^^nnderstoofyhat sindddi land 
was referred to, and he and tb^' surv^ ^oer may frequently have 
been at cross puiposes* Ever since it was discovered that the 
co^it^itiee cl 1B6S had erroneonsly stated that all lands frc»n which 
rdb Bwterial Was drawn had been surveyed and assessed^ 

COanter the subject of rdb have been issued. The result 

hm been thiil 'the wants of the landholder have been carefully 
attired tOy^hd that the sound policy of taxing the privilege^ 
annonn^^din If&d has been lost sight of. 

The privfli^eof taking firewood from the forests had been exercised 
by the jp ^B b with little restraint until shortly before the date of 
the repoVr^ the committee of 1863. In that year an attempt had 
been made to regulate the exercise of the privilege by restricting 
individuals to certain weights of fuel per head and the time of 
cutting to the months between August and January. Those changejli^. 
caused gCi||| excitement. The Revenue Commissioner recommendeo^ 
the deninVIlpion of tracts for the use of the people and the Piatter 
was tempdferily settled by allowing the people, pending demarca- 
tion, to cut headloads of inferior wood free of charge. I'he 
committee of 1863 regarded the firewood privilege as a right and 
recommended its continuance in spite of the harm it did to tho 
forest. Government finally approved of a plan which ailowed land- 
holders free access to all but sbven kinds of trees in tActs to be 
demarcated for the purpose. Inquiry was directed to the cases of 
villages that had no tree-land in their limits in order to avoid the 
mistake of granting them unnecessary privileges. 

In the demarcation carried out by survey officers after 1868, no 
rules for regulating the management of the demarcated tracts were 
laid down, 'and the demarcation itself was open to the objection th;‘t 
it left Government nothing but valueless ground as Imperial Forest. 
Nor does it appear that any formal inquiry was instituted into the 
rights of forestless villages. It was at any rate assumed that, 
except the very poorest classes, the inhabitants of the coast villages 
were to pay for their firewood. And a few abuses of privilege were 
put a stop to, such as the use by sugar-boilers and liquor-distillers, 
for the purposes of their basiness, of wood obtained nominally for 
domestic use ; and the practice by which well-to-do fishermen of the 
coast obtained their wood supplies by bartering fish with the wild 
tribes for wood, in which tr^iusaction nothing passed into the pockets 
of the forest department. main points that have been insisted 
bn in the^various orders that have been issued on the subject, have 
been the maintenanlee of customary rights, the extension of the 
utmost conside^ion t6 the poorer clas8es> and the preservation of 
'the forests by the adoption of a system of rotation and by the 
reservi^on of a limited nntaab^ of tfap better kinds of trees. 

The subject p{ gtants of for' house and field uses 

was rather complicated before Uie issue of Government Besolutibn 
885 of 21st Ji^[p^tfy488i} b^^977 of 12th November 1880, which 
cancelled pxevktes rules and directed that np timber gnsrts should 
be m^e without the sanction of ^vernmeit* 
nsio-e 
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These resolntions appear to have been islsned on ihe undferstanA*' 
ing that nndei;:^ the Survey Settlement odcnpants of land wer^ 
entitled to wood for field tools. The existence of snch^lt guarantee 
except in the case of the Kolvan and Sanjdu settlements is doubt* 
ful. Under previous orders of Government the control of grafts 
of wood for field purposes had be^n placed in the hands of the forest 
department, while that of grants for other purposes remained with 
the revenue department. The establishment of ^^PPts for the 
snpply of free timber for field purposes was full^^nsidered in 
1876' 77, and abandoned for the present. In reporting on Ihe subject 
of free grants the committee of 1863 expressed the opinion that 
the privilege was not communal but personal, and that GoveHi- 
ment could continue or stop it at pleasure ; au^d that the improved 
circumstances of landholders justified the withdrawal of the 
privilege, discretion being left to the Collector to deal with extreme 
^ cases. This principle has since been adhered 

The following forest demarcations have received the sanction of 
’Government : (1) Three villages in V^laby Mo'^srs, J. M. Campbell, 
C. S., and F. Birkbeck, C. B., 1st class lieservts 18^836 acres, 2nd 
class itescives 4259 acres, sanctioned r. GoVeipitiftnli Jtesolutioh 
6176 of 8th November 1873; (2) Twenty- oiie villa^JBp^f^ V&da 
Dy Messrs. W. Allen, 0. S., and G. L. Gibson, Aa|JPre CJonserva* 
tor, Ist class 31,793 acres, 2nd class 6,322 acSF es, sanctioned in 
Government Resolution 4242 of 24th July 1876 ; (3) Eight 
villages of Bassein and Mdhim by Messrs. A. K. Naimo, C. S., 
and G. L. Gibson, Assistant Conservator, Ist class 17,206 acres, 2nd 
class 7481 acres, sanctioned in Government Resolution 5909 of 
Otli N’.vember 1874 ; (4) 1'hirteen villages of Kaly4n by Mr. W. P. 
Sinclair, C. S., Special Demarcation Officer, 1st class 7075 acres, 
2nd class 3743 acres, sanctioned in Government Resolution 348 of 
i 9th January 1 877. Transfer to Kal^dgi on famine duty interrupted 
Mr. Sinclair's work; but he submitted proposals on demarcation 
in Sdlsetto, Panvel, Karjat, Kalyd,ii, Shdhdpur and Murb4d, which 
have not been formally sanctioned. 

The usufruct of fruit-trees in grazing and other Government 
waste lands is, as a rule, in the enjoyment of members of the village 
communities, the trees being the property of Government. No 
attention appears to have been given to the subject till, in 1864, 
Mr. C. W. Bell, C. S., directed the mtolatddr of Sdlsetto to take 
agreements from claimants on their promise to pay a nominal cess 
of one anna a tree in acknowledgment 6f the rights of Government. 
This cess continues to be levied in l^deette oji a large number of trees 
the names of the holders being registered in the village books. The 
produce of trees not registered is yearly sold by suction on behalf 
of Government. In other sub-divisions the trees have been partially 
registered l)Ut no assessment is levied. The effect of notices issued 
under the Forest Aot has been to elicit a vast number of cWibis to, 
this kind of property which await setHeinent. 

The chief domestio animals are buffaloes^ sheep, goatsj 

horses; 

Of oxen, the 1879-8ft returns show a total of 142,050, and of eows 
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i43l: 125jlSi8 hedA, Except in Mokluida^ the east of V&da, and Bhidi&- 
pw, little attention is pa^ to lidding of cattle^ and they afre^ aa^ 

arude, small and poor. In Mokhada considerable caii^ is taken in the 
choice of bidiS, which are generally bought from N^sik graziers^ the* 
Kahadis' cattle being considered the best.^ A good bull costs- about 
£7 (its. 70); the points looked for are bone, girth, and temper, colour 
being not so important. Where a cattle owner has a good stock of 
cows he buys one or more bulls for usb in his farm, bat where 
a man has dSfy a few cows, he borrows a bull or buys one in 
partnership with others. The calves are not stinted of milk. The* 
amount of milk the mother gives is ascertained, and, if very 
abundant, part is taken for sale or home use, but if the yield is 
scanty the calf is allowed to drink it alL A pair of oxen of the 
ordinary breed cost from £2 10^. to £3^ (Rs. 25 -Rs. 30), and a cow 
about £1 12>r. (Rs. 16). Like the oxen the cows are poor, juelding 
only from IJ to two^ pints (f-1 shar) of milk a day. Except oxen 
used in carts, which generally get some oil -cake, their only food i# 
grass and occasionally r^'ce straw. Grazing is the great resource of 
the Soils, Th^-ktirs, 'ind Ksfuadds of Mokhida. They always speak 
of their cattle 4 /^. JaLshmL Ae their herds increase beyond' 

what are 'b.>i plough, the spare cattle, nearly always 

oxen, are sUHjbUie coast for sale. A good bullock fit for sugar ^ 
mill and car^Wlfc sells for about £4 (Rs. 40), and exceptionally 
fine animals for anything up to £10 (Rs. 100). During the rains 
the Mokhada cattle graze in the uplands, mdls, and, as water grows 
scarce, many are sent to the Nasik district, to the V^da, Bassein, 
and Mdhim sub-divisions of the Thdua district, and to Jawhdr near 
large river pools. Once in eight years, when the kdrvi, Strobilan- 
thus grahamianus, has flowered and is covered with the sticky 
exudation known as mel, herds of cattle gather from all sides to 
feed on it. In January 1880 the hiruioxi the Anjaniri and Vdlvihir 
hills in Nd>sik came to Hewer, and thousands of cattle went there U>. 
graze. In all parts of the district many calves are reared on the 
share system. When a man has a calf which he cannot look after,, 
he agrees with a graaier to graze it and take care of it until it is 
salable, when the price is equally divided.^ 

She-buffaloes are returned at 33>443^ and he-buffaloes at 53>687. 
Buffaloes are used for tillage and draught. When not giving milk 
the cow-buffalo is used for tillage but never for draught. 

Large numbers of cattle ape owned by professional herdsmen, 
Dhwgars and Gavlis, who ^11 the milfc^ butter, aiwl male calves. 

Bops^, petemed at ISoS, are none of thorn more than ponies, 
stunted by poorfoo^ tod careless breeding. Their price varies from 
16s. to £4 {Bfik8»Bs.40)and averages about £1 14s. (Bs. 17).. 
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^ The KiWMf&s «r&pro£teEd<^ vgrasien whoeo head-querfeere are In Ahmednagar. 
are found along Kdsik border and a fe'vr in Mokhdda and JawhSr. 

* In tom villages' in the part ol ^ diatHot matth of Baasein Dr. Hov^ (17S7> 
bbaerved herds of oettle, which viisecewonly riches of the people and of such nioderatie 
price that he oohid have purclisaseA as many as he meased at a rupee a head. 
They i^re the same as the uujardt species with hnnchecl backs, but only miaiaturen 
campnM irith those commonly met at Dholka and Xiihbdi. Hov^^s Xoaxai 1P1» 
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Sheep and goats are together retmmed at 42,816. The sheep eir& 
owned chiefly by Dliangars, and the goats by Dhat^rs, Vdrlis, 
Thakurs, Kolis, and Kunbia There are no varieties of l^ed* The 
milk is sold to neighbonrs^ the animals th^u^OS to KhMiks or 
bfutcherH in the larger villages, and the woolliMlII^ 

Dhangars ii^Jlhe towns!^ 

Asses are used only by Belddra;)?^*^adars, KoihAtis, and other 
wandering tribes. Pigs are found in most ChristlHiry^ges. 

The chief domesijic f6 wl is the hen which is reared Ijr Mp.ealm4ns, 
ChriniiaiLH, the mass of the agricultural classes, and llfrg^y by the 
wilder tribes. About Bhiwndi and Kalydn many Musah^ns live by 
buying hens in the villages, and carrying them by road in bamboo 
frames into Bombay for sale. Turkeys are reared to a small extent 
by Dhristians, and ducks and geese by Musalrndns. 

Of Wild Animals^ the chief is the TiOBa, Felis tigris, which, 
iKhough becoming rare, is still found at all seasons in the f4j|:eBts on 
‘‘he slopes and valleys of the Sahyddris, and in the principal detached 
ranges and hills such as Tungdr, Mdhuli, and Takmal:. Scarcely 
any hill or forest of any size is beyond the regular beat of some 
tigor, who there finds fotwl and shelter for some days during the 
v'ear* About a century ago (1774), the Salsetto hills were infested 
with tigers who came freely down to the plains. They not only 
preyed on alfcep and oxen, but sometimes carried off human beings.^ 
Some years afterwards (1787) they wore so numerous in the hilly 
partH that Or. Hove, while travelling in the district, hardly passed 
a day without starting several.^ Formerly the mangrove swamps 
of Ddhanu and Afabim, and tho karamJ covered plains about Boisar 
in Mnhim were favourite baunts of the tiger, but since tho Baroda 
Bailvny put up its wire fencing, a tiger has never boon heard of 
vrest ot the line. They seem to dread the fencing and never cross 
it. The natives speak of two kinds of tiger, the ordinary tiger and 
one called the day-light tiger, hiniyn vdyh, which appears near 
houses and fields about sunset and sunrise. The day -light tiger 
is described as smaller, brighter, and more dangerous than the 
ordinary tiger. These day tigers are perhaps young ones bold from 
inexperience. In some one or other of the coast sub-divisions, there 
is generally a man-eating tiger. The very large number of man- 
eating tigers is probably owing to the large flocks of cattle that are 
herded in the woodlands and hills by young boys, who, trying to 
drive off the tiger when it seizes a bullock, are themselves attacked 
and killed. Onco the tiger sees what an easy prey the boys are, he 


' In some of the villages in the part of the district nofih of Bassein Dr. Hov^ (1787) 
saw sheep with long wool, which was soft and white as the finest OnjarAt cotton. The 
inliabitants made their winter covenng from this wool, and th<mgh they were made 
of a thick textm, they were remarkably light in proportion. Hove’s Tours, 101. 

* In the beginning A the fourteenth century (1^) there were, acoordiiig to Friar 
Oderic, mat numbers of black lions. Yule’s Cathay, t. 60* 

^ Mr. Forbes mentions the case of a tiger eotering a autmnefvhonse in a garden in 
Thtna. Oriental Memoirs, 1. 428. 

* Hove’s Tours, 98. When on a visit to the Vajv€b4i hot springs, he was warned to 
he on his guard against tigers. On his way back, after crossing the first two hills, 
he saw two, and in a aliort tuna three more. Ibid, 17. 
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takestokiUilig tliem, ABdnotbiagide^^ in inqaest reports 
thta to find thftt the tiger charged through a herd of cattle to kill 
the bo}^ or girl in care of them^ and that the first intimation the 
Tillagers bad oi^^death was seeing the cattle gailoping back in 
panic Tirithnnti it)li(CTrli^ ^ five years ending it879 fifty- 

three human t^eings and 935 head of cattle ivere kilkp by tigers* 
luring the samej^nod ninetj^mne tigers were slain.^^tte Panthbe, 
bibla or ar rdgAi^lis pardus^and the ItEOPAKD, khadifo^ kutra khadya, 
or hihla, FrfUMeopardus^ are both found in conbideraUe numbers m 
the wilder «Jb-divisi(mb They generally pr^y on calves, goats, 
dogs, and f^ls, but the panther sometimes kills full grown cattle. 
Both oocasioltolly kill human beings. They are not easy to find 
owing to the very large area of forest couniry. Dunng the five years 
ending 1879, fifty-five panthers and leopards were slam and G87 
head of cnttlo were killed by them. The Black Leopard, ’’oli'j 
melas, has bt'on sgon m the distnct but is very rare. The Hyena, 
taras, Jfjjena striata, is common in all parts of the district. It 
occasionally kills dogs, goats, or sickly cattle, but does little harir. 
It lives chiefly on dead cattle. The Wolf, ldnd<fa, (Jams palhpes, 
is occasionally hut very seldom found in Mokhdda. It apparently 
strays there from the Deccan. The Jackal, kolha, Cams auieus, 
is common all over the district. I’ho Gruy Fox, khokad or lokf 
Vulpes bengalensis, is common towards Umbargaon. The Wild 
Dog, kolbUud, kohunda, or koltisna, Coon rutilaus, is dtlso met witl * 
The Bison, gaxa, Gavseus gaums, is not common but occurs in thicw 
and large forests like those of Jawhdr and M^iuli. ^'he T ingdr 


1 Mr W n IVIulodk, C s 

2Tho JoUxls aie 2b lu lb?), SS ui 1870, 19 in 1877, 7 in 1878, ind 9 m lS7 f 

* I have seen them in Va.da, mill, in 1875, I Ttoolkct a | uk killing vltvon 
sheep trom one tiotk at Fik on the rawhdi bonlei Mi (* L Gibson Hit 
wild dog comes into Ihdna from the Sah>ddn hills when, fUty years ago, tliey 
were veiy numerous t aptaiii M«tckiutosh (Tians Bom (^eog noc I 200) gives 
the following account of them m 1880 The animal termed by us the Wild Dog is 
known to the natnes by the name of ^olasna, lofa^ra, and koutsa It xs common all 
along the Sahyddii hills It is aliuut the sire of a panthc r, with very poweiful fore 
Quarters, narrow tapering loins, black and pointed mur/lc, and small upright tarS. 
ilie tail IB long with a bunch of hair at the tip The kolama is of a darkish rod, 
has great speed, and hunts m packs of five, eight, fifteen, aud even as many is 
twenty-five, and is extremely active, artful, and cunning in mastenng his prey Tliey 
hunt bditibarj niiifat, hyenas, deei, jackals, hares, hogs, bears, porcupines, and 
quails, and oci'asionaUy kill a All animals dread them They move about 

during the night in search of foW| but should an animal come near tliem an lioni or 
two alter sunnse, or shortly brfore sunset, they will attack it During the day they 
remain quiet in their biding plaoek When they are on the look-out foi food and one 
■of them fii^dfl an animal worth capturing, he barks or uhislles to the rest of the pack. 
All are on the alert, move dn rapidly and post tbomBelves slily round the spot Then 

they gradually close on the animal, who on seeing one or two of them tokes rnght, 
and is panio-atmck when he finds that enemies are posted in every direction in 
which he tries to fly. Paralysed witii fear he stands still and the dogs, seeine hia 
oonfuBion, run in on him, pull down, and tear him to pieces, A small pack have 
been known to gratify their hunger by tearing away mouthfuls while the animal was 
still alive and standing There are fewinttances ot their attackmg i j j 

but they kill stray calvea if fall m with tliem Kobs never molest the wild dog. 
In fact they are fflad to see thfuu for they occasionally kill tigers, a^ in consequence 
are considered by the people at the protectors of their cattle They also P*^t^ 
their fiel4a, fw neither bdptbar, deer, nor hog care to go near places frequented by 
uilddogs. 
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T6axg& used to be a f%r<s®rite haunt of bu^n^ and |bey 
frequent its more distant spurs. In 1871 two bskfU w^e killed oh 
the edge (^f the Veh4r lake ih Shlsette.^ The UirsuB 

labiatus^ was till lately found in the morelremoteof the ihbky forest- 
elad hills in Sbdbdpar, Bassein, and alqsg the line of the Sahy&dris;; 
It may now be said to be extinct in Thana though heard, of 
occasionally in Jawhdr. The Ikdian WiluBoab^ du&ar. Sub in^cusj 
is common. Their young are^^Slten caught and brought up with 
cattle to avert the evir eye and sickness. The Pq^dtpiNx, 
Hystrix leucura^ is common on all the higher hi&. The tiger 
oOcasionally kills and eats them> quills and all.®" tlie Aluoatob;’ 
gugar, Crocodilus palustris, is found in estuaries such as the month 
of the Kalydn creek and in the deeper fresh water river pools. 

Of the Deor tribe the sdmbar, Busa aristotelis, is found along the 
Sahyddris, and on high densely wooded hills such as those in 
^ssein and ShdhApur. It is more common in the north than in 
the south. In May, when the wild plantain sends forth its juicy 
shoots, the mmbar and bison pass days without water. The 
Si*OTTED Dkeb, cliitaly Axis maculatus, is found in Karjat, MurbdLd, 
'Ka.ly^i), Shdluipuj-, and Bassein, but not in any number. The 
JliB-rAOED or Bakking Deer, hhonlmr or dardya, Cervulus aureus, is 
iK.t uncommon in the better wooded sub-divisions. The Mouse* 
Deeb, ahira or pisora, Momimna indica, is found in the northern 
>jub-divisionl where it is not uncommon. The Blub BulTj, nilgai or 
rohi, Portax piotus, is found in Shahdpnr, Murbdd, and Kalyan, but 
ih not common. The Four-horneu Antelope^ hhenkrj,, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, is found Jill over the district. 

Of smaller animals, the Civet Cat, javddi mdnjar, Ylyerrsb malac* 
censis, also called gandhanja or the stinker, is found in the heavier 
forests such as those on Tiing^r in Bassein. The civet, hasturi, 
extracted from it, is much prized by the natives. The Common or 
Black Tree-Cat, hit mdvjar, Paradoxurus musanga, is not uncommon. 
Xt is believed to drink the palm juice, tddi, from the pots in which 
it is gathered. Of the mungm there are two varieties, the Larger, 
kathurya, Herpostes vitticollis, found in the heavier forests especially 
in Bassein and believed not to kill snakes, and the Smaller, sarpya, 
Herpestes griseus, believed to be a deadly enemy to snakes. Of 
Hares, sasdg, there are two kinds, Lepns ruficaudatus aud Lepns 
nigricollis, both common in the district. The former, the larger 
of the two with a white star on the head, is known in Ba^ein as 
ptmd and the latter as pdmturya. The Otter, ud, pan manjar, 
or hund, Lutra nair, is found in the estuaries of the larger risers.. 
The. Bed Squirrel, Sciurus elphinstonei, is met with but is very rarst 
The Striped Squirrel, Sciurus palmarium, is very ^mmon aa.is also 
the Sciurus tri;siiabasj aU of them called khdr or hhdvi. The Tznsa 


=iMr. W*B.Mulock,C.8. • 

cut the remains ol * porcapine oat of' sloppy the hegmoing of Jto&e 1890. 
'The tiger’s skin van (all of of qilills OTor wkm ends had'formed, and a qkill bad 

roQ three inches into the memhci^e near the nose. G. L, Gibson* 
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Squibbi^ pakhay PterowiyB petauriBta, is' ccminoii in the northern 
BnWmsioim and along the Sahyddria. The Ant-bateb^. or Scaly 
PaBOOMn, khaijla mdvjar, Mania pontadactylla; is found on^ the 
Sahyddris. Its scales are prized as charms. The Ape, vdnir, 
ftesbytis entellus, is comnjon in most of the hill forests. The 
Mokkby, mdkad er ZreZyu/ Inuus pelops, is found in the Sahyfidris 
and in the larger hill forests. ^ 

Except tl^.bison and the larger felines, all animals are killed by 
the natives in pit-falls, and by nets and siiarea. Large numbers ci 
tigers and patjiherR, as well as other animals are shot with guns, and 
a smaller number with arrows. Snares are very cleverly made by 
the Thdkurs and Vdrlis especially the spring noose, hasnli, wliich 
is used for catching hares, partridges, and spurfowP Sdmhar 
and wild boars are occasionally killed by burying in the mud 
of their wallowing places boards armed wilh long sharp apikos. 
They cast theirs('liies on the mud and are wounded or killed by th^ 
spikes. Nets called vdghur are used chiefly by Th^kurs. Kunbis 
generally oat the flesh of the sdmhar, chital, porcupine, 

hare, mouse-deer, and wild boar. Vd.rlis and Kathkaris eat almost 
every animal. The flesh of tigers, panthers, leopards, ?md bend's, 
is taken modicinally. A tiger’s or paniher’s gall bag and rdavicles, 
and their fat, milk, and urine, are much valued. A tiger’s toi li 
ground to powder is often given to weak children, j Monkeys, of 
which Inuus pciops is eaten by the V^ilis and KathkariS, are valued 
as yielding charms, the top of a monkey’s skull, worn as an earring, 
being regarded as a spt'cific for headache, l^orcupine’s stomach is 
much used as medicine, and a caj) made of the fur of a jackal killed 
on a particular day is thought a cure ior lev^er, 

Tbo district is everywhere more or less infested with snakes, 
both venomous and harmless. Dunng the five years ending 1870 
491 deaths were caused by suake-bites. The tollowing are the chief 
varieties. The Cobra, nag, Naja tnpudians, is of tour kinds, white, 
yellow, rod, and black. All exccjpt the black have spectacles ou 
their hoods. The last two kinds are sujiposcd to be the most 
vindictive. Manyam, Buiigarus, of difForout colours are found m 
the district. Of these ihe species known as Ladgnli is alone supposed 
to have fangs. Another variety known as chain is supposed to 
wound with its tongue. The Rock Snake, dhnvian, Ptyas luueosus, 
is either black or red. I’here is a small spc'cies of rock snake 
called adhda, perhaps Ptyas korroa. The Cham Viper, ghonas or 


A circle about six* inebee across is made by driving six inch bamboo pegs into 
™ ground to the depth of about three incheh. A springy rod of t lastic wood or 
DMboOk about six feet long, is driven into the grouml abont three feet from this circle. 
To the rod is attached a cord with a running knot which forms a noose, and to this 
knot 18 fastened a smaller string to the end of which a piece of stick is tied which , 
G^^tljr fits the circle of pegs. The knot is so an*aDged that it wiU not give way until 
w string tied to it is released. The rod is bent down, the noose placed round the 
(Urole of pen ou the outside, and the string which acts as a trigger is drawn down and 
the piece ox wood tied to it is dttedipto the circle of pegs so tnat a slight touch will 
riuease the string and let the l&'hack. When this is done a head of ndgli is 
plmd under the stick. When a have smelling this tnes to get it, he moves the small 
stock, free the nooee and the sprum or bent ntd dies op drawing the noose round 
ms neck and strangling him. Mr, G. L, Gibson. 
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IpamJir, I)&boia elegaM,^l^nferally'*'tliree &6t long ^nd b of tw^v^ 
kindsj black and red. Tfae hd/ndar is generally ’'distinguisbed from 
the ghonas, the latter being Considered harmless and th^ bite df the 
former highly dangerous. Probably tho Icdnddr is the* f ull 
Daboia. The bite of another variety of the ghondsy known as 
causes a burning feeling all over the body. The phwsiXy Echifi 
carinata^ is of two kinds, red black. Both are highly jiji:>i«d|toits. 
The Common Green Tree ^ or Whip Snake, sarptoly Pasfcmifca 
mycterizans, is generally about two and a half feet l-OUg ^d fe ^ 
supposed to be poisonous. Another species of whip *sn8ilce 
known as harantoL The* Checkered Snake, divad, Trbpidonotus 
quincnnciatus, usually known as the water snake, is fountd in fresh 
water and is harmless. Of the Sand Snake, there are 

two varieties, Black, Eryx johnii, and Red, Gongylophia conicus. 
The Indiiio Python, ajgar. Python Trioluvua, is generallvJ^ to nine 
feet long 1'here is another variety of- the pyjhon called. jeAitay a. 
Besides the ahovt , the following are mentioned as more* Ot less 
poiriwuoiis; Tli(^ /a/iWm/c of reddish colour, about nine in<aiL|p long ; 
the gnhera, about a foot and a half long ; the vtrola found ; 

the hrtuhja ; the khadya, slender and short and of a du^ky colour, 
sn])po.s(}(l to cause instantaneous death ; the chudaya, i^h black, 
yolj<.)w, and white stripes ; the hs^nda, about a foot and & half long; 
the erandyn, white and about twli^foet long ; th.& Jogi, from four 
to six feet Igifg with black^^|H||||te spots ; chapta, or 

dholydj found in the h()]]owfii85^H|||; wl^^ bitcml^d to be most 
deadly. Of Iiarinless snakes the'iwlowing are g#i^: The pansarda, , 
f . ;\ Olio and a half to liiree feet long ; the ndn^ti , fthoat two feet 
long ; and tlio inuifnirp amd dundu^ y^oHh found in fresh water. 

Of the birds of Thana the Collector W. B. Mulock, 0, S., 
has supplied the following list^: 

Rap tores. Of Vultures the Indian King or Black Vulture, 
Otogyp^ cal V us, and the Bongbilled Brown Vulture^ Gyps indihas, 
are found in firecipitous hill sides. The Whitebacked Vulture, 
Pseudog^ps bc'ngalensis, ic. common, and the White Scavenger . 
Vulture^, ?sco})hron ginginiauus, occurs in most parts of the ' 
district. 

Of Fa loons there are the Shahin, Falco perigrinator, the Laggar, 
Falco jugger, the Redheaded Merlin, Falco chiquera, and the 
Kestrel, Oerchneis tinnunculua. 

Of Hawks there are the Shikra, Astur badiusj and the Sparrow 
Hawk, Accipiter nisus. 

Of Eagles there are the Tawny Eagle, Aquila viltdhiana, the Black 
Eagle, Neopns mala^nsis, and the Crestless Hawk-Ea^, Nisaetus 
bonelli called or rnm^agh by the MaratlUis. Ilia Crested 

Serpent Eagle^ Spilomis iQ;|ie6la, which is common^hmong the higher 
hills of Turigdr, Takmak, and Mahuli is a beautiful bird whose wild 
cry, ns it soars over the dee|) ravines, canwpt faU to attract attention* 
The natives call it pdjngKol and have, ^ it cries at nightjp 


I Mr* Mukek Im« kept Jerdon's names and tpeliing. 
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BO animal^ not even the tiger. Will move or drink till daybreak. The 
nest with eggs has been found below Tnngdr, and with young on 
Gambhirgad.^ 

Of Buzssards there are the Long-legged Buzzard, Buteo ferox, the 
White-eyed Buzzard, Butastur teesa, and the Pale Harrier, CbcuQ. 


macrurus. 


Of Kites there are the Brfi.hmaui Kite, Haliastur indus, 
.©ommon Pariah Kite, Milvus govindaT 


Chayt$ U. 
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Of Owls tli0fe’ are the Indian Screech Owl, Strix javanica, the 
Grass Owl, *8^1^ Candida, the Brown Wood Owl, Syrnium indrani, 
and the Eodtti^teed Owl, Bubo bengalensis. The last may be seen 
and its louCj^femn hoot heard in Thana forests. And in many 
hollow tre^^SAy be found the Spotted Owlet, Carine brama, tbo 
pingla of stives. 

Insesik^l^* Many of thdjhvallow, Martin, and Swift tribe are ffirundinief^.. 


common. - • 


Of Nightjars the Jungle Nightjar, Caprimulgus indicus, and ihi; Oajmmulgidce, 
Common liwian Nightjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, with tlieir noiseless 
flight "hud ]p0culiar note are well known. The Mard^thas call them 
hwpu 8 ^ The nest with eggs has been found on Tungar. 

The Indian Bee-eator, Merops viridis, and the Indian Roller, 

Coracias indica, are found eveiy where. , , , ^ (moada;. 

A number of Kingfishers occur ator^g the coast, of '\i^ich the Halcyonidcs, 
Brownheadod, Pelargopsis gurial, the Whitebroasted, Halcyon 
smyrnensis, the Three-toed, Ceyx tridactyla, thr^ Common Indian, 

Alcedo bengalensis, and the Pied, Ceryle rudig, are tiio commonost. 

I'he Great Hornbill, Diohoceros cavatus, have been found at the 
Bor pass. 

Scansores. The Parrot tribe is represent (ul by the lloseriiigcd l^fUaddm, 
Paroquet, Palseornis torquatus, the RoseiiPadod, Pah^^.>rins pur- 
pureiis, and the Bluewinged, Palseornis columhouiesv 

, Woodpeckers are numerous in the forests and draw jo-U (-31^ 
pecking or hammering on trees, and by their very jjarsh cry. Tlio 
Yellowfronted, Picus inai-athensis, and the Blackbacked, < hryso- 
colaptes festivus, arc the most common. 

Of Barbets the tiiktiik or the Coppersmith bird, Xantholjmna damnd^t^ 

hffimacephala, is heard every where from the middle of Thana town 
to the deepest forests. The Malabar Green Barbet, Megahwnni. 
inornata, and the Small Green Barbet, Megalsema viridis, arc both 
plentiful. 

The Indian Koel, Budynamys honorata, is common everywhere, and 
its distracting cry is heard throughout the hot weather. 

The Ooucal or Crow-phoasant, Centrococcyx rufipennis, is also <^'eniro2^odin(p, 
very common, and its deep mournful not3 sounding suddenly close 
at hand is often startling. 

Tenuirostres. The Violeteared Red Honeysucker, O’lthopyga , 

vigorsi, and the Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris asiatiua, are found 
throughout the district. The latter builds in the (Jolloctor^s garden 

ft 310—7 
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in Thana. Botli the European, Upupa epops, and the Indian Hoopoe, 
Upupa ceylonensis, are plentiful. 

Dentirostres. The Shrike family seems less represented in the 
Konkan than in the Deccan. The Rufousbacked Shrike, Lanius 
erythronotus, and the Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondi- 
corianus, have been recorded. 

The Orange Miniyct, Pc^rierocotus fiammeus, and the Small 
Minivet, Pericrocotus perigrinus, are abundant. 

* * 

The Drongo Shrikes are common in the forests, and the Common 
Drongo Shrike or Kingcrow, Buchanga atra, is found everywhere. 
The Wbitebellied Drongo, Buchanga cacrulescens, is pretty plentiful 
in th(i forests and its nest has been found in March. The Large 
Racket-tuiU'l l)ro:^gc), Edolius malabaricus, called by the natives 
tjoshia or hhl'>nraj, is found in all the deeper forests. Its song before 
daybreak is, peiliaps, the mn‘::t inuieil note- that is heard in the 
j, Thin a woods. «> 

The Paradise hlycat(*her, Muscapeta paradi si, though not common 
is oecasiomdiy seen. During the last two cold seasons one has 
vdsitod the (JoIlo(!tor\s house in Tliaua, and moves from window to 
window apparently catching flius and spiders. The Whitespotted 
Fantm’l, Loucocerca pectoralis, is very common, and the Verditer 
Flycatcher, Stofjorala iiielanops, the Blue Redbreast, Cyoruis 
tickelli, the White-tailed Robin, Erythrosterua parva, are not 
nu com in on. 

Of Tlirnslies the Malabar Whistling Thrush or Lazy School Boy, 
dyioplioncus horsfieldi, the Yellow-breasted Ground Thrush, Pitta 
brachyura, and the Blue-Rock Thrush, Cyanocinclus cyanus, the Blue- 
headisd Chat Thrush, Petrophila cinclorhynchus, the Whitewingod 
Ground Thrush, GeocichJa cyanotis, and the Blackcapped Blackbird, 
Merula nigrupilea, are found. 

Of Babblers thoreare the Yelloweyed Babbler, Pyctouhis sinensis, 
the Nilgiri Quaker Thrush, Alcippe poiocephala, the Wliitethroated 
Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogiilaris, the Spotted Wren Babbler, 
Pellorueum ruficops, the Southern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhinus 
ht^rsfieldi, the Large Grey Babbler, Llalacocercus malcolmi, and the 
Rufonstailed Babbler, Malacocercus somervillei. 

Of Bulbuls there are the White-browed Bush Bulbul, Ixos luteolus, 
the Red whiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fus(*icaudata, the Common 
Madras Bulbul, Molpastes haemorrhous, the Common Green Bulbul, 
Phyllornis jerdoui, and the MalabAr Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
malabaricus. 

Of Orioles there are the Indian Oriole or Mango Bird, Oriolus 
kundoo, and the Bengal Black -headed Oriole, Oriolus melanoce* 
phalus. 

Of Robins there are the Magpie Robin, Copsychus saularis, the 
Shama, Cercotrichas maemra, the Indian Black Robin, Thamnobia 
fuiicata, the Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, and the 
Bushchat, Pratincola indica. 
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Of Redstarts there are the fndian Redstart, Ruticilla rufirentris, 
the Blue Woodcbatj Larvivora superciliaris, the Indian Bluethroat, 
Cyanecula suecica, and the Lesser Eeedwarbler, Acrocephalus 
dumetorum. 

Of Wren Warblers there areihe Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 
sutoriuB, the Ashy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, the Common Wren 
Warbler, Drymo&pa inornata, and the Rufousf rented Wren Warbler, 
Franklinia buchanaiii. 

Of Tree Wflrblers there are Sykes^ Warbler, Hypolais rama, the 
Brown Ti1>e Warbler, Hypolais caligata, the Bright Green Tree 
Warbler, Phylloscopus nitidus, TickelPs Tree Warbler, PhyJloscopus 
aflSuis, and the Olivaceous Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus indicus. 

Of Wagtails there are the Pied Wagtail, Motacilla tr ado ras paten- 
sis, the Blackfaoed Wagtail, Motacilla dakhanensis, the Grey and 
Yellow Wagtail, Calobratcs inclauope, the Indian Field WbAgtail, 
Budytes viridis, andihe Yellow-headed Wagtail, Budytes citreola., # 

Of Pipits there are the Indian Tree Pipit, Anthus trivialis, tlie 
Indian Titlark, Corydalla rufula, the Large Titlark, Cory dalle 
striolata, the Indian Grey Tit, Parus nipalensis, and the Southern 
Yellow I’it, Machlolophus aplouotns. 

Conirostres. Of Crows there are the Indian Corby, Co.wus 
macrorhynchus, tho Common or Ashynecked Crow, Corvus splen- 
deiis, and the luJiaii Magpie, Dendrocitta rufa. Of StarJings there 
are tho Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis, the Dusky Myna, 
Acridotheres fuscus, and the Rosecoloured Starling, Pastor rosens. 

The Common Weaver Bird, Ploceus philippinus, is abunda^^.? 
everywhere. The Arnadavads are the Spotted Muiiia, Amadina 
puuctiilata, and tlm Pintail Mania, A madiua malabariea. ^ 

Of Sparrows there are the House Sparrow, Passer domesticus^ and 
the Yellownecked Sparrow, Gymnuris flavicollis. 

Of Buntings there is the Black-headed Bunting, Euspiza melanoce- 
phala., and of Finches, the Common Rose Finch, Cai’podacus 
erythrinus. 

Of Larks there are the Blackbellied Finch Lark, Pyrrhulauda 
grisea, the Social Lark, Calandrella brachydactyla, the Small-crested 
Lark, Spizalauda deva, and the Southern Crowncrest, Spizalauda 
malabarica. 

GemitoreS. Pigeons and Doves are numerous. The Southern 
Green Pigeon, Crocopus chlorigaster, is rare along the coast but 
is more plentiful inland ; the Nilgiri Wood Pigeon, Palumbus 
elphinstonii, has been found frequently on Tungar ; the Blue Rock 
Pigeon, Columba intermedia, builds on Takmak and its nest has been 
found in the broken stumps of brab palms.^ 

The Ashy Turtle Dove, Turtur' ruficola, the Spotted Dove, Turtur 
suratensis, and the Common Ring Dove, Turtur risorius, are all 
found. 
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The Bron7ie-winged or Emerald ifove^ Chalcophaps indica, is far 
from rare on Tungar and other Iiills. 

Basores. There is no instance on record of a Sand Grouse 
having been shot in Thana. 

The J^eacock, Pavo cristatus, is found in every forest. The Grey 
Jiingl(i Fowl, Oalliis sonncrati, though rare is found in some parts 
of the district; the Red Spur Fowl^ Ualloperdix spadiceus, known as 
tlie kohHri, is very plentiful. Nests with eggs in them are often 
found id* the hot weather. * 

Partridges are represented by the Painted PartAdge, Prancolinus 
pictus, the Grey Partridge, Ortigornis pondiceriana, the Jungle Bush 
(^uail, Perdieula asiatica, the Rock Bush Quail, Pordicula argoonda, 
and the 1 Glinted Bush Quail, Microperdix erythrorhyncha. 

The Large Grey Quail, Cotnrnis^ oonimuiiis, is found in the cold 
wT.atlier along the edges of the r • • • t* 1 Is. In Panvel over a hundred 
^couple have been killed by two gui»^ .r one day. The Blackbreasted 
orRa-iii (Juail, Coturnix coroniandolica, the Blackbreasted Bustard 
Quail, Tiirnix taigoor, and the Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, are 
■^o found. 


Otitido Grallatores, No instances are on record of the Bustard, 

Fn])odo(is edwardsi, the Florikin, Sypheotidesaurita, or the Courser 
THovor, Cnrsorius coroinaiidelicus, being found in Thana. The Grey 
CharadriUi\ PU)Vor, Souiitaroln ludvetica, the Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
the Largo 8arul Plover, ^^gialitis geoffroyi, the Lessor Sand Plover, 
yFgialitis inongola, tlie Kentish Ringed Plover, yEgialitis cantiana, 
id the ludijin Hinged Plover, jd^gialitis philipponsis, are all found, 
M arc also the Itedwattled LapAving, Lobivanellns indicus, and the 
Ememvp., Ycllo^i -Ava t iled Lapwing, Lobipluia nialabarica. The Stone Plover or 

Bastai'd I'^lonkin, Tp]dicnemus scolopax, is rare. The Oyster- catcher 
limmotopvdiiUx. or Sea Pie, Hceinatopu.s ostralogus, is found on the sea coast. 

No instance of the Large Crane, stir as, Griis antigone, has been 
rec.orded, but as it is found in Pardi in South Surat it probably occurs 
in the north of tho district. The Common Crane, kalam, Grus 
cineroa, and the Demoiselle Crane, Anthropoides virgo, are believed 
to be unknown. 
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Longirostres. The Pintailed Snipe, Gallinago sthenura, the 
Coniinon Snipe, Gallinago galliuaria, the Jack Snipe, Gallinago 
galliuiila, ami the Painted Snipe, Rynchsea bengalensis, are all 
common; the thi^ee first are found in largo numbers in the cold weather. 
Tho Painted Snipe breeds in the district ; its eggs and young have 
been found in November. A Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola, was 
shot in Sillsctte in 1879. 

The Curlew, Numenius lineatus, and the Whimbrel, Numenius 
phmopus, are common in the creeks and on the coast. 

The Buff, Machetes pugnax, the Curlew Stint, Tringa subarquata, 
and the Little Stint, Tringa minuta, the Spotted Sandpiper, Rhyaco- 
pliila. glareola, the Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, the Common 
vStiudpiper, Triugoides hypoleucus, the Greenshanks, Totanns glottis, 
the Red-shanks, Totanus calidris, and the Stilt or Longlegs, 
Himautopus Candidas,, are all fairly plentiful. 
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Latitores. Tho Pheasant^iled <lEMana, HydropliasiaTius cliirur- 
gus, and the Bronzewinged Jacana^^ Pi&rra indioa, are found on the 
weeds and lotus loaves of most ponde • The Purple Coot, Porphyroo 
poliocephalus, and the Bald Coot, Pulica. atra, are both plentiful. 
The Water Hen, (xallinula chloropus, the Whitebreasted Water Hen, 
Gallinula phienicura, the Pigmy Rail, Zapornis pygmasa, the Ruddy 
Rail, Rallina fusca, and tho Bluebreasted Rail, Hypotcenidia striata, 
all occur. 

Cultirostr^S. Of Storks and Herons there are tW White- 
necked Stork, Dissum episcopa, tlie Blue Heron, Ardca cinerea, the 
Purple Heron, Ardca purpurea, the Smaller AVliite Heron or Egret, 
Herodias torro, the Little Egret, Tlerodias garzetta, the Ashy Egret,, 
Hemiogretta gularis, tho Cattle Egret, Bubulcus coroiaandus, and the 
Indian Pond Heron, Ardoola grayii. The Indian Pond Heror- is 
plentiful all over tho district. - ' year they build in largo numbers 

in the tamarind trees in Tl;. 1 ‘‘tor’s garden in Thana. The 
people attach a certain sanctity t< the heron. With the Gnjariit poetgj^ 
he is a model to ascetics, who if they only meditate like the heron and 
lot their hair grow like the air-roots of the banyan tree are sure 
unending luippiness. A heron on one leg in deep mud pensivt .y 
waiting for his prey is certainly a study of patient isolated abstraction. 

The Little Green Bittern, Butorides javanica, is found everywhere 
along the creeks and coast lines; the Chestnut Bittern, Ardetta 
cinnamoinc-o , is also not uncommon, and tho Europe«n Bittern, 
Botaurus stellaris, though rare has been found. The Night Heron, 
Nycfcicorax grisous, is coniinou in tho mangrove swamps and roosts 
in some aahoh trees in the Collector’s garden in Thana. 

The Spoonbill, Platalealoueorodia, has been seen on tho wing, but 
is believed never to have been shot in the district. 

Tho Black Ibis, Geroutiens papilosus, is rare but has boon seen in 
Moklidda. 

Natatorcs. ThePlamingo, Phaenicopterns antiquorum, bas been 
seen flying in a flock over Tliaua, and every cold weather a large 
number visit the sand- spits near the village of Kalai on the coast to 
tho north of Umbargaon. The Ruddy Shieldrako or Brdhmani 
Duck, Casarca rutila, is believed never to have been recorded. 

The Whitebodied Goose Teal or Cotton Teal, Nettapus coroman- 
deliauus, the Whistling Teal, Dendrocjygna javanica, the Shoveller, 
Spatula clypeata, the Gadwall, Chaulolasmus streporus, the Pintail 
Duck, Daflla acuta, the Wigeon, Mareca penelopc, the Common Teal, 
Querquediila crecca, and the Redheaded Pochard, Fuligula forina, are 
all found, but they are wild and scarce as native hunters are constantly 
harassing, netting, and killing them for the Bombay market. 

Mergitores. The Little Grebe or Dabchick, Podiceps minor, ia 
very abundant and breeds in most ponds. 

Vagatores. Of Gulls and Terns the Great Black-headed Gull, 
Larus ichthyetus, tho Brownheaded Gull, Larus brunneicephalus, 
the Laughing Gull, Larus ridibundus, the Gullbilled Tern, Sterna 
anglica, the European Tern,. Sterna nirunda, the Little Tern, ^Sterna 
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saundersi, the Large Sea Tern, Steftia bergii, and the Smaller Sea 
Tern, Sterna media, are known to occur* 

Piscatores. The Little Cormorant, Phalacracorax pygmaeus, 
and the Indian Snake Bird, Plotus molanogaster, are both common. 

The Sea Fisheries are important and support a large section of 
the population.’ 'J'he rivers and ponds are fairly stocked with small 
fish, but good sized fish are rare. The sea-fishing season begins 
about Aslivin ahuddha &fh (September), and, with the exception of 
tlie first one or two months of the rains, continues more or less all 
the year round. As all classes, except Brahmans and Vanis, are 
fish eaters, fish is much sought after, and, all the year round, 
especially during the rains and hot months, the rivers and ponds 
are (‘-onstantly swejii by Kunbis and I’liakurs, and, near the coast,, 
by gangs of 8011 Kolis. Besides in nets, fresh water fish are caught 
by the i“od and hook, or, and this is a favourite employment of 
the wilder tribes, by burning torches over the iivater at night and 
%hop})iiig ihe fish with a sickle as they rise to the surface to 
gaze nt the light. Fish ti*aps are also much used. Besides by 
I s uTid long lintjs, sea fish are caught by walls aud weirs, the 
i.sli coiuiug in with the tid(j aud being stranded inside of the wall 
ilie water ebbs. Fish arejilso poison c'd by an intoxicating prepa- 
raliou called vtdj, madc^ of pounded kinhai bark or of (j(di(da nut, or 
they are !?ftu|)ified by the juice of the milk busli, Euphorbia tirucalli.. 
Rod livsliing in the rivers is the special ciuployineut of the Raikaris, 
but during ihe rains many Hindus aud Musalinans catch fish in this 
. Fish traps arc' of t wo kinds. ^J^lie larger, called kiv^ is a frame 
<*r arnboo oi* kdrvi stalks ten 'or twelve feet long placed not quite 
Horizontally just below the central gap in a stone dam. The water 
swecqis the fish on to the frame ancl they can neither get up nor 
d-.nvii# ^J 1 iis trap is used only during and just after the rains. The 
s mailer trap, malai, m i\ cylinder of slit bamboos, one or two feet 
long, closed at one end and with an elastic funnel pointing inw'ards 
at the other. It is fixed in a dam of weeds and sand which is run 
across the lower end of a river pool. 'Jhe fish going down stream 
can pass only by enieriug the funnel and when once in cannot get 
out. The small trap, maJaiy is i*emoved every day, but the great 
trap, kivj and its dam, are permanent and are a property of some 
value.® 

Fishei'meti. Though frosh w'ater fishing is carried on for amusement by the 
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* This account of fish and fisheries has been contributed partly by Mr. G.L. Gibson 
and partly by Mr. A. Cumine, C. S. 

® Before the passing of Act XIX in 1844 Kolis, M4ngel4s and Vaitis used to pay a 
poll-tax called dn<j~dena^ of 2s. 6d. (Re. 1-4) for the privilege of fishing in the sea and 
rivers. There were oyster fisheries in the river near M4hiin which before the con- 
struction (1845) of the causeway yielded an inferior sort of oysters. Besides oyster 
fisherioa in Mdhim, there were (1851) in the district, 129 salt-water and 101 fresh 
T^ater fisheries. Of the 129 salt water fisheries twenty-eight were in SanjAn, five in 
Mahim, one in KalyAn, eleven in Bhiwndi, twenty-two in Bassein, twenty-four in 
t^idsette, fifteen in Taloja, and twenty-three in Panvel. Of the 101 fresh-water 
fish erios thirty were in Kolvan, forty-eight in MurbAd, five in KalyAn, aud eighteen 
ill Bassein. The Kolvan and MurbAd fisheries did not pay rent, but those of KalyAn 
aiol Bassein t(»gether paid about £13 (Rs. 130). Collector’s Letters 28th October 1850, 
2Sth Noveniber 1850 aud 31st May 1851 in Collector’s File, tl. (1827-1861), 
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Musalmdns and agricultural classes, and though all the wild tribes 
and particularly the Kathkaris fish largely for a living, perhaps the 
only professional fresh water fishermen are the Rjlikaris, and even 
they combine fishing with gardening. The Karadi Kolis in Panvel, 
and the Mdchhis and Mangelas, also called Divars, in Dalianu, the 
Uraps and other Christian Kolia in Baasein, and the Thalkars in 
SAlsette, arc professional fishermen, but the mass of the sea-fishing 
population are Son Kolia In June and July when boats cannot put 
to sea, some ^o{ the Kolis take to tillage, but most of them busy 
thomselves in preparing new ropes nets and sails. 

Pearls are fouud in the Thana creek from Belapnr to Tliana. 
There is no local record to prove that pearls were found in old times 
nor does their existence appear to have been known to the people in 
the district till lately. But Pliny (A.n. 77) speaks of pearl fisheries 
near Porimula, which is probably Symulla that is Chaul, and Tdrisi 
(1100) says thnt pearls wei’e fished near Snpara. The shells, 
shimpJaffj are fiat and round. The pearls, which are of a pale whitish# 
colour, vary in size from a pop])y seed to a grain of rnilh^t. They 
are sometimes found of the size of a pea. Except some that are sob* 
iu the district mid arc used by the natives in medicine,* they mm 
bought by pearl merchauts iu Bombay and sent to China. j\\!rb 
are sold by the tola which costs about 149. (Rs. 7) to collect* ruid 
sells at from )<i.v. ro rbl 2s. (Bs.S-Rs.ll). For the last l^wo years 
the right nf fisliing has boon sold by Govoruinoiit ;• it realised 
£10 4v. (Rs. iu:; m l878 and £21 86*. (Rs. 214) in 1879. 

The following is a list of the chief sea fishes that are found along ibe 
Thana coast. The first number after cacli name refers to tlie Pla 
in Day Fishes, and the second to the Figure iu tho Plate; Biuju., 
Trichiurus iiniticus, 47, 5 ; I/aila, Monacan tlius choirocophalus, 
179,3; Apogon cllioti., 17, 1 ; Thyniius thu^ina 

5i, 6; hcndec, Macroiies vittatus, 98,3; (?) ; mnllot, 

Aiugil, of several sorts, 74 and 75 ; l^umhil, llarpodon mdioroub, 
118, 1;^ hun'sida, Trygon ? chiri, Upenooides snlplmrous, 30,3;' 
flying fish, clilri, Exocmtus evolaiis, 120,5, and others of tho same ■ 
class; da/y/uir, Jjiitianus madras, 14,3; dduta, Chirocentrus dorab, 
166, 3; duntri, Sciama aneus, 45, 5 ; dhofrid, Sciama vogleri, 45^ 1 ; 
d/iondera, Sciania ossens, 46, 3 ; (jol, Scimna glaucus, 46, 2 ; 
gomeri, Pristipoma giioraka, 20, 1 ; halva, Rtrornatens niger, 53, 
4; isuL Mnruena tessellata, 171, 4; Murama thyrsoidea, 172, 3, and 
others of the same class; hadav, Ijiitianus yapilli, 13, 6; the 
hatamer-lieaded shark, feawem, Zygsena blochii, 181,4; haraila, 

. Lutianus marginatus, 13, 5; kaitaic, Engraulis purava, 157, 2; 
harvatia, Sciasuoidos raicrodon, 45, 2; kend, or kendav, of three 
sorts, Tetrodon viridipunctatus, 176, 5; Tetrodoii gyrnnodonres, 
and Tetrodon nigropunctatus, 180, 4; khadar, including sevej’ai of 


1 The natives attribute aphrodisiac; virtues to pearls and use them as a nervdne 
tonic. I’liey triturate the pearls in a hard moi-tar ailding lime juice till olfervescenoe 
ceases ; the mass is dried in the sun and then reduced t*» lino powder, d’he powder 
is now mainly citrate of lime and is administer* d in the fonn of a coufcetioii. The 
powder mixed with lead sulphuret, mrma, is also applied to the eyelids as a cooliny' 
medicme. 3klr. J. C. Lishou, G.G.M.C, 
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the larger Carchariidae^ grow to a great size, their fina are ^ sent to 
China and from their livers oil is made ; khdjra, Lates calcarifer, 
1,1; hhargotay Therapon therapp, 18, G; kokeri, Synagris ? ; 
komhdaf Pterois miles, 37, 2 ; lashya, Lutianus quinquelinearis, 
14, 1; flat fish, lemta, Platophrys, of several kinds, 92; luskaov 
luchuk, Echeneis nencratcs, 57, 1 ; maiya, Lactarius delicatulus, 
63, 2; cattle fish, mdkol, Sepia officinalis, of two kinds, and dariya 
and shit, of which the latter yields the-' cuttle bone^ ; mdndil, 
Coilia dussumiori, 158, 8 ; mdsa, Sciaenoides biauritqs^ 47, 1 ; mod% 
Gobius, of several kinds ; sword-fish, mormdsa or rdja, Histio- 
phorus brevirostris, 47, 3; nivti, Boloopthalmus of several sorts, 
among them B. boddaerti, 65,2; pdkhat which includes the sting-ray,' 
Trigon uarnak, 194, 1, and the devil-fish, Dicerobatis ©regoodoo, 
193, 1 ; pharat or phalla, Menemaculata, 53, 5 ; pmpul, Dropane longi- 
mana; saw-fish, pdkh or ring, Pristis cuspidatus, 191,3, which 
Bomotiincs grows twenty feet long rdvas, Polynemus, ? ; pomphlet, 

yaranga or sarangotle, Stromateiis cinereus, 53,3; shendya, 
PolyneTnusheptadactylus, 42, 5; shepera, Platycophalus scaber, 60,4; 
dog-fish of three sorts, shwavra, kirvnty and 7HVHkuti, Chiloscyllium 
ijidicuui, IbS, 3; shinghdli, Macrones chrjseus, 99,3; suddhi or 
8(}lf\ C'ynoglossus, 98 ; mnaai or tovriy Cybiuni giittatum, 56, 4 ; 

Hynugris bleokcri, 24, 1; fo//', Belono strongylurus, 118, 6; 
vdktiy I'richiurus savala, 47, 4; yrkalchoriy and yekhrUy Serranus 
salirh»id(*/S, \ 3. Trupang, or Beche de mer, is also found. Oysters 
both rocl^and bank, cray fish poshya^ prawns Jeohmbi, shrimps 
amlniTy and crabs of many sorts .abound. Good oysters are found 
along the Basscin, Mahim, and Dahatiu coasts as also in the Thdna 
e 

Long lines are used about Bombay and as far north as Vesava in 
Salsette. They are not used north of Vesava. In that part of the 
coast a torch is sometimes tied to the bow, and fish, drawn by the 
light, are caught in a net that hangs from the boat. 

Of nets the most important arc the stake nets, which are used as 
far north as Dantivra in Mahim. The shallowness of the water 
enables the fishermen to have stake nets upwards of twenty miles 
from land.® Even at this distance from the shore, the right 
to put up nets in certain places is carefully fixed by custom and 
occasionally forms the subject of a law suit. Of the stake nets 
there are two kinds, dol and hhokshi. The dol nets, which are much 
larger than the others, being sometimes twenty fathoms long, are 
used in the open sea, while the bhokahi are generally set in 


1 Of these the etiiig-ray ^ws to a great length and size. I have a tail thirteen 
feet long. The devil-fish is said sometimes to be as much as twenty-feet broad. 
Mr, O. L. Gibson. 

" The saw -fish is often offered before Hindu deities and at the shrines of Musalin&n 
saints ; n large one may be seen in the Mdhim shrine. 

* The early Portuguese considered these stake nets one of the wonders of India. 
Dou Joao de Castro (1540) speaks of the great stockades of trees as large as a ship’s 
mast able to stand against wind and tide in forty feet of water about five miles from 
shore. They were^'orks that would have done Caesar honour and showed how much 
art can do when it sharpens the mind through hunger not through knowledge. 
Pnnieiro Roteiro, 184. 
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and, on the other 4wo the lower jaws of the net are shghtJy || 
weighted and allowed to run down and open the not to its fail 
extent. When new a dol costs from £6 to £7 (Rs. 00- Rs. 70). A 
large erne measures 130 feet long, and is seventy feet broad at the 
moutK It is formed of several parts called by different names 
and joined together. In Bandra the following names are in use : 
The part at the mouth is called the mod, the part next to that the 
chirentf then the Icatra, then the majdvla, and lifst of aU the khola 
and sal. In Yedvan the mouth part is called the khurhJfthxi next 
the gharh, then the pdtis, of which there are three, then the Icapdti 
of three vasangs or enlargements formed by adding meshes to the 
width of the net, and lastly the ganp^a, khola, and jdl, Liirgo fisli 
such as the singhdli, Icdjra, and pomphlet, are caught in the mouth 
parts, whose meshes, or arsijas, run up to six inches square. 
Small pomphlet and other similar fish are caught in the pdtis. 

In the kapdti are three distinct divisions, the homhil mar, the vdgti 
mar, and the vvindil mar. Small fry of different kinds are caught 
in the rest of the net. Another not in common use is the jdl, a ^ 
long net eight or ten feet broad with very large moshes and floats 
of wood fastened all along one side. It is taken into twelve or 
fourteen feet of water, stretched to its full length and let go. 

As one side has and the other has not floats, the net is carried 
along perpendicularly and the fish swimming against the tido 
run into it. As the net floats along, the Kolis keep rowing from one 
end to another pulling it up bit by bit and picking out the fish. 
The vavra is a smsM jdl, about four feet broad and often made of 
cotton. It has floats along one side and shells along the other, and 
the fish are generally frightened into it. The mdg is a long net 
which is fastened perpendicularly to poles set along the shore. It 
is laid down at low tide with the lower end buried in the mud. At 
high tide it is pulled up like a wall, and, as it is above low water 
mark, the fish between it and the land are all caught when the 
tide has ebbed. In creeks and shallovr water the following nets arei I 
used. The dsu, or dJehu, a small net shaped like the dol, but 
fastened to an oval piece of pliant wood, generally toran, the oval 
being about six to seven feet at its greatest width. Those nets 
B 310~8 


creeks witlr^-the closed end down stream. The stakes are from 
seventy-five to 100 feet long and are generally made of two or three 
logs of wood nailed together. They are placed upright between two 
boats often loaded with stones, and the boatmen drive them a few 
feet into the mud by hauling at ropes fastened to the tops of the 
stakes. At high tide the ropes are tied to the boats, and, as the tide 
falls, the weight of the boats forces the stakes firmly into the ground. 

The nets are huge pointed bag«», the meshes gibwing smaller 
and smaller ^awards the closed end. The mouth is fastened to 
the stakes^ and kept open, the rest of the net being stretched out 
and the end made fast. North of Ddntivra nets with ropes are 
used. The ropes are made of date leaf fibre bound with green 
palmyra leaf matting. Each net has four ropes, two on either 
side. The ropes are fixed by stones tied to them below, while 
buoys gf light wood keep them at the surface. The upper jaws 
of the net are made fast to two of the ropes, one on each side. 
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are set at openings left in the ^tone walls that are built round 

{ dots of land on the coast and on sides of creel^ above low tide 
evel. The fish swim in at high tide, and as the water ebbs and 
the walls begin to show, the fish make for the openings and are 
caught in the net. The ardsu has a semicircular mouth, like an 
asu cut in half. It has a wooden handle three or four feet long 
by which the flat side of the mouth is pressed against the bottom, 
while the fisherman, by stamping in the mud in front of it, frightens 
the fish into the bag. The vodi is a large rectangular flat net with 
a bamboo pole all along either end. Four men hold it across the 
stream at an angle of 45°, while two others run splashing down the 
stream holding a straw rope between them and driving the fish 
before them into the net. The gholva is the same shape of net but 
very much smaller and can be used by two men. The netted bag 
in which caught fish are kept is called jelna. Nets require peculiar 
treatment. They are made of hemp grown on the coast, and usually 
prepared by the fishermen. The best hemp is .grown in Mahim and 
Umbargaon* When the nets are finished they are boiled for twenty- 
four hours in a mixture of lime and water, in the proportion of one 
part of lime to ten of water. They then require a soaking in vagal, 
a mixture of ain or chilhdri bark and water, every fifteen days. 
The vagal is prepared by soaking the bark in water for many days 
in large jars of about twenty gallons each. 

The boatrs used in the coasting trade aro the phatn^uir and paddv* 
The boafe used for fishing aro the halydnv which ^ smaller than 
either of the above and generally of about four tems (1 5 hhandis), 
and the hodi which when small is called shopcL Both are built 
by native carpenters, the halydnv being made hi teak and the hodi 
generally of mango or jack. Ilie fishermen prepare their own 
sails and nets. The ropes are made of coir from Malabar and the 
sails of cotton cloth from the Bombay mills. The boat and nets 
aro generally owned in shares. The captain, or tdndel, gets two 
shares, the crew, or chappris, one share each, and one is set apart for 
the owner of the boat. Nets are generally owned by each of the 
fishermen and are used by the boat’s crow in turn, one being dried 
while another is set and others being dyed or repaired. In the 
case of stakes, where the money value is great each stake costing 
as much as £8 to £15 (Es. 80-Es.l50), the shares aro matters of 
special arrangement. 

The fish are dried by women and boys. Bomhil, vdgti, motka, 
and shrimps aode, are dried in the sun in large quantities, the two 
former on bamboo frames, and the two latter on prepared plots 
cowdunged and beaten flat. Bombils are hung with their jaws. 
Interlaced Eays^ fins, young dog-fish, gol, hhing, and a few others 
are also dried in small quantities. 

Bombay is the chief market for fresh fish, and the trade goes 
on during the whole year. The largest fish are almost all sent to 
Bombay. The smaller fish are sold to some extent in local towns, 
and, what is not sold fresh, is dried and disposed of to dealers 
or kept for household use. Bomhil, vdgti, mdndil, and Bode are the 
most important kinds of dried fish. The chief dealers are Memans, 
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the ^eater part of the trade ^of the district being in the hands of 
one Abba Kach^i of Bhiwndi. She leading merchants lend money 
to smaller dealers, who go to the fishing villages and make advances 
to the fishermen to be recovered when the season begins. When the 
dry fish are ready the dealers complete their purchases and remove 
the fish. The chief dealers make a profit of about per cent (an 
anna in the rupee), and the retail dealers about twice as much. The 
prices of dried fish at the fishing stations are : Bomhih of the best 
sort, from 10s., to 12s. (Rs.S-Rs.O) the bundle of 4000, and of the 
second sort from 6s, to Ss, (Rs. 3-Rs. 4) ; mandils and dhomds 
Is. 6d, the* quarter (aft. 12 the man) ; sodes 6s. the quarter (Rs. 3 
the man) ; small suhhats Is. 6d. the quarter (as. 12 the 'inan) ; largo 
sukhata ‘6a. the quarter (Rs. 1-8 the man) ; and vngtis from 0.<f. to 
8s, (Ra.3-Rs.4) the bundle of 4000. Most of the fish is paid for 
in cash and some of it in grain. Large dealings go on between the 
fishing and agricultural classes, the former taking salted and dried 
fish inland and exchanging them for grain. Bomhih and mdndila^ 
are the fish chiefiy consumed by the agricultural classes. 

Dried and salted fish are also brought into the district from 
foreign ports. Sun-dried kas and salted surmal come from Maskat, 
Bare, Maki^n, and G wadar Abas. Surmai of tho best sort sells from 
£2 10^. to £5 (Rs.25-.Rs.50), and the poorer sorts for 10s. (Rs.5) 
the hundred, Kas is sold at Is. the quarter (as. 8 tho maw). 

Fish from Owdidar and Armar cost at the ports, for lilted gols 
from 14«. to Hi 10^. (Rs. 7-Rs. 15) the hundred; iorpdlds from 2a. 6d. 
to 6a, (Rs. H^-Rsy 3) the hundred ; iorsurmais from 16.9. to £2 (Rs. 8- 
Rs. 20) the hundred ; for halvas, yhallals, khupds, and ddntdlia, from 
55. to 65, (Rs. 2i-Rs. 3) the hundred ; and for dhomds from 1ft. to 3s, 
the quarter (a5.8-Rs,lJ the man), Karachi gols cost from £1 10s, 
to £2 (R8.15-Rs.20) the hundred, and mushis and singhdlis from 
55. to 65 . (Rs. 2J-R8.3) the hundred. 

Fish, especially bomb Us, are also largely imported from Diu. Dm 
bomhih at the port cost from 65. to IO5. (Rs.3-Rs.5) the bundle of 
4000. Small fish, such as dhomds and mdndila, are sold at about Is, 
3d, the quarter (as. 10 the man) ; gols cost £1 IO5, to £2 (Rs. Ib-Rs. 20) 
the hundred; sarangds 5s. (Rs. 2^) the hundred ; and pdlds from 
to £1 (RB.2-'lis.l0) the hundred. 
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POPULATJON*. 

The local or early element in the Thdna population is unusuaDy 
strong. The early tribes are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district, they are almost the only people in Kolvan 
in the wild north-east, and they are the majority everywhere, except 
in some of the richer coast tracks in the south and along the broad 
Galleys that lead to the Tal, M6.hej, and Bor passes. Accoiding to 
the 1872 census, the early population of the district included nine 
leading tribi^s with a total strength of nearly 380,000 souls or forty, 
five per cent of the total population. These were in order of 
strength, Agris 120,000, Kolis both sea Kolis and hill KQibS0,000, 
Varlis 70,000, Th^kurs 55,500, Kathkaris 84,000, DiiPtii 8600, 
^ aitis 450^ Konkanis 4500, and Dhodidhs 3000. il|h|06pt the 
Mahadev }KUs, who are said to have come from the 0i^an in the 
^orrieontn century, these tribes seem to have been settled in the 
district from pre-historic times. 

Besides these early tribes, their small dark frame, their love of 
strong drink, their worship of un-Brdhmanic gods, and their want 
of village ’communities, show that tho TluinaKunbis havo a larger 
strain of local or aboriginal blood than the Kuubis of Qujar^t or of 
the Deccan. 

Tho additions to tho population during historic times may be 
arranged under four classes, according as they took place under tho 
early Hindu dynasties (b.c.200- A.n.lSOO), daring Muhammadan 
and Portuguese ascendancy (1300-1740), under the Marith&a 
(1G70-1818), and since the beginning of British rule. The histoiy 
chapter gives the available details of the early Hindu conquerors 
and settlers. Except the Maury4.s (i5.c.315-195), the E^shatrapa 
(a.d. 78-328) and some of the Anhilvada generals (970-1160) who 
entered by land from 6ujar4;t,these conquerors and settlers may be 
brought under two groups, those who came from the Deccan and 
those who came by sea. Of Deccan conquerors and settlers there 
have been, of overlords the Andhrabhrityd»s (b.c. 200 -a.i). 200), the 
Chdlukyds (300-500), the Kashtrakutas (767-970), the revived 
ChdlukyAs (970-1182), the Dev^ri Yddavs (1182-1294), and of 
local rulers the Silh4,r^.s (813-118/). Of immigrants by sea, besides 
the early Brahman settlers on the Vaitama and at Sup4>ra, who 


^ The chief contributors to this chapter are Messrs. W* 9* Mnlpck, C* 
A, Cummv, C.S., G. L, Gibaon, and E, J. Bbden, C. S, 
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probably dame from Onjar&t ^nd Sind, there were very ancient 
settlements of Arabs in the seventh and eighth centuries more 
than one band of t’dirsi refugees from l£ii8almd.n rale in Persia ; from 
the earliest spi'ead of Isldm to theMo^thdn conquest of the Konkan 
{640 •1850) coast settlements of *Ai^b Persian traders and 
refugees j Solanki conquerors from Q-ujapP^ |Mbably in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries ; and Hindu imn^rants from Kdthidwdr to 
escape Arab and other Musaimdn invaders/ 

The Pdrsia^and the descendants of the Arab and Persian 
Musalmdns still form separate and well-marked communities. But 
among the names of the present Hindu castes and tribes no sign 
of the early Hindu conquerors appears. Some of these conquerors, 
like the Kshatraps, may have been foreigners who never settled in the 
Konkan, and others, like the Rdthods or Rashtrakutas of Malkhet^ 
may havo. been overlords who rested content with the tribute or the 
allegiance of the local chiefs. Still there were some, such as the 
Chdlukyds and Yddavs, who were at the head of tribes whicho 
came south as settlers as well as conquerors. And though the names 
of existing castes and tribes bear no trace of these early conquerors 
and settlers, inquiry shows that, except Brahmans, Writers and some 
Craftsi 55 ||^ almost all classes are partly sprung from old Rajput 
8ettlors^3ill^^ careful to keep the names of their clans as 
surname to follow the Rajput rule forbidding marriage between 
members same clan.® 

The short sea passage, straight before the prevailing &ir weather 
wind, made the Thana coast a favourite resort for refugees and 
settlers from Rdthidwdr. It seems probable that some of the 
early Brahman and Rajput settlers in the Deccan entered it from Lho 
west across Thana and through the Tal and Bor passes. And in 
later times one large settlement seems to have supplied the foreign 
element in the Palshe Brahmans, Patdne Prabhus, Pachkalshis, 
Chavkalshis, Somvanshl Kshatris, Sutdrs, Malis, and according to 
their own statement in some of the Agris and Bhandaris, in fact 
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^ According to Heinand ( Ab-ul-fcd{k, 1,-11. cccl^xiv) Arabs were settled at Sofdla 
in Th^a in very early tinies. Agatharcides (n.c. 180) speaks of Saba)an8 sending 
from Aden colonies and factories to settle in India. (Vincent's Commerce of the 
Ancients, II. 329). Probably, adds Vincent, this process had already been going on 
for ages, as early as we can 8api>ose the Arabs to have reached India. Ptolemy's 
(A.D. 150) Map of India has a trace of Arabs in the word Melizigeris, the latter part 
of the name being the Arabic jazira an island. This wora remains, though 
apparently applied to a different island, under the Marathi form Janjira. 

* A reference to the close connection between Central ThAna and SiomnAth during 
the ninth and tenth centuries is mven in the History chapter, 

* This inquiry has lately been begun and tbe results are incomplete. From what 
has been ascertained it would seem that Mauryds or Mores are found among 
Mardthds, Tfdberi Kunbis, Mithdgiis, Ghadses, Chitrakathis, and Mhdrs ; Solankia 
or Ohdlukyds, under the forms Solanki Shelke and Cholke, are found among 
Mardtlids, Talheri Kunbis, Agris, Kolis, Dhangars, Thdkurs, Gosdvis, Ganlis, 
Ghisddis, Qbadses, and Chitrakathis ; and Yddavs and Jddavs among Mardthds, 
Talberi Kunbis, Bhanddris, Agris, Kolia, Chitrakathis, Thdkurs, Vdrlis, Kathkaria, 
and Mhdrs. Of other early Rajput tribes there are traces of Pavdrs among 
Mardthda, Talheri Kunbis, Agris, Kolis, Ghisddis, Ghadses, Ghitra^this, ana 
Kdthkaris ; of (Jhavhdns among Mardthds, Talheri Kunbis, Kolis, Agris, Ohisddis^ 
Phangars, Gaulia, Thdkurs, Oosdvis, Kdthkaris, and Mhdrs; and of Silhdrds^ or 
Bhelar8| among Talhon Kunbis and Agris, 
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in almost all the upper class ooast ISindas. Except the Agris and 
Bhanddris, whose strain of late or foreign blood can be but small, 
these classes are closely connected. The Palshes are their priests, and 
the Prabhus, though with probably a much larger foreign element, 
seem to have a common origin with the Pachkalshis, Chavkalshis, 
Sutars, Malis, and Somvanshi Kshatris. According to one account 
they came from Mungi Paithan in the Deccan under Bimb, a 
prince of the Devgiri family who established a chief ship at Mahim 
near Bombay, which, after rising to high prosperity, yeas overthrown 
by Muhammad Tughlik in 1347.' The correctness of this story is 
doubtful. There is no record that Mungi P^iithan was sacked by 
4h6 Mumi^mdns. If it was sacked it could hardly have been before 
1 318>||s up to that time, after their first submission, the Miisalmdns 
were on friendly terms with the Yadavs of Devgiri. Even had 
ho fled on the first Musalman invasion in 1297, BimbV dynasty 
can have lasted for only fifty years, too short a time for the 
^development which took place in Salsetto under their rule.® Again 
the Prabhu records and traditions agree that their first settlements 
were on the coast in Kelva-Mdhim, Bassein, and Salsetto, and this 
favours the view that they came into the Konkan from Gujarat and 
not from the east.. In support of this view it may further be noticed 
that, though the Prabhus speak Mardthi in their homes, it is an 
incorrect Marathi, and they call many articles of house furniture 
by Gujardti jiot by Marathi names.® Again though they have lately 
iaken totuse surnames, Prabhus like Gujaratis hav^ really no 
surnames, and lastly the turban and shoe which in Bombay bear 
the name of Prabhu are Gujardti not Mardthi in style. This view 
of the origin of the Prabhus is supported by the fact that the 
Palshes, their original priests, follow the White or Gujar^-t 
Yajurvod, and, as is the rule in Gujarat, forbid marriage between 
those whose mothers^ fathers belong to the same family stock. 
.As regards the date of the settlement no direct evidence has been 
obtained. Still it is worthy of note that according to the Musalman 
historian Ibn Asir, Bimb was the name of the nephew of the Anhil- 
vAda king, who came to the relief of Somn^th when it was attacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni (1025), and that according to those accounts, 
when Somnath fell large numbers of its people escaped by sea.^ 


1 Mr. ShAmrilo's PAtAnc Prabhus. 

^ The details of the rental of SAlsette and of some of the other parts of the MAhim 
ohiefship show a higher prosperity than was reached under the MusalmAns or Por- 
tuguese, or till lately, under the British. The authenticity of the details is doubtful. 

B Thus for a ladder, instead of the MarAthi jina, shidi, they use the Gu jarAti 
ilddar = nisan ; for a wall book-case they use tdkdhdri instead of the MarAthi 
phouUdl; fora lantern, instead of katidil ; ior o, frying pn, Mhi instead of 

tarn ; for a room, ovara instead of khoU ; and for a veranda, ota mst^ of oti. The 
question of the use of GujarAti words by Prabhus is complicated by a modem element 
which has been broujAt by the Prabhu families, who for the last 200 years have been 
sbttled in GujarAt in British service. 

4 Elliot’s History, II. 469-471. According to one of the Prabhu accounts, lAeir 
Bimb was Bhimdov II. of AnbilvAda or PAtan, who dod from his dominions on the 
approach of Kutub-nd-din in 1194. BAs MAla, 2nd Ed. 180. Compare Trans. Born.. 
Gcog. Roc. 1. 133. The GujarAt origin of Bimb and of the Palshes is also borne out 
by the BimbAkhyAu and this is supported by the mention in a grant to a Palshe, 
under which privileges are still enjoyed, that the priest was from Pattan and 
Bimb was of tlie AnhUvAda family. 
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Of Musalmfin ascendancy^ (1320 -1700) traces remain in the 
present Musalman population^ and perhaps in the class of Hindu 
writers known as Kayasth Prabhus.^ Of the Portuguese rule 
along the coast, from 1530 to 1740, there remains in Salsette, Bassein 
and Mahim, the important class of Christians, chiefly converted 
Brahmans, Prabhus, Pachkalshia, and Kolis. According to their 
own accounts a considerable number of the Sonars, who claim to 
be Daivadnya Brdhmans* settled in Thana on the Portuguese 
conquest of Gjpa in 1510. And among some Bhand^iris and Agris the 
remembrance of a hurried flight from the south and some traces of 
Idngayat customs remain. 

Of Mardtha power the chief relics are priestly Br^hma^ii of th#, 
Konkanasth and Deahasth classes; the Pdndharpeshds, Iftetally 
village people, a privileged class of land-holding Brahmans and 
Prabhus 'several bodies of Marathas, such as the Rjios or Murbad 
and the Karhddc Kadams of Panvel, who seem to have come into 
the district as fort guards and who hold aloof from the local Talheris 
some villages of Ratnagiri Kunbis in the south of the district-^, and 
a large general population, who, in some cases apparently with 
little reason, style themselves Marathas. Most of the Mhars 
are said to have been brought by the Mard.thds from the Deccan to 
help in collecting the revenue. Besides these results of Maratha 
ascendancy the surnames of many of the humbler classes sh(j .v 
traces of a strain of the higher Maratha blood.^ About the middle 
of the eighteentii century (1760-1760) a considerable %umber oi 
Cambay Vanis, chiefly of the Lild sub-division, and with them several 
Gujarat Br&hmans settled in Supilra, Bassein, and other coast towns 
to avoid the exactions of Momin Khan II. (1748-1783).® 
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^ Of the settlement of KAyiisth Prabhus in the Konkan no notice has been traced. 
But it seems possible that, as was the case in Surat, Kayastlis came to Western India 
■with the MnsalmAiis and were called Prabhus, because from the employment as clerks 
of the PAtane Prabhus the name Prabhn had become the ordinary word for a writer. 
Their family traditions and their household gods would seem to show that some of 
the KAyasth Prabhus came into the Konkan from the Deccan, and others by sea from 
Surat, The BimbAkhydn mentions a KAyasth among Bimb's followers. But this is 
doubtful authority. 

The BrAhmans were chiefly Konkanasths and Deshasths, They not only rose to 
high positions in the civil management of the district and as revenue contractors, but 
large numbers settled as priests, and to a great extent ousted tlie PoJshis ami other 
older classes of priests. The following instances illustrate the process by which, 
under Maratha rule, many Brahman and Mar«Atha families from the South Konkan and 
the Deccan settled in Thana, About the year 1728 tw'o KudAle BrAhmans migrated 
to the North Konkan* One Bhdishauknr settled at ThAiva and was made a Sarddr or 
noble. Of his five sons three were killed in the wars with the English and tw’-o wero 
made Sarddrs. The other immigrant Yeshvantrdo settled in Bassein and his son 
became KiirMnin of the Bassein fort. The lidos who are found in considerablo 
numbers in the south of the district, came either as in the case of the commandant 
of the Khoj fort in military employ, or, like the ancestor of the lido of Khamozili in' 
Bhiwndi, in civil employ. Mr. A. Cuminc, C,S. ^ 

* In Panvel I have seen several deeds granting village headships to mon iu 
reward for their bringing a colony of Ratndgiri Kunbis. Mr. A. Cumin e, C.S. 

^ Thus Bhosles are found among Talheri Kinbis, Agris, Kolis, Thdkurt, Bhan- 
ddris, Ghadses, Oosdvis, and Mhdrs ; Kadams among Taliieri Eunbis, A.gri8, Kolis, 
Bhanddris, and Mhdrs ; Pingles among Tilhens, Agris, Kolis, and Chitrakathis ; 
Gdyakvdds among Kolis and Mhdrs ; Snirkes among Talheri Kunbis ; and Sdmbles^ 
Sdbles and Sabres imiong Talheri Kunbis. 

r Mr. Bdmdds Kdsidds Modi. An account of these exactions is given in the Cambay 
statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, VI. 228. 
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Another foreign element which may date from the days of the 
pre-historic trade with Africa and ^h^ n^bably continued to receiro 
additions till the present century^ i^lti! A^^oan or Sidi element which 
is so marked in south Kdthiawdr iSid ndmh iC&nara^ tho two other 
chief forest-bearing tracts of the African slaves Were 

employed by the Portuguese both as 
by the Muaal^^^ “ 
times by the ^ 


and as farm servants^ 
d probably in later 
who obtained the 


of amnng som^ 

, and among Hindusi 
su^cfflmlb named Sidi ; some Th&kurs have! 
and Talheri Kunbis are occasionally mot wild 
suggests a part African origin. 

Under the English there have been additions 


Traces 
I Ohristians 
I have a 
curly hair, 
^blackness 

Imost all 


classes and from almost every quarter. Brahmans have come 
^jErom Ratnd.giri and tho Deccan as priests and Government servants, 
from Gujarat and Miirwdr as priests to Gujarat and Marw^r 
traders, and from Upper and Central India as priests messengers 
labourers and servants. Of traders tboro are Mdrwdr Vlteiis, a rich 
and powrorful class found in almost every village as fidbcpfeeepers 
and moneylenders ; Loh^nds and Bhiitins from Cutch and North 
aujardt, grain and cloth merchants in most of the leading towns; 
and Lin^dyat Vanis from the south Deccan, who in many parts hold 
a strong '^lace as village shopkeepers and moneylenders. Of 
craftsmen and servants, weavers goldsmiths blacksmiths barbers 
washermen and others have come both from Gujandit and the Deccan. 
The number of husbandmen seems to have been little increased by 
outside settlers. But more than one sot of larbourors have come from 
Gujarat, Upper India, and the Deccan. 

Several classes of the people, though they cannot tell when or 
why they came, are of sufficiently marked appearance, speech, and 
^reas, to show that they are comparatively late arrivals. Of those the 
most noticeable are, from Sindh, JJalvdisor sweetmeat-sellers ; from 
Upper India, Kdohis or market gardeners, and different classes of 
Pardobhis chiefly messengers and servants. Prom Gujardt, almost all 
of whom dress in Gujariit fashion and spoak Gujarati at home, there 
are of Brdhmans, Audichs, Bhatelds, Dashaharas, J^mbus, Modhs, 
Nagars, Sarasvats, and Tapodhans ; of traders, Bhansdiis, Bhdtids, 
Golds, Lohdnds, and Vdnids ; of craftsmen, Kdtdris or wood turners, 
Kumbhd.rs or potters, and Lohdrs or blacksmiths ; of husbandmen, 
Bdris, Kamlis, and Sorathids ; of shepherds, Bharvdds ; of fishers, 
Khdrpdtils, Khdrvis, Mangelds, Mdchhis, and Mitne-Mdchhis ; of 
servants, Nhdvis who seldom stay for more than two or three 
years; of unsettled tribes, Waghris; and of depressed classes, 
Bhangis and Dhods. From the Deccan have come, of BrdhmanSj 
^Deshasths, Golaks, Kanojds, Karhddds, some Mddhyandizis, and 


^ The K&thi&w6r Sidis ore of two dufses, a forest tribe, the only people who oan 
stand tho malaria of the Gir, and house servants whom some of tne Din Vinis who 
havo dealings with Africa wploy. In North Etoara there is a considerablo tribe of 
forest SidiB 
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TailaogB; of tmden, aad Ling4yats; of CTaftsmoii> 

KumbMrs or potterSj, P4t hg^^ 4 or stone masons, Sails or 
WeaverSi Sang&ra or Uan|^jiii|:ers, Lolid^rs or blacksmiths, and 


Son^s or goldsmiths ) 
in the Konkan as dll 
porters; of servants, | 
and of unsettled trit 
earth diggers. Fro| 
Devrukh&s, Javals, ] ^ 
Hetkaria ; of/sd^cili^ 
Kunbis 
Among Mt 
recent i 

Bombaj^j'^^^KHLomm 
There haflUK) been 


s liisjbaiiSl^en, Kunbis and Marathds known 
l^^lp^landers, who are labourers and 
M^lhatbera and Parits or washermen ; 

^ fCprker^ and Vadars or 
^ ~ V^fome, pf Brdhmans, 

} KaSbandnien, 

amen, Gbdmbh^rs D&bhoL 

reral classes show their foreij 
and Meman traders from Gujaf&t through 
and Benares weavers from Upper India, 
an increase in the number of Gujarat Pdrsi 
liquor-contractors and Government servants, who are found all over 
the district, and of traders and tavern-keepers who arc settled along 
the lines of railway and near Bombay.^ ^ 

These additions to the Tldna population may roughly bo said to 
have diyiAid the distriop into four sections ; the rugged north-east 
Trhnrn theinirly tribes remain almost unmixed ; the coast whoso people 
have a strong element from beyond tho sea, chiefly from GnjHrat 
and Kdthiaw^r ; the great central Vaitarna valley the hoad-quartoi. 
of the Tallieri tribe whose surnames show an early Eajppt or foreign 
element ; and iii the south, along the valley of the Ulh^where the 
leading tribe are, or at least call themselves, Mardthds. 

A remarkable trait in the character of the Thana people is the 
very deep and almost universal reverence that is paid to local or 
nn-Brdhman spirits or deities, as tho proverb says, ^ The spirits of 
the Konkan are very fierce.^ ^ These dews of whom Cheda, Chita, 
Hirva, and Vaghya are the chief are not only the ordinary objects 
of worship of the earlier tribes and of the Kunbis, but, in spite 
of Brdhman priests, they are feared and worshipped by almost all 
Hindus, Nor are the belief in their power and the desire to disarm 
their illwill confined to Hindus. Almost all classes, Parsis, Jews, 
Musalmans, and Christians, in spite of the displeasure of their priests, 
persist in fearing and making offerings to these local Their 

power may perhaps be explained partly by tho very strong local t)r 
early clement in the people, and partly by the prevalence of cramps, 
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^ The making of fresh castes has almost entirely ceased. Bnt the case of the 
Halvdis or sweetmeat-sollors of Basscin and Mdhim probably illustrates the process 
by which in many cases a foreign element was assimilated so as to form a new local 
OMte. The Halvdis are a small group of families found in Bassein and Malum. Tho 
difference of detail in the accounts of them seems to show that the caste is only half 
formed. The men are Sindhis or Upper Indians and the women local Kunbis •>r ff ulis. 
The men speak Hindustdiu and are dearly foreigners. The women keep to tho Maritha 
dross and speech, lii a generation or two, tho foreign appearance speech and drsps- 
will have disappeared, and the Halvdis. if prosperous, will call themselves Mardtii&s, 
and their big frames and light skins will support their claim,* 

^ The Mar&thi runs, * KonkaiU dev moth^ kcuiak dfiet,* 

• Jfovy masses call themselves Mar&thAs tho lost ruliniy Hindu custo. This is the Case with the 
Salsette P&ohkslsls whose foreign element is almost ccitaiuly from dviJarAt not from the Deccan. 

B 3ia-.9 

m 
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agues, and other muscular and nei^ous seizures that are believed 
to be caused by spirit possession. Except the Kathkaris, who are 
said to look on Chita as their patron and friend, almost all classes 
regard these spirits as evil and unfriendly, and make them offerings 
solely with the view of turning aside their ill will. 

Of the religions which have been introduced from outside, the 
earliest of which traces remain is the .religion of the Brdhmans, 
with its very ancient (b.c. 1400) holy places on the Vaitama and 
in and near Sup^ra and Bassein. The Eanheri Kondivti and 
Mdgdthana caves show that, from the first century befbife to the eighth 
century after Christ, S4lsette was a great Buddhist centre, and the 
remains at Lon&d in Bhiwndi, at Karanja and Ambivli near Karjat, 
and at Konddne at the foot of the Bor pass, show that during most 
of that time Buddhist monasteries commanded the main lines of 
traffic between Th4na and the Deccan. 

In the sixth century, while Buddhism was still in the height of its 
jpower, Christianity of the Nostorian form was so flourishing that 
^alyan was the seat of a Christian Bishop from Persia, In the 
eighth and ninth centuries the Elephanta and Jogeahvari caves 
and the temple of Ambamdih bear witness to a Brahman revival. 
Then the Pdrsis seem to have spread their faith, as, according 
to Friars Jordanus and Oderic, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, most of the people worshipped fire and exposed their 
dead. At this time a few houses of Nestorian Christians 
remained, #nd the Latin friars succeeded in making some converts 
to the K)man faith. The Musalm^ns who fon^enturies had 
enjoyed the fr^e practice of their religion in the ^ast towns next 
rose to power. Little seems to have been to spread Is]4m by 
force, but some missionaries of whom Bawa Malang of Malangad hill 
was the chief, had considerable success in making converts. Under 
the Portuguese the people of the coast tract were made Christiana 
partly by persuasion and partly by force. On the decline of Portuguese 
power (1 740) Brahmanism revived, and except those that are more 
modem, most of the present Hindu temples date from the eighteenth 
century. Under the English, except a small mission of the Scotch 
Free Church to Golwad near Ddhtou, little effort has been made to 
spread Christianity. 

Portuguese Christians, P4rsis, Musalmdns, and Jews or Beni« 
Israels have all of late succeeded in introducing in their communities 
a closer observance of their religious rules and in putting a stop, at 
least openly, to the nature or spirit worship which was formerly 
prevalent among their followers. Though there is considerable 
anxiety for the purer practice of their religion, none of these 
classes seem of late to have made any effort to make convei^ts 
to their faith. Two Hindu religions communities who are hostile 
to the Brahmans, Jains from Mdrw4r and Ling&yats from the south 
Deccan, have considerably increased in numbers under the English. 
But ‘ Neither of these sects is of local interest. The members of 
both are strangers, who bring thdr religion with, them and do not . 
attempt to make converts. The decay of their seonlar power and the 
^nbelief of some of the younger* members of the upper classes, have 
*^essened the spirituil^ influence of the Br&hmans. Jit the saiaiio 
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timej among a large class of Hindus^ easy and rapid travelling has 
fostered the desire to visit the chief shrines of the Br&hman faith, 
and among some of the wilder tribes Brahmans have lately succeeded 
in raising a respect for their class and a lodging for the more 
important rites and ceremonies of the Brdhmaii ritual. 

The Arab writers of the tenth and eleventh centuries noticed that 
the people of the north Konkan spoke a special dialect known as 
lAdavi, that is the dialect of L^r which at that time meant the 
country between Broach and ChauL It seems probable that this was 
Oujardti the *tfade language of the coast towns as it still is of 
Bombay. It is distinguished from the Kd>narese^ or Koriya, spoken 
in Mdlkhet or Haidarabad, then the head-quarters of the nilers of 
the Deccan and Konkan. Though the north Konkan speech has for 
long been partly Marathi and partly Gujarati, some of the names 
of tribes, villages, rivers, and hills, seem to point to a Dravidian 
element iii'^he early population.^ 


* Though the traces are faint, they seem sufficient to prove that an eleirent, if not 
the basis, of the Thdna poi)ulation is Dravidian. The traces of a Dravidian language 
may be grouped under the four heads of tribe names, god names, place names, and 
laud revenue terms. 

Of tribe names, besides the lately arrived KAnariis and Kdindthis, tbero is both 
among Kdthkaris and among Kolis, the division into Son and Dhor, the Dhor in botii 
cases Doing the wilder and apparently the more purely local and the Sou mixed with 
some later elciixcnt and little difi'erent from the ordinary low class Hindus. Thi- 
difference between Dhors and Sons closely corresponds with the derivation suggested 
by Mr. Ebden from the Kdnarese dodda large in the sense of olA and sauna 
small in the BenroWyoung or new. The word dgaru, a field or salt-pan,* from which 
the Agris take their mine, is probably of Dravidian origin, and the name Dhol or 
drununers which a stV-division of the Agris bears, is from the Ki&orcse dhol skin. 
The name Koli, or Euli, doubtful origin. It seems probable that the early form 
w.as Kuli, and that the present form is duo to the fact that some latei’ immigrants found 
the Kulis on the kols or creeks, and others, the Musalmuns, among the hdis or hills. 
Dr. J. Wilson who adopts the form Kuli, derives the word from ktd a family or clan ; 
and it may be argued that Kunbi and Kuli are con:es|)onding terms, Kuubi from 
kiUiimbi family, marking those whose soci/d system is based on the family, and Kuli or 
Koli from kul a clan, marking those whose social system is based on the elan. At 
the same time this explanation is open to the two objections that there are kuh 
among Kunbis as well as among Kolis, and that the word kul is apparently used 
to mean family rather than clan. Perhaps a more likely derivation is the K&naroso 
kula, a husbandman, from which rather than from the Sanskrit kul, a family, the word 
kul tenant and such Mardthi land-revenue terms as kulkami and kuUrag seem to 
come. When the later immigrants settled in Thdua the Kolis abnost certauily held the 
<plain country and were, as some of them still are, skilled husbandmen. Dr. Wilson’s 
remark that Kunbis and Kolis differ little in origin is specially true of Thdna Kunbis 
and Thdna Kolis. It seems probable that the basis of both is the same, and that the 
more outlying husbandmen, mixing little in marriage with the new settlers, kept their 
dd name of Kulis or field workers, while those in the more civilised jparts, receiving 
a strain of formgn blood, took the Aryan name of Kulmbi or Kunbi, apparently a 
oormption of or householder.* 

Of god names the title amha mother, which is applied to Devi and Bhavdni, is, 
aocordiug to Bishop Cddwell, probably Dravidian, and Ekvera, whose shrine is at the 
mouth of the great Kdrli oave, seems to be the Dravidian Akkn Auveyar, venerable 
mother, rather than the mother of Ek Vir or Parashurdm. The ending oba, found, 
in the names Khando]^ Bhairoba, Vithoba, Vdghoba, and other Deccan and b.onkan , 
d^gods, seems to bo the Dravidian appa father. * • ^ 

^ Of place names two words in common use for a settlement, vdda a hamlet aud bft a 
village, seem Dravidian. Pdda is nearer the Dravidian pdilu than the Sanskrit . 

and oU seems to be the same as the modem Kdriarese JialU village i^d to comp from 
the old K&narese oU a ro'^, rather than from the Sanskrit dvali which also seeme to 

^ Kttlfflbl or KulambL the Deccan Kunbi, and the Gujwkt Kanbi or Kalmi are tta^^ 

tkOU^ die Prfikrlt Kndankbi to the Sanskrit Katutnbi or bousehoidor. Pandit Bhagv&nl&l Indrdji. ^ 
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North of Umbargaon Gujarati ii spoken by all classes. The 
people understand Marathi and use a good many Mar&thi words, but 
tho bulk of the vocabulary and the grammar is Gujarditi. From 
Umbargaon south as "^far as the Vaitama between the coast and the 
railway, the language of almost all classes except Mardtha Brahmans 
and other late immigrants, is also Gujarati rather than Mardthi, and 
along the DiCh^nu coast whore Gujar^tti is taught in the Government 
schools, tho Gujardti element is so strong as to make tho ordinary 
speech unintelligible to any one who knows Mardthi only. 
Inland about Jawhar, Mokhada, and Vada, the spe'bch of village 
headmen and other husbandmen differs little from ^ordinary Mariithi, 
and among the higher classes it is entirely Marathi. The talk of 
the Jidlmcn, Kolis and Konkanis, seems much tho same as that of 
Khaudesh hilhnen Manithi with a Gujarati element. Except among 
hito comers from Marwdr and Gujarat, the home speech of almost all 
Hindus in the centre and south of the district is Mardthi, which has 
„ been th(i Lmguage of Government for the last 150 years and the 
language of the siehools for the last generation. About two hundred 
years ago (1050) a Jesuit ‘•father, Francisco Vaz de Guirnaraco, wrote 
in the Koli dialect a Christi Pnran or Metrical Life of Christ.^ This 
dialect which closely represents the present home speech of the Son 


bo of ])ravidian origin. The other common termination ol, as in Hdlol or K^lol, seems 

be a diifcront word but also Dravidian from /fnUa a river or holln hollow. 

Of the DraVidian words mentioned in Caldwell’s Grammar the following seem to 
occur in Kt^nkan place names : Ala full of, Klianddla full of clitls ; aran fort, 
ArnAla, fortified, })ut perhaps rather aranyiUa full of brushwood j dr a well or stream, the 
IVlardthi dd, Malidd the big well, Kulhdd the jackals’ well ; danda camp, Revdonda, 
l)canda-IlAjpuri,but perhaps from the MarAthi damla a point or spit ,* m water^Khanderi 
the sea cock in Ikmibay harbour, compare Asberi and Rairias if RAi-eri the soa^rock, 
but m in these A^ords may be <jiri hill ; hal stone, kal is not uncommon, but the 
origin is doubtful ; Jearru w'ind, Karjat (?), also kdti’a wijid, Kjltranj, compare the 
KiUraj pass near Poona ; kimla below, hhmil a ravine, common ; kol creek, common ; 
konda hill, cjoinmoii, as KondAne, Kondivti, Kondivli, and perhaps Kondkan or 
Koiikaii ; kvda west, Kuda caves in KolAba, KudAl in SAvantvAdi ; ma/e hill, •tndl 
coinmoii ; mara tree, Maroli, Mardes ; m&l hill, Medvan not uncommon, compare the 
Gujarat Muds or Mfiirs ; vidn deer, Milngaon comujon, but probably from tho Mardthi 
itidit clay; village (also region), not uncommon, Nadai, N adhal, Nddod ; 7*cr 
«u some cases seems to be a corruption of the Sanskrit wujar city, as Chdn)pdncr, 
Bhatuer, but there is also a Dravidiaii ncr originally straight and so cither upright 
as the hill Shivner or flat as jn'r a strath ; ver enters into three or four Thdna place 
names, as (-hiviier in Panvel, Kokner in Mdhim, .and Ner in Ddhdnu ; mralu shade, 
Nc'i al, pcrhajts rather full of hills ; iiiravi water, Ninnal, comjmre Nira in Sdtdra ; pai 
green, jirospcrous, not uuconinioii, but doubtl ul ; rdi rock, Ridiri, Rdi-cri sca-rock, 
but m.ay be Rdigiri royal hill or from rai a grove j my leaning, that is west, perhaps 
tho original form of Sabyddri ; svnei well, 8ons are common but doubtful ; npjm saft, 
Upaldt ; uru town, Manur, ITrsc, Yeur, not uncommon ; m/ mouth, Borvai, Povai ; ffel 
white, may be velu bamboo, Belavli, Velkos. Mr. Kbden gives the following additional 
ex.'imples : rhikka small, Uhikli, perhaps chikka-halU but more likely chikhal mud j 
ddtu ford, Ddtivre on the Vaitama, perhaps Ddta-uru or ford town, compare Bdtrnle 
that is ddtu-all or ford village, both villages are on creeks ; hdlu milk, Hdl, Hdloli, 
KdlivJi ; hire old, Hirechar ; kel below, Kelve-Mahim, also Kelimli, Kelvi may be from 
kela a planbiin ; inane house, Mane in Ydda ; tene foit, Tene in Mdhim ; tuppa butter, 
Tupgaon, ttip is also Mardthi ; left, Yedvan in M.^iini. Most Thdna land revenue 
terms seem of Bravidiau or at least un-Bauskrit origin. Among tht;m may be 
noticed dhep an unmeasured plot, /eimrZa alump of land or money, compare the Kdnarese 
Imnddlii In gross ; mnda a measure, in common uso in Kdnara ; kds a pared of land ; 
and fthihUir connected with salt-waste reclamations, originally the gap in the dam 
from the Kdnarese *7?* sjdit. 

^ The title is Piirdn, or Belacao dos Mysterios da Encaru^ao, Paixao, e MoTte d^ 
K 8. Jesus Christo. Ko-improssa Na Ty^jograpliia de Asiatic, 1876s 
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Kolis and Salsette Christians^ differs in some respects from true or 
Deccan Marathi. These differences arise chiefly from incorrect 
pronunciation, variations in inflectional forms, and the use of peculiar 
words. Under the first head come the invariable substitution of an 
r sound in place of the cerebrals d, dh^ and the promiscuous use 
of aspirates instead of unaspirates and vice versa, ^ the addition of an 
n sound, ^ and the separation of conjunct consonants.^ Inflectional 
terminations differ^ slightly from those in Deccan Marathi, the 
crude form of the word being subject to less chango. Of the words 
not in use in tlfb Deccan some are found in the south Konkan dialect,® 
while others are peculiar to the north Konkan.’ The nasal sound, 
tho distinguishing peculiarity of the south Konkan dialect, is replaced 
by a lengthened intonation. 

In 1819 and again in 1820 severe outbreaks of cholera so 
lowered the number of the people, that for ten years the population is 
said not to have recovered its former strength. Since tho beginning 
of British rule the people have been four times numbered, in 
1846, 1851, 1872, and 1881. In 1846, excluding ttie three Kolaba* 
sub-divisions of SAnkshi, lliijpuri, and Ray gad, the total population 
amounted to 554,937 living in 117,705 houses, or an average of 
five persons to each house. Of the whole number 287,602 or 51*83 
per cent were males, and 267,335 or 48*17 per cent were females. 
Of the total number 408,625 or 89*85 per cent were Hindus and 
23,661 or 4*26 per cent Mus/ilmdns, that is at the rate o| twenty-ouo 
Hindus to one Musalman. There were besides 30,147 Christians, 1842 
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^ GhorOi ( f/lioda ), horse; jhdr fjhM La. tree; khmifkhoiU), mischief ; tulra (lukda), 
piece ; surka (sudka)^ a piece of cloth ; Idrka (Uidka)^ beloved ; avra (evdha), javra 
(jendha),kevra (kevdhaX levra (teiKihaJy siXiadjecti\cB expressive of quality ; pai’no 
(padne), to fall ; mrne (aiHlm), to leave ; dhdrne (dhddm ),to Bend ; ranic(r(ulne), to 
cry uicfiarne f chadhne),to climb ;jdrnc (jdlncj, to burn ; iigarne (vfjhadna), to open. 

® Atha ( dta now ; t/iond ( torn/ X mouth ; tho ( to J, he ; Jiot ( oih ), lip ; holak (olakh ), 
acquaintance ; dmi ( dmhi), we ; ttivii ( tnmhi ), you ; hag ( dhe J, is ; Jidit ( dhet ), are ; ota 
(hota)i he was ; aahad ( ahahda), word ; malm ( ahdstra ), book ; htimed ( umvd J, desire ; 
hgdd (ydd), memory ; haishi (ai8hi,ashijj so. 

® Karttha ( kaiha Jj story ; puvja ( p\^a ), worship ; ninjam ( ntjanc ), to sleex^ ; ninghane 
(nighamjt to start; ungavm (ugavane ) to rise ; vinchun (vdchiin), without; indnjo 
(mdjhe), my ; dmanche (dmehr), our ; tumanche ( tumche)^ your. 

* Sunkurvdr (Shukravdrj^ bViday ; parja (2^raja), subjects ; murakh (murkh ), fool ; 
kurj}a (hripa), favour ; lagin (lagna), marriage ; panimar (paramcahvar)y God ; anbod 
(ahahda), word. 

® Of noun terminations besides the dn of the nominative plural of neuter nouns 
(phul, phuidn, flowers J, ahi and »un arc to be noted. Shi, often an expletive used after 
past participle {jdunahl, having gone), is an acensative, ablative, and instrumental 
• termination. Sun is also an instrumental termination used subjectively (h/tvardaunjag 
keltf God made the world). The final t of the locative tenniuation d(9ijt is generally 
omitted {ghardn, in the house). Of verbal terminations te is used in the present 
in all ujirsonB in the singular and tan in the xdural [karta, 1 do, and ho, she, it does ; 

doest ; kartdn, we, you, they do). The of the past sometimes 

require the insertion of y before them, and sometimes the omission of tho final letter 
of the root {jhd(y)le became, d(y)le came, lik(Uhik) yfvote, rak (I'dhiU, dwelt), 
!^/ore the la of the dative, va probably of Gujardt origin is added to verbal nouns 
j^vd)la to go, hag(vd )la to see, and kar( vd )la to tlo). 

^ Nimbar, sunshine ; bail, wife or woman ; gho, man or husband ; dhu, dimghter ; 
davar, to place ; bitd, understanding ; durdi, <;ommand ; dis, day ; rdnddp, cooking. 

^ Jhakle, wWe ; aage, whole ; bge, other ( Quj. ) ; viurdd, many ; jadva, when ; hudur, 
in presence of ; hdrma, father ; dia, mother ; par, near ; ka( n), what, beoauso ; gurvm, 
pregnant ; aiaa (aaa),^^ ; taiaa (iaaa), so; kal8a(kaaa), tiow \ dog va, both ; k(t(n}, 
Whei’e ; thefn), there j jef nj, where ; vndwa, tome ; wm, near. 
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Pd;rBis, and 662 Jews. The 1851 oensas, compared with that of 
1846, showed an increase in population from 554,937 to 593,192 
or 6*89 per cent. This increase was found over all parts of the district. 
Of the whole number living in 121,952 houses or five persons in 
each house, 307,188 or 51*78 per cent Were males and 286,004 or 
48 21 per cent females. Hindus numbered 533,374 souls or 89*91. 
per cent and Musalmdns 25,157 or 4*24 per cent, that is at the rate 
of twenty-one Hindus to one Musalmdn. There were besides 31,850 
Christians, 2182 P4rsis, and 629 Jews. The 1872 census showed 
an increase from 593,192 to 847,424 or 42-85 per oent.^ Of the 
total number 765,886 or 90-37 per cent were Hindus, 38,835 or 
4*58 per cent Musalmd.ns, 37,029 or 4*37 per cent Christians, and 
5674 or 0*67 per cent Others. The 1881 census showed a slight 
increase of 2*69 per cent, the total population of the district 
amounting to 900,271 or 212 to the square mile. Ad the work of 
tabulating the 1881 census returns is not completed, the details of 
the 1872 census are given. 

^ The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, ago, and 
sox : 

Tluina Population Sub-divisional Details, 1872* 



HINDUS. 

« 

SUBDIVltrfSS. 

Up to twelve. 

Twelve to 
thirty. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total, 


Males. 

Fomalos. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Femol^ 

PenoDS. 

DjihAna ... « ... 

MAliim 

Vada 

Basscin 

Bhiwndi 

ShAh&pur 

SAMtc 

Xul.vAii 

Muri'Jid 

Panvd 

Korjat 

2^,410 
in, 147 
0712 
8117 
1»,425 
20,982 
10,294 
13,7.'.9 
11,300 
18,287 
15,184 

20,810 

12,005 

tKJ4l 

7084 

12,299 

20,204 

94.50 

12,816 

10,811 

17,219 

14,226 

19,283 

11,326 

6187 

8520 

12,474 

17,287 

13,875 

12,',KS0 

9025 

10,376 

13,682 

18,062 

10,916 

5845 

8391 

12,621 

16,772 

11,417 

12,430 

0032 

16,329 

13,061 

16,196 

11,119 

3435 

6082 

7804 

12,003 

11,213 

8069 

8084 

11,027 

8973 

13,411 

10,211 

2838 

6468 

6876 

10,647 

7761 

7110 

7607 

9941 

8671 

64,897 

85,592 

16,334 

22,719 

.33,703 

50,272 

35,382 

34,808 

28,469 

40,190 

37,839 

62,279 

33,732 

16,019 

21,543 

31,606 

47,623 

88,628 

32,3ti6 

27,460 

43,489 

35,857 

107,176 

69,324. 

3^863 

411262 

05,899 

97,896 

64,010 

67,173 

65,019 

80,679 

73,696 

Total 

151,080 

144,470 

141,024 

134,776 

103,495 

90,436 

306,205 

369,681 

766,886 


MUSALMA'NS. 

Drih&mi 

MAhim 

Vdfla 

Basaein 

Bhiwndi 

SliAhApur 

SAlsette 

Kalydn 

Mur^ 

Panvel 

Karjat- 

293 

300 

201 

324 

1644 

467 

899 

907 

269 

1021 

631 

261 

828 

154 

308 

1380 

437 

717 

819 

287 

866 

686 

306 
‘ 348 

199 
400 
1648 
464 
1215 
1010 
209 
1108 
696 

256 

339 

189 

899 

1660 

422 

951 

981 

213 

1035 

662 

230 

895 

150 

817 

1642 

837 

1156 

778 

196- 

1002 

470 

213 

818 

141 

277 

1104 

250 

718 

588 

103 

700 

v888 

82S 

1103 

560 

1041 

4734 

1268 

8270 

2605 

604 

8221 

1697 

720 

086 

484 

084 

4044 

1100 

2386 

2383 

618 

2600 

1621 

1648 

2088 

1034 

2086 

8778 

2867 

6668 

6028 

1282 

6811 

32X8 

Total 

6890 

6072 

7502 

6847 

667? 

4866 

21,061 

17,774 

88,836 


^ Thi» large increase wlis fb a great 6s;tent due to the greater eompletaaess nf the 
1872 eciiiftUB. Tho figures of the 1801 census were admitted to be far from aconrate. 
Uec. 19,o£ 1850, 1013. 
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PotHtiittjon Suh^tl^oml Detaik, iS7f — eontinned. 


SOB'OIV 


GHKISTIANS. 

IBION. 

Up to twelve. 

Twelve to 
thiPty. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Mules. 

FomaleB. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

FomaleB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

D&U6nu 


10 

12 

14 

0 

14 

8 

38 

29 

67 

Hfthfm 

... a. 

• 24 

32 

24 

31 

80 

16 

78 

69 

147 

y&da 




20 


11 


81 

... 

31 

Bassein 



2376 

2230 

2275 

2503 

1967 

iVae 

0617 

6508 

13,126 

BMwndi 


8 

UJ 

23 

... 

14 


40 


4i0 

$h&ti&par 


2 

... 

8 

2 

3 

... 

13 

2 

16 

d^laofcte 


8948 

8720 

4034 

4447 

8700 

8002 

11,677 

11,178 

22,855 

Kaly&n 

.an 

11 

7 

28 

14 

*18 

8 


20 

86 

Miirb6d 



... 


cee 


*a* 



• •1 

Punvel 


81 

72 

133 

08 

117 

6.5 

331 

225 

656 

Eaijat 

... - u 

12 

1 

30 

14 

82 

9 

83 

24 

107 


Toil 

6461 

6092 

6598 

7108 

6906 

4864 

18,966 

18,004 

37,029 



OTHERS. 

D&h&na 


814 

270 

29G 

271 

236 

245 

P46 

78(5 

! 

1639 1 

M&him 


64 

68 

73 

68 

67 

85 

194 

221 

415 

V&d» 

z 



1 


1 


2 


2 

Bassein 


'826 

^2 

317 

829 

200 

154 

852 


1077 

Bhlwudl 

Oi. 

13 

9 

5 

9 

10 

4 

28 

22 

60 

Shilli4pur 


UJ 

’l26 

7 

4 

14 

2 

21 

6 

27 

SAlsette 


18T 

133 

113 

166 

129 

4.36 

867 

803 

KalyAn 

... 

45 

42 

46 

48 

40 

. 48 

131 

138 

269 

MurMd 


... 

116 

1 


1 


2 

h , 

- 1 

Panvel 



116 

125 

113 

113 

79 

8.55 

«613 

668 ! 

Korjat 

... 

24 

20 

23 

17 

31 

14 

78 

r>i 

129 1 


TotxU ... 

1038 

002 

1027 

977 

880 

760 

1 2946 

2729 

5674 1 



TOTAL. 


D&h&nu 


21,0JJ8 

21,349 

19,898 

18,588 

15,673 

13,877 

66,609 

5.3,814 

110,423 


... ... 

13, .Wo 

13,03.3 

11,771 

11, .344 

11,601 

10,6.10 

36,967 

35,007 

71,974 

Vdda 

«*• .!■ 

6913 

049.') 

(J407 

6034 

3597 

2974 

16,917 

15,503 

32,120 

Bassein 

... 

11,142 

10,573 

11,612 

11,622 

8575 

7065 

31.229 

29,860 

61,089 

Bhiwndi 

a.. aae 

14,986 

13,688 

14,150 

14,090 

9370 

7984 

38,505 

35,7(52 

74,267 

Sb&hAiiur 

... at. 

21,441 

20, ('.41 

17,760 

17,200 

12,367 

10,899 

61,561 

48,740 


S&lsette 

.«• .*• 

15,273 

14,021 

10, -257 

16,928 

16,235 

11,610 

60,765 

42,5.59 

0:5,;;*i4 

Kalydn 

fit 

14,722 

13,684 

14,073 

13,432 

8896 

7749 

37,691 

34,865 

72, .556 

HiirbAd 

!•« ••• 

11,619 

11,048 

0285 

9245 

8J81 

7775 

29,135 

28,068 

57,20.3 

Panvel 


19,501 

18,262 

17,882 

17,500 

12,761 

10,775 

50,097 

46,617 

06,714 

Earjat 



15,861 

14,832 

14,840 

13,644 

0606 

8977 

30,697 

37,453 

77,150 


Total ... 

166,083 

157,620 

156,241 

149,707 

116,852 

100,915 

439,176 

408,248 

847,421 


From the abore statement it appears that the percentage of males 
in the total population was 51*82 and of females 48*18. Hindu 
males numbered 396^205 or 51*74 per cent, and Hindu females 
^@9,681 or 48*26 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
Musalmdn males numbered 21,061 'or 54*24 per cent, and Musalmdn 
females 17,774 or 45*76 per cent of the total Musalmdn population. 
Fdrsi males numbered 1686 or 52*88 per cent, and Pdrsi femitles 
1502 or 47*12 per centdfAe total Pdrsi population. Christian males 
numbered 18,965 or 51*22 . per cent, and Christian females 18,064 
of 48*78 per cent of the total Christisin population. Other . m{des 
numbered 2945 or 51*91 per cent, and Other females 2729 or 48*0^ 
per oent of the total Other population. 

The total number of infirm persons was .returned at 3861 (maltt| 
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2292, females 1569) or forty-five per ten ttousand of the total 
population. Of these 505 (males 307, females 198) or six per ton 
thousand were insane; 33]j(males 209, females 122) or four per ten 
thousand idiots ; 948 321) or eleven per ten 

thousand deaf and. 1372 (males 658, females 714) or 

sixteen per ten thousand bliAd ; and 706 (males 491,' females 214) or 
eight per ten thousand lepers. 

The following tabular statement gites the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabiSints according to §ex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage of the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of 
sex : 

Thdna Populaiion by 1872. ^ 




IIlNDIIB. 



MDi&LMA’NB. 


Aa«8. 

1 

1 

u 

la 

H 

Females. 

Peroentape on total 
female Hindus, 

Males. 

Percentage, on total 
male MnsalmanB. 



Females. 

11 

g1 

M 

11. 










1 XTp to 1 

1 and 6 

n.7Bi 

2*07 

12,332 

3-33 

042 

8-09 

620 

3-48 

76,110 

11)-21 

7C,6:0 

20'72 

3100 

14^71 

2866 

16-06 

3k ^ 12 ... 

«3,78» 

16*09 

66,522 

16*02 

3164 

14-97 

2697 

14-61 

II 12 II 20 

r»6,266 

1419 


lC-()7 

mi 

14-01 

2668 

16*18 

9f 20 „ UO 

B4,7«8 

21-39 

76,878 

20'89 


22-03 

8079 

22-38 

tt ta 40 ... ... 

D.'),(i87 

14-06 

43,744 

11-83 

#487 

1772 

16-31 

2812 

18-00 

*. 4'- „ 60 

28,673 

7-23 

26,160 

6-80 

8-41 

1B09 

7-36. 

60 „ 60 1 

13,772 

.3 '47 

14,234 

3-85 

023 

4-38 

647 

4-76 

> 

1 

a 

6303 1 

1*36 

7308 

1'08 


2*09 

887 

2*18 

1 Total 

396^205 

369,681 

21,061 

— v- — r 

17»774 


AOKfl. 

CnmSTiANB. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

s 

1 s 
gl 

St'»- 

“o 

S v 

25*3 

« s 

s 

1 

li 

“I 

^'1 

s 

S 

a . 
o 2 

ti 

p c 

|l 

1 

ce 

■a 

h 

ii' 

11 

16“ 

S 

§ 

i 

s 

a 

0 

1 
H 

(SS 

t 

'!3 

1 

1 

§ 

li 

Up to 1 yctir 
Between 1 and 6 ... 

M M 1*2 ... 

>» 12 „ 20 ... 
M 20 1 , 30 ..a 
» «0 ,, 40 ... 

»» 40 » 50 ... 
» W « 60 ... 
Above 60 

Total ... 

1 

607 

2007 

2 S 87 

2799 

3799 

2889 

1761 

891 

366 

V 

3 - 61 
J 6 - 3,3 
16-22 
14-76 
20-03 
15'23 

9-28 

4 - 09 
1-02 

681 

2906 

2s3 

3162 

3066 

2290 

1351 

826 

307 

3*77 
16-08 
18-87 
17-44 
21-89 
12-67 
! 7*47 
4*67 

.1^ 

86 

614 

440 

*41 

586 

2-92 

17 ^, 

1 

S M 

J 

fa,n« 

82 A 87 

70,270 

62,448 

93,798 

62,421 

82,472 

16,741 

6218 

8-00 

18*81 

16 * 00 . 

1422 

21*36 

14-21 

7*89 

8-68 

r*i 

J 

13,712 

82,916 

60,099 

66,848 

88369 

48,672 

28,034 

16,036 

8173 

e 

3*36 

20*81 

14*94 

1612 

20*64 

11*02 

6*86 

8-92 

2*00 

10,^6 

18,064 ;; 


B 

jffW 489,176 

408,218 1 

The Hindu population of the. ditflHct belongs, according to the 
1 872 census, to the following sects ; 
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From this istatement it would seem that of the total Hindu | 
population the nnsectarian classes numbered 533,503 or 69*65 
per cent; the Shaivs 221,446 or 28*91 per cent ; the Vaishnavs 9114 ^ 
or 1*19 per cent; and the Shravaks 1823 or 0*23 percent. The 
Musalmfe popi|l|Kon belongs to two sects Sunni and Shia; the 
former nnmberipl 35,043. souls or 90*23 per cent, and the latter 3792 
souls or 9*76 ^ per cent of the whole Musalm4n population. The 
F4rsis are dit^ed into two classes Shahansh4i and Kadmi ; the 
number of the former was 3018 or 94*66 per cent, and of the latter ♦ 

170 or 5*33 per cent. In the total of 37,029 Christians there were 
12 Armenians, 31,062 Catholics, and 5955 Protestants, including 
159 Episcopalians, 131 Presbyterians, one Wesleyan, and 5664 
native Gh^tians. Other religions were represented by one Sikh 
and 746 Jfins. Besides these, under the head Others, 1739 persons 
remained ufhclassified* 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 (Jivide the 
whole population m|o seven classes : 

I. — Employed un^sr Gtovernment or municipal or other local autlioriuos, 
tiumbering in hll 5607 souls or 0*66 per cent of the entire population. 

II. — Professional persons 8727 or 0*44 per cent. 

IIL— In service or performing personal offices 13,995 or 1*65 per cent. 

IV. — Hn gaged in agriculture and with animals 289,520 or 34*16 per coat, 

V, — Engaged in commerce and trade 21,472 or 2*53 per cent. 

YL — Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise 
prepared for consumption 86,292 or 10*18 per cent. 

VIL — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 108,127 and 
children 308,601, in all 416,728 or 4-9* 17 percent; and (6) miscellanous 
persons 10,083 or 1*19 per cent ; total 426,811 or 50*36 per cent. 

The people of the district belong to five main sections, Hindus, 

Christians, MusalmAns, P^rsis, and Beni- Israels or Jews. For 
descriptive purposes Hindus may be brought under the fifteen 
heads of Br4hmivps^;l7riters, Traders, Husbandmen, Manufacturers, 

Craftsmen, Plag^^d^Ser^ants, Shepherds, Fishers, Labourers, Early 
Tribes, Depressed Classes, and Devotees. 

Bra'hxnaESy Ibdcorjliig to the 1872 census, included thirty Brahmans, 

xla^s with a total strength of 21,317 souls (males ll,54i^, 
fcanaleB 9770) or 2*78 per 0090^1 the Hindu population. Of these 
669 (males 823, females Apastamba Hiranya-Koshis ; 

561 (males 810, females Aiadichs ; 221 (males 123, females 
68) BWteUs; 8722 (malW 4589, females 4133) Chitpiyans; 

4 (males 3, female 1) Dashi^b^rs ; 1006 (males 588, females *41 8) 

Deshasths ; 899 (males 461, females 438) Devrukhas; 210 (males 
152, females 58) Oaud-Beng^lis ; 1013 (males 522, females 491) 

B 310— 10 
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1 Vaishnavs. 

R4]ii4niij 

Valabhi- 

ohftri. 

Kabir- 

M&dha. 

vioh&ri. 

SVtml- 

nir4jan 

202 

1140 

8 

7687 

177 


LlHSiH 


648 




220,798 


ABOvnea. 


478 


UnsbC' 

TARIAN 

Hindus. I 


538,025 


ShbaVars 


1823 


n»TAb. 


765,886 
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BrAhmana. 


Apanfawha 

Hiranju^K^tthis. 


Aurlicka 


OolakB; 248 (males 177, females 7^ GujarAtis; 335 (males 193,. 
females 142) Jambus^ 13 (males 13, females 0) Javals; 27 (males 19, 
females 8) Kanadas; 34 (males 19, females 15) KAngos; 117 (males 
111, females 6) Kanojas ; 585 (males 3 16, females 269) KarhAdAs ; 46 
(males 18, females 28) Kramvants ; 15 (males 14, female 1) MadrAsis ; 
47 (males 34, females 13) MArvAdis; 140 (males 83, females 57) 
Modlisj 32 (males 20, females 12) Nagars; 2311 (males 1238, 
females 1078) Palsbes ; 2563 (males 1323, females 1240) SAmvedis ; 
gki^males 15, females 6) Sarasvats ; 2 (both jjaales) §arvariyAs; 629 
(rtSijfe%<Sl 7, females 312) Shenvis ; 62 (males 58, fmnales 4) Tailangs ; 
80 (males 46, females 34) Tapodhans ; 357 (males^207, females 150) 
Yajurvedi MAdhyandins ; and 348 (males 249, females 99) were 
brought rnder the head of other BrAhmans. 

Ai'Asta^ua HmANTA-KKSHis are returned as numbering 669 souls 
and as fou:;.d in Paiivel, Vada, Shahapur, and Karjat. They speak 
Marathi and are clean, neat, and hospitable, but hot-tempered. 
•They are huaViandmon, moneylenders, petty traders, and clerks. 
They live in one or two-storied houses with mud or reed walls, the 
inside divided nUo a cooking room, a sitting room, a room for 
household gods, a bod room, and a veranda. They have generally 
a fair store of liousehold furniture such as brass and copper vessels, 
bedding and clothes, and keep cows and buffaloes. They are 
vegetarians, refuse garlic and onions, and drink no spirituous liquor. 
Their daily food is rice, pulse, and buttermilk. ITioir feasts cost 
them froirT M, to Gel. (2-4 as.) a head. In-doors the men wear a 
waistcloth and the women a robe and bodice, and the children a 
jacket and cap, I'hcy are generally Smarts that is followers of 
ShaukarAcharya, the high priest of the doctrine that God and the 
soul are one. Their family priest belongs to their own caste and is 
much respected. The fourth, eleventh, and twelfth of each fortnight 
and all Mondays are fast days, and Shivratra, the fourteenth of the 
dark oi Mdgh vadya (February - March,) is their great fast 

day. On the birth of a son the ceremony of pxdrdvan is performed, 
and on the twelfth the child is laid in the cradle and named. In the 
sixth or eighth month the child is weaned. In the third or fifth 
year the child’s hair is cut for the first tnne, and in the seventh or 
eighth year boys are girt with the sacred thread. Their daughters 
are married between eight and ton, and their sons between twelve 
and twenty. Widow marriage is not allowed. After a death the 
boys and men of -the family whose thread ceremony has been 
performed, and married girls and women related 4^ the deceased 
within ten degrees, mourn for ten days. Thera; is no headman ; 
disputes are settled according to the opinion of the majority of the 
men of the caste at a meeting at which some divines, Shastris and 
Pandits, must be present. They send -their boy^ to school, and on 
the whole are prosperous. 

Audichs are returned as. numbering 561 souls and as found 
UK stly in DAhAnu and in very small numbers in Panvel. They are 
divided into SidhpurAs, SihorAs, and Tolaky As, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. They belong to the class of white Yajurvedi 
Bnihmans and cloi^m descent from the sage YAjnavalkya. They 
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state that they fonnerTy lived in Kalpur, Sidhpur, and Patan 
in Gujar&t, and that, the first place where they settled in Thana, 
was the village of tJrgaon in D^hdruu. Some are old settlers and 
others aro comparatively late arrivals. They are brown skinned and 
have regular features, and except the top-knot and mustache, shave 
their head and face. They speak €hijard.ti at home and Mai'dthi 
abroad, and are dean, ha^rd working,, honest, temperate, frugal, and 
hospitable. They are priests, writers, schoolmasters, husbandinen,. 
and beggars,.^ and ggfterally live in low houses with reed 
bamboo wallsr Thek* furniture includes a fair store of vessel^- dMs^ 
bedding, and clothes. They have also cattle and carts, and servants 
of the Dubla and Vd^rli castes. Their daily food is rice, pulse and 
vegetables, and their feasts cost them from to 6d. (v-4 as.] a* 
head. The men wear a Gujarat turban,, a waistelofch, and a few a 
jacket, and have a second waistclotb thrown over their shoulders. 
The women wear tho^ Gujarat bodice, robo, and petticoat. Most of 
them have a large store of clothes. On the fifth and sixth daysg 
after tho birth of a child the goddess 8ati is worshipped. Boys 
have their heads shaved between three and four, and arc girt 
with tho sacred thread between seven and nine. There is no* 
fixed time for a boy^s marriage, but he is generally married before- 
he is twenty-four. A girl is married between seven and nine. 
During the eighth month of a woman^s first pregnancy friends’ 
and relations are feasted. On the death of an adult inember the 
family mourns for ten days. The funeral ceremonies begin on the* 
seventh and end on the thirteenth day. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. In religion they are either Smarts, whoso chief god is 
Shiv, or Bhdgvats, whose chief god is Vishnu. They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Tlmir 
priests belong to their own class. Social disputes are settled by a 
meeting of the monof the caste. They send their boys to school,, and; 
on the whole, are well-to-do. 


Chapto III 
Popolation. 

Br&hmanfl. 4 
Avdkha, 


BhItbla BRAHMjLNS are^ returned as numbering 221 souls- BheUeUis, 
and as found only in the Umbargaon petty division of Dalidnu 
and in tho Mohpdda village of Panvel. They belong to tbe class o£ 

Surat Bh^tela or Andvla Brdhmans, who hold an important place 
among the people of the Surat district, most of them being 
husbandmen or largo laud proprietors desdis. The Umbargaon* 

Bhdtel^s state that they came to their present home about three 
hundred years ago from Pardi and Balsar in Surat. Thoir home 
speech is GujaHti, and except that the women wear the robe passed 
between the legi in Maratha fashion, the dress both of men and of 
women is the same as the dress of the BhAtelds. Most of them 
are husbandmen; there are no largo proprietors. Except a few who 
are well off,, as a ejass they are poor. They intermarry with the 
Bhdteld/S of south Surat, and marriages are celebrated b(‘th in 
Umbargaon and in Surat villages. .At betrothal the boy's parents 
give the girl ornaments worth about £3 (Rs. 30). Their priests are 
Audich Brahmans and they worship Shiv and Vishnu. 

ChitpAvans, also known as Konkauasths, are return^ ^a| ChUpdmns. 
numbering 8722 souls and as found in most parts of the distridi; 
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They are settlers from Batndgirij anft a large portion of the clerka 
in Government offices still have their homes in KoUba or in the 
south Konkan. The name is said to mean pure from the pyre^ ehiia, 
in reference to the story that they are descended from the ship-s 
wrecked corpses of foreigners whom Parashurdm restored to life, 
purified and made Brahmans. But the word probably comea 
from Chit^polan the old name for the Batn&giri town of Chiplun., 
^ve no sub-divisions^ and their commonest surnames are 
j£^ptiei« ^^valkarj Cholkar^ Ddmloi Gokhle, Joglekar^ Kdle, Zjele, 
Modak^ P^adke^ Sathe, T^te^ and Vaidya. The inefi are of about 
average size and well-made, fair sometimes with grey eyes, and* 
with regular intelligent features ; the women, thohgh somewhat smalj 
and weak-eyed, are refined and graceful. They can speak correct 
Marathi, but their home speech has a strong Konkan element. They 
arp clean, neat, thrifty, shrewd, and orderly, and earn their living by 
begging, writing, tilling, and trading. Most of them own dwellings 
with walla of brick and stone and tiled roofs. Their houses ]|Lave a good 
‘Supply of bedding and cots, brass and copper vessels, dfethes, boxes 
and baskets for storing grain. They keep cattle but h«c generally 
no servants. Their daily food is rice, butter, milk, adn vegetable 
or two. While dining they wear silk waistcloths, sit dlMbw wooden 
stools, and eat from metal dishes without touching one ttiother. In 
their ovTi villagCf^the men seldom wear more than a short waistcloth,^ 
dugvadnit -lyth sometimes a second cloth wound round the head. 
At other times their ordinary dress is the waistcloth, coat,, 
waistcoat, large flat-rimmed turban and shoes, and, except that the 
material is more costly, the ceremonial dress is the same. The 
women v/ear the long full Mardtha robe and the short-sleeved 
’/odice that covers both the back and chest. Such as have means 
keep the sixteen observances, samhdrs^ and all perform ceremonies 
at investiture, marriage, and death. In religion they are Smarts, 
that is followers of Shankarilch^rya. They worship Shiv Vishnu 
and other gods, and observe the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
priests belong to their own caste. There has been no recent change 
in their beliefs or practice. They have no headman. They form part 
of the Brdhman community which includes Chitpllvans, Karh^dds, 
Deshasths, and Devrukhas. Petty disputes are settled by the adult 
male members of these sub-divisions who Uvo in the neighbourhood, 
and large questions are referred to Shankar^chdryAi Their boys go 
to school and they are a well-to-do people. ' 

^ 

^ These are ; Sacrifice on or before conception, garhhdfJMn ; 2, saeiificoon the vitality 
of the fowtus,/?Mw/»iwan ; 3, sacrifice in the thii-d mouth of pregnancy, ammUman; 4 , 
BHcrifice in the seventh month, vishnuhali ; 5, sacrifice in the fourth, sixth or eighth 
month, simmUonayan ; 6, giving the infant clarified butter out of a golden spoon before 
cutting the navel string, jdtmrm ; 7, naming tlie child on the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, or hundred and first day, ndmkarm ; 8, carrying the child to be 
presented to the moon on the third lunar day of the third bright fortnight, niskkraman ; 
9, carrying the child to be presented to the sun in the third or fourth month, 
mryavahlcan ; 10, feeding the child with rice in the sixth or eighth month, or when 
he has cut the first tooth, annaprdshaii ; 11, tonsure in the second ot third year,. 
chmakarm ; 12, investiture with the string in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth ye«v 
Vf itwiyart ; 13, instraction in the GAyatri verse after .,^the thread ceremony, 
nwhdiidinyn ; 14, loosening of the 7mnji gr^s from the loins of the boy, samdtw-rfcm ; , 
15, marriage, mvdk; and 10, obsequies, avargdrohan. 
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D^LSHAnlsd are retnrhed ai#^ numbering four souls and as found 
only in Panvel. They are said to have come from near Anbilvdd 
Patau and to be worshippers of Devi.^ 

Deshasths, or Desh^ that is Deccan Brahmans, are returned as 
numbering 1006 souls and as found over the whole district, 
©specially in Panvol, Bassein, Murb4d, Karjat, and Sd.lsett 0 . They 
have no sub-diyisions. They are generally darker and coarser than 
Ghitpdvans, but speak a |mrer Marathi, and are more generous^/ahid: 
hospitable, ^^y are strict vegetarians and refrain from intoxicmng 
drinks. TBey generaljfemarry among their own class, but occasionally 
with Karhdd^s. Tii^ are priests, husbandmen, traders, and 
Government servants. Except that they are less clean and neat,their 
houses, dress, food and customs do not differ from those of the 
Chitpdvans. They are generally Rigvedis, belonging to the SinArt, 
Bhagvat, and Vaishnav sects. Their country is said to stretch from 
the Narbada to the Krishna and the Tungabhadra excluding the 
Konkan.® ^ey do not differ from Ghitpd.vans in their re]^ious^ 
practices, azujmave no peculiar customs. Along with Chitpavans, 
Karhadds, Devrukhas, they form the local community of 

Brahmans. ^|9|hey send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Devbukh^ people of Devrukh in Batnagiri, are returned as 
numbering ^9 souls and as found over the whole district except in 
Murb^d. Both men and women are generally strong and healthy 
and somewhat dark. Tliey speak correct Marathi, and in house 
dress and food, do not differ from Karhadd,s. Cle&n, hard- 
working, hospitable, thrifty, and hot-tempered, almost all are 
husbandmen and most are poor. They hold rather a low position 
among Brdhmans, chiefly^ it would seem, because they are believed 
to be unlucky. They are Smarts in religion, and have no peculiar 
religious or social customs. They send their boys to school and are 
not well off. 

Golaks are returned as numbering 1013 souls and as found over tho 
whole district except in Bassoin and Dahanu. They are considered 
a low class and are divided into Kunds and Bands. The Kunds 
are held to be the offspring of a Brahman and a Brahman woman 
not his wife, and the Bands of a Brahman and a Brahman widow. 
Both are known as Gomukh, or cow-mouth. Brahmans.® They do not 
differ from Dosl}^>sths in appearance or language. Both tho men 
and women a>©. untidy hut hardworking, frugal, and grasping. 
They are generally moneylenders and moneychjingers, grocers, 
astrologers, and beggars. Some of them act as priests to 
men of their own caste and to Kunbis, Kolis, Vdrlis, Thiikiirs, 
and Agris. They have also the right to mark the time, ghatka 
ghdblne, at Brdhman and Prabhu marriages. They mostly live 
in one>toried tile-roofed stone and mortar houses, with cooking. 


. ^ WiWa Indian Caste, 11. 120. « Wilson s C^te, II. 18-19. 

' This is the ordinary story. But many, if not all, of these trolaks are probaWy 
- ^vwdhan Brahmans who were the local BrAhnians of Govardhan or Njsik Wore the 
arrival fromGujarAt of tihe MUdbyandius or yajurvedis tho present leading BrAhmana 
in Ntoik. 
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sitting, and bod rooms, and a front Veranda, amd own a cowot twn 
or a bufEalo. They eat twice a day, rice, bread, pulse, vegetables^; 
butter, curds, and fish. Their feasts cost them about fid. (4 as.) a 
liead. Their dress is the same as that of other Mardtha Brdhmans. 
They worship Shiv, Ganpati and Bhavdni, but their favourite god 
is Vithoba. They keep images of Khandoba and Devi in their 
houses. Their priests are either men of their own class, or Ghitpavan 
and other Brahmans, who do not take water or eat cooked food 
from their hands. At births and marriages their ceremonies are like 
those of other Brdhmans, except that no Vedic verses*alW^repeated*- 
At the Shrdddha ceremony the priest alone attends. If well-to-do 
the chief mourner may invite a number of other Brahmans, but it is 
tho priest not the host who performs the worship. The village priest 
generally conducts all their ceremonies. As a class they are fairly 
well-to-do. They lay by a good deal, but as the parents of girls 
insist on receiving large sums, many bring themselves to beggary 
in theij- effoits to get married. They send their boys to school 
^ but do not keep them there for any time. Social disputes aro 
settled by the majority of the votes of the men of the caste, and^ 
if jthe caste orders are not obeyed, the offender* is turned out. 

Gujarat Brahmafs are returned as numbering 248 souls and as 
iound in Kalyan, Bhi^vndi, Murbad, and Vada. They represent many 
classes, Khedavals of the Bhitre and Bij sub-divisions, Mev^dds of 
tho Travadi, Bhat, and Chavrydshi sub-divisiens, Kapils, Sompurds,^ 
Rbrigaudfi, Pokarnas, Borsadids, Talojas, Hhdrgtvs, Sarasvats, 
and Shrimjllis. They speak Gujarati at home, and out-of-doors 
Marathi, mixed occasionally with Guja-rati. They are frugal and 
earn a living by begging and acting as priests to Gujarat Vanis^ 
T}«('y live in rented houses and are vegetarians. Of the men some 
dress like North Gujardti and others like Marathi Brahmans. Their 
women wear the Gujarat petticoat and the open-backed long-sleeved 
bodice. On the birth of a child sugar is distributed, on the sixth 
day the goddess Sati is worshipped, and on the twelfth the child 
is laid in a cradle and named by the nearest female relation.. 
Their boys arc girt with the sacred thread between seven and ten, 
und their girls are married before ton. Tij|ey do ^t allow their 
widows to marry. Their priests belong tof |bd$!jl|iwn caste and 
they worship the ordiniiry Hindu gods. I^bcial and minor 
religious disputes are settled by a majority of tho votes of the men 
of the caste. They send their boys to school and are fairly well-to-do.. 

JiMBDS are returned as numbering 335 souls and as found only 
in Dahanu. They came, about 200 years ago, from Jambusar in 
Broach, where, according to copper-plate grants, they were settled 
as early as the beginning of the fourth century (a.I). 323-337.)^ 
They are said to belong to the Kanva, Ashvaldyan, Kanthuni, 
and Pippalad branches, or shdkhds. They speak GDjard»ti among 
themselves and Marathi with others. Most of them are astrologers, 
beggars, and husbandmen.^ 


^ Jour. R. A. Soc., NewSeries^L 268-2SS. 
^ WilBou’a lucUsiii Caste, 11, IIB. 
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Javals^ better known as Khot#, are returned as numbering thirteen 
souls and as found in Kalyan^ Karjat^ Panyeb and Shdhapiir. 
They belong to Ratnagiri wheire their claims to be Brahmans were 
first acknowledged by Parasha^m Bh^u Patvardhan, a relation of 
the Pe8hwAs\^ According to the local story they get their name 
from javal a storm^ because they we:^ shipwrecked on the coast. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and (xovernment servants. None 
of them beg. Their rules about food come between those of the 
Brdhmans and other classes. They eat fish but no other animal 
food, and-#efftiifi from liquor.^ l^hey dress like other Maratha 
Brd,hraan«. Their boys go to school and they are in easy circum- 
stances. 

KAnade BuAitmans are returned as numbering twenty-seven souls 
and as found only in Panvel. 

KAngo BeAhmans are returned as numbWing thirty-four souls 
and as found only in DAhAnu. 

KanojAs are an offset from the Kanya-KubjAs of the east who 
do not, however, eat with them. They belong to the Panch-G-auds, 
number 117 souls, and are rctnmed only from Kalyan 
SAlsette. They conae to ThAna from Gujarat and Hindustan, and 
servo as watchmen and messengers. They are not settled in 
ThAna, and generally return to their own country to marry. 

KarhAuAs, from Kjuhad near the meeting of the Kj:ishna and 
Koyna about fifteen itjiles south of SatAra, are returned as numbering 
585 souls and as found c^ver the whole district except in Vada> and 
Mnrbad, They have no sub-divisions. They marry ajeoiig 
themselves and occasionally with Deshasths and Konkanasths. 
Though a few are fair and handsome, as a class they are darker, 
less well-featured, and sturdier than the Konkanasths. The home 
speech of moat is Deccan MarAthi, They are intelligent, clean, 
neat, h<^spitable, hardworking, and well-behaved. They are priests, 
husbandmen, traders, and astrologers, and a few are in Government 
service. 'J^heir women are famous for their skill in cooking. In 
house, dress, food, customs, and religion, they are like ChitpAvans. 
They are Rigvedis ai^ have ten family stocks or gotras, Mosfc 
of them are folding that God and the soul are one, and 

paying equal honquf to Shiv, Vishnu, and other gods. Their family 
goddesses are M^'halakshami, .Durga, Mhalsa, and Matrika. They 
are one of the four classes who form the local Brahman community, 
and settle social disputes at a meeting of the men of all four 
classes. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Keamvants, that is reciters of the Veds in the measured style 
known as hram, are returned as numbering forty-six souls and as 
found in Karjat and SAlsette. Their head-quarters are in the 
Coast villages between Alibag and Chaul in Kolaba. Their original 
seat is JoghAi Amba in the eastern Deccan. They marry vuth 
Deshasths and sometimes with Chitpivans fi^om whom they differ 
^Uttle in appearance, food, dress, speech and customs. Most of them 
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earn their living as family priests. ^ They are chiefly cultivators. 
They send their boys to school and are fairly off. They are distinct 
from the Kirvant Brd.hmana of KuddLin SdvantvddL^ 

MadjbAsi BrAhmans are returned Sa numbering fifteen souls and 
as found only in Karjat and Panvel. Recent inquiries seem to 
show that these Brdhmans have left the district. 

MAewar BrtAHMANS are returned as numbering forty-seven souls 
and as found in Panvel^ Mdhim^ Ddfaimi^ BdlsettOi and Kalyan. 
Besides the ordinary top-knot they wear a tuft of hair^Jghind each 
ear. They speak Ghijardti, and are dirty, 'grasping, thrifty, and 
orderly. They live by "begging. They dm no houses, and have few 
belongings except a brass dish, water pot, and eup. Themen dress in 
the ordinary Mardtha Brdhman waiBtclatll/^WBi8tcoat, and turban. 
The women wear the gown^ ghdgra, and opei^l{|i|||d bodice, kdnchli, 
and the children a frock, jhahle, and cap. 11iev|pllly food is wheat 
bread, <=^plit pulse, and sometimes vegetables. Onions and garlic 
if are forbidden. Their feasts cosi them from 6d. tp Is. (4-8 a«.) 
a head. They keep the fifth day after the birth of a child, and 
pejoCorm thread, marriage, and death ceremonies like other 
Brdhmfcns. They worship all Hindi’ gods, but their favourite is 
Bdlaji. They have no images in taeir hou&es. There has been no 
recent change in their beliefs or practice. Ihoy have no headman 
and settle social disputes according ^ > the opinion of the majority 
of tho mgn*of the caste. They take to no new pursuits and are 
BOO prosperous. ^ / 

Modhs are retumod as numbering 1 10 and as found in 

Bassein, Panvel, M^him, Dah^uu, Salsetto, and Kalyan. They 
take their name from the village of Modhera near Sidhpur in 
north Gujarat. They are of several sub-divisions, Trivedi, Chatur- 
vedi, Dhinuja, and JetimaJ, which eat but do not marry together. 
Their home speech is GujarAti, and both men and women dress in 
Gujarat fashion. They earn their living as priests and cooks, and a 
few as Gujarati writers. 

Nag APS are returned as numbering thirty-two souls and as found 
in Panvel. They belong to the Visnagra sub-division of the Gujai^At 
NAgar Brdhmans, and say that they came from GujarAt about thirty 
years ago. Though they own houses and lands in Panvel, and 
are permanently settled in the district, they keep marriage relations 
with the Visnagra BrAhmans of GujarAt. In matters of eating and 


drinking they hold aloof from other GujarAt BrA 
G Qiarati. They are clean, noat, hospitable, and < 
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ceremony and marry tlieir daughters before they are ten. Widow 
marriage is not allowed. They are Smarts, worshipping all ordinary 
Hindu gods and keeping images in their houses but preferring 
Shiv and seldom visiting Vfeshnav temples. They observe the 
usual fasts and feasts. They have no headman and settle social 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the men of the 
caste. Most of them are beggars, and they complain that their 
earnings are less than to be. They send their boys to 

school b nt enl he are not prosperous. 

Palashes, or as thqr call themselves- Vdjsaneyi BrAhmans, 
probably get their name of Palshe from PailiavU a village in Kalyau 
which, according td 4ibe BimbAkhyAn, Bimb presented to his family 
priest who belonj^n^.tiWa ckwet* They are returned as numbering 
2311 souls Panvel, Bai^ein, Mahim, DAliauu, 

Bhiwudi, BAlspflP^nd KalyAn. They were the priests of il\e 
Prabhus and "are generally believed to have come in 1297 from 
Mungi Paith^ on the Godavaii with Bimb, who founded the|b 
MAhim dynasty. But, as has already been noticed, it seems probable 
that the Palshes camo froic Gn jerat with the Prabhus, Pachkaisis, and 
other high-class coast Hindus Their chief surmimes are Kavle, 
Joshi, PhAtak, Pandit, CJdiatro, Mogre, Kirtano, Purandhart^, 
Devdhar, Parayanc, Upadhi‘, Kshirsagar, JavAje, ParAsliare, Trivodi, 
and Shasne. They arc geucially fair, stoiitl^ made, and middle- 
sizod. Their wg^niesi, like the^meu, are fair, and in appdhrancc differ 
little from Prabhu^fromen. Many of them speak an incorrect Marathi 
with such words ior n x<Jke inside, and leaf for kofhe where. 

They are quiet Karawotking and respectable. Few of them beg, 
but many are priests physicians and astrologers, and they have the 
privilege of lixing the time for marriage and thread ceremonios fo*' 
all classes in SAlselte, Bassein, Mahim, and Dahanu. They claim 
to be vegetarians, live in houses of the better class, and have a 
good store of brass and copper vessels clothes and bedding, and keep 
cows and bullocks and sonietiiues- a Kunbi servant. Their staple 
food is rice pulse and vegetables. Except a few who dross like 
PAtaue Prabhus, they do not dress differently from other MarAtha 
BrAhmans. Their women wear the ordinary Maratha robo 'iud 
bodice, and generally daub their brows with a large circle of ri*d 
powder. They closely resemble Prabhu women, and, like them, 
on festive occasions wear a shawl drawn over their heads They 
belong to Ipie VAjsanoyi Madhyandin branch of the Yajurvod, 
and the their sect is said to be the Kishi Yndnavalkya. 

profess to look down on tliem, the 
fact iollowers of the same branch of Ved and that 

j^rriage^SBH stock of the mother^s father is forbidden, 

s^m to rnSra^Mth have come from GujarAt.^ Their family 
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and observe the ordinary fasts and feasts. There has been no 
recent change in their beliefs or practice. They have no headman 
and settle their disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. They 
send their boys to school. They weri?formerly prj^titioners, selling 
simples and other medicines, and are said to suffer from the 
competition of Government dispensaries. 

Samvbdts are returned as numbering 2563 souls and as found 
only in Bassein and Mahim. They speak incorrect Mar&thi.^ They 
are strong, tall, and fair, with regular features, ancNdua^p women 
and children are fair and handsome. They are clean, neat, sober, 
thrifty and orderly. Husbandmen and gardeners by craft, they 
live in one-storied houses with walls of wood planking and tiled 
roofs. Their daily food is rice pulse and vegetables. ’ The men 
wear short waistcloths, ti shoulder cloth wrapped round the body, 
and red broadcloth caps like Telegu Brdhmans. On high days the 
men wear white turbans coats and waistcloths with silk borders, and 
^ on their feet either sandals or shoes. The women wear the ordinary 
Maratha bodice and robe. They have the following gold orna- 
ments : rnudaga kJiadi for the head ; lavanga hdli, mugdya, and 

S ' ‘\e, for the ear ; jmilydchi mil, vajratiky and circles of flint, coral, 
gold beads, for the nock ; and tode, vale, and phule, for the feet. 
Their boys have silver ornaments for the hands, waist, neck, and 
feet. On the fifth day after a birth Sati is worshipped, and on the 
twelfth tjie® child is named and a dinner given to the caste. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread before they are ten years old. 
With the help of the astrologer a lucky day is chosen, and in the 
morning the boy is bathed, household and other gods are 
worslupped, and, while Brahmans chant verses, the boy is made 
to stand on a raised earthen seat, hahule, with a cloth held between 
him and his father. As soon as the chanting is over, the cloth is 
pulled aside and musicians beat their thrums. After betelnut and 
leaves have been handed round, the boy who is seated on his father^s 
lap, is dressed in a loincloth, waistcloth and turban, and starts as if 
on a pilgi’image. When he has gone about fifty paces, his mother’s 
brother asks him not to go to Benares and promises to give him 
his daughter in marriage. The boy comes back;^nd the ceremony 
ends by his bogging for alms, each guest giving him a pulse ball 
and from Sd. to 2^;. {annas 2 -Be. 1) in silver. 

Samvedis marry their daughters before they are ten years old ; 
in the case of boys no limit of age is fixed. There is no rule fixing 
whether marriage proposals should come from the boy’s or from the 
girl’s family. The boy’s father generally goes to the girl’s father 
and asks him to give his daughter in marriage. If he agrees the 
girl’s father is paid from £20 to £100 (Es. 200 -Bs. 1000). A few 
days after they have agreed, the fathers meet at an astrologer’s 
b^use, and, on his advice, fix the marriage day and hour, a ceremony 
known as the date settling, tithinischay. A day before the wedding, 
between twenty and thirty earthen pots are brought from a potter 


J Among their pecnliaritiee are, kade for kotJie, where ; kddo for kd, why ; geUo for 
geU hotd, had gone. > . . , 
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mod wx^rshipped by the boy and his parents. On the wedding 
day the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed. He is then 
dressed in rich clothes, and the marriage ornament, basing, is 
tied to his brow. When all are seated, rice flour lamps are lighted 
in a shallow bamboo basket, zdil, and a handful of rice,, mud^ is 
placed in the middle of the basket and sprinkled with red powder, 
guHl, and, as a mark of respect, the basket is held over the heads 
of the elders, and the Brahman priest cries out Tildmda ala ho, ala 
ho. The ^jjpaifer sandal powder and betelnut is come. Except 
the boy who has to fast, the guests are feasted with wafer 
biscuits pdpads, pulse cakes vadds, sweetmeats shevs, and rice and 
vegetables. When all have dined, the boy is seated on a horse, 
and with music aiui accompanied by relations and friends, is 
taken to the girl’s house.. Hero, after the^ boy is seated in the 
veranda, two low wooden stools are set opposite each other, and 
the boy and girl are made to stand on them face to face vith fh^wer 
garlands in their hands. A piece of cloth is held between the < 
couple, the priest repeats marriage verses, and as soon as he has 
finished, the cloth is pulled on one side and the boy and girl throw 
the garlands round each other^s necks. Betelnut and leaves are 
handed round and the guests return to their homes. The boy and 

f irl and the girl’s relations and friends are then feasted. A 
ay or two later, a procession varghoda starts to bring the boy 
and the girl to the boy’s bouse. The girl stays for a coii^le of days 
and is then taken back to her parents’ house by a near relation. 
This ends the marriage ceremony. Widow marriage is not allowed. 
Except children of less than three years, the Samvedis burn their 
dead. On the third day after a death the mourners go to the 
burning ground and gather the ashes. Food is cooked, served on a 
leaf plate, and given to the village Mliar. After bathing the 
mourners go heme. They mourn for ten days, and on the eleventh, 
offer rice balls to the deceased and throw them into a stream or 
pond. Soma married and childless man of tl^eir caste, vdmzkuU, is 
taken outside the village, offered 4a, (Ks. 2) and asked to dine. 'J'he 
dinner is of rice, split-pulse curry miii, and pulse cakes vadds. On 
the thirteenth day^ |kt the mourner’s house the childless man is again 
feasted along wi» relations and friends. The food cooked at this 
time is not allowed to remain in the house. It must either 
be eaten that very day or thrown away. They worship the usual 
Hindu gods. ' They have no headman and settle social disputes 
in accordance with the decision of the majority of the men of the 
caste. The offending party is either fined or asked to beg pardon. 
If he is fined the amount is spent in feeding Brahmans. They 
send their boys to school and are on the whole prosperous; 

SAbasvats are returned as numbering twenty-one souls and as 
living in Panvel, Bhiwndi, and Kalydn. They belong td i^hroe 
classes, Gnjar4t Sdrasvats, Kanara S4rasvats, and Shenvis. All 
take their name from the sacred Pan jab river Sarasvati. 

The following details apply to Kdnara Sdrasvats of whom a few 
families are said to be settled in Bassein. They are fair, middle-sized,, 
orderly and hardworking, but stingy and untidy. Their home 
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tonguo is Konkani or Goanese, but with others they speak Kdnarese 
and Marathi. Their hereditary occupation is begging, but of late 
they have begun to trade and to serve as writers. They live in 
one-storied brick and mud houses, and have a fair stock of 
brass and copper vessels, bedding, cots^ and other furniture. They 
lare vegetarians and do not eat onions or garlic. They eat 
twice a day, and their daily iig^Ut pulse, millet, and 

vegetables. They wear a 1ciaistclot£ and roll a piece of 

cloth, ruPidly^oviJiA their heads ; the wom&i the*ifar#ha robe 
and bodice. . When a girl comes to womanho*, a ceremo^^y called 
phalsamhandh is performed. In the fifth month of a woman^s 
first pregnancy there is a ceremony called punsvan, and in the 
eighth month another called simant On the night of the sixth 
da} after the birth of a child, the goddess Sati is worshipped in 
the luothei'b room and little children are feasted. On the twelfth 
day the child and its mother are bathed, and the mother is seated 
' on a low wooden stool beside her husband, and a sacrificial fire is 
lit, si-nd fh^ child given a name generally by its father. The father 
takes about a pound of rico iri a plate, and, with a gold finger ring 
thrice writes the child^s name among the rice grains. Generally 
the oldest hoy is called after his father’s father and the second 
after his motlieris father. At the age of seven or nine the boy is 
girt with the sacred thread, taught some prayers, and shown how to 
tvorship |the g(3ds. Boys are marriea between twelve and twenty 
girls betwi^en six and ten. Tl’o carriage choice is limited to 
liiindie« of the same caste, and among castofellows to families of a 
different stock. The form of marriage in use among them is 
Brahmrivah, according to which, besides the dower, the boy 
receives jirosents with his wife. After fixing on a suitable match 
for his daughter the girl’s father goes to the boy’s father’s houses, 
and asks if he is willing to take his daughter in marriage. If the 
boy’s father agrees, they go together to an astrologer who compares 
the children’s horoscopes, and says whether or not the marriage is 
advisable. If it is the fathers meet and fix the day. 

’Fho evening before the wedding day, the vboy and his party 
come from theii* homo to the girl’s village and ait in some public 
place in the maidrot or in a temjile. Then the girl’s father and 
his party go in procession with music, and lead the bridegroom 
to the lodging set apart for him. Here the girl’s father worships 
him, and, after liaiidiiig round sweetmeats, retires. A ceremony 
called the sowtharfan follows when the boy’s head is shaved. 
After bathing he is seated on a low wooden stool and the sacrificial 
fire is lit. Then the boy, taking a staff in his hand, starts for 
licnares. When he has gone a few steps, the girl’s father begs 
him not to leave and promises him, if he stays, to give him his 
daughter in mfirriage. An hour or so before the marriage the girl’s 
relations go to the boy’s lodging, and ask him and his relations to 
come to the marriage. The boy is seated either in a palanquin or 
on horseback, and with his relations and friends, goes to the girl’s 
house. On reaching it the girl’s father leads him by the right hand 
to a seat in the marriage hall. Here, after lighting the sacrificial A- 
fire, the girl’s uncle brings her from the house richl;y 
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dressed^ and the marriage is performed. When a Sarasvat 
is on the point of death, charitable gifts are made in his name, 
and when he dies his body is borne to the burning ground by four 
persons, prec-eded by his son who carries an earthen pot with 
live coals. When the pile is lit, all return to their homes except 
the four pall-bearers ai|d the el^ef .mourner. When the corpse is 
consumed the four bo(irnriTr]hinifyiitt thr mourner's house, are given 
new threads, and hom^. On the eleventh, twelfth 

and thullte^^Rb * da(^ ceremonies are performed, and then the 
deceasefl is beli^wtei to have reached heaven, vmkuMh, On the 
thirteenth day there is a ceremony called moHih, and a shrdddh on 
the anniversary of the day of death. Their widows .do not marry. 
In religion they are Smarts. They worship all the Hindu deities, 
and generally have Mahadev, Ganpati, and Durga as theii* household 
gods. Their priests belong to their own caste. Those whose chief 
god is Mahddev, fast every Monday, especially on the Mondays 
•in the month of Shrdvan (August - September). The thirteenth^ 
day after erery new and full moon in kept as Oj faSit/asaS also 
Shivaratra which falls in Mdrgshirsh (January. Pobruary;I There 
have been no recent changes in their beliefs or practice. They 
are bound together as a body. They have a, religions headman, 
guru, who has power to fine or excommunicate for the breach 
of caste rules. I’he guru lives in a monastery, and every year 
makes a visitation tour accompanied by a band of foll(jwei’s anl 
music. Ho is presented with 1: rgc sums of money by his casto- 
poople and is asked to dine by the well-to-do. Among 1/he 
Sfoasvats a fine varies from a C(iCoanut and five plantains to tfco 
^^r^oe of a cow or two, and on paying this and drinking tho s?<.cred 
tirtha, a penitent is readmitted into caste. They complain 
that *.heir earnings as beggars are yearly growing smaller, and that 
in trade and Go vei-nment service they find much competition. They 
send thoii boys to school, but think themselves on the whole a 
falling class. Gujarat Sarasvats are the priests of Lohanes, and 
have lost caste Ijy dining with their patrons. They demand groat 
sums of money from the Lohanes, threatening to kill themselves, and, 
it is said, in som^ cases committing suicide if their demands are 
refused. 

SarvaktyAs, who take their name probably from the river Saryu 
in Oudh, are of the Kanthami Shakha of the Samved. Two only are 
returned, one from Thana the other from Vada. Since 1872 their 
number seems to have greatly increased. They are now found as 
priests, bailiffs, ivatchmen, beggars, and cooks. Their home speech 
is Hindustani, ftnd they dress like Pardosbis. 

Shbnvis, who call themselves Sarasvats, are returned as numbering 
629 souls and as living in Panvel, Dahanu, Shahapur, Karjat, 
Bhiwndi, S&lsette, Kalyan, and Bassein. They are writers, f radei^s, 
and landholders, employing servants to cultivate for them. They are 
a pushing and rising class, and send their boys to school arid are in 
easy circumstances. Details are given in the Kolaba Account where 
they are more numerous. 

Taiuanos, or Telegu Brahmans, are numbering sixty- 
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two souIb and as found in Panvel and Kalydn. They are tall ^ 
strong, and very dark, with long rather forbidding facses, straight 
noses, thick lips, high cheek bones, and a long top-knot. All 
wear the mustache and some the beard. In public they speak an 
ungrammatical ill-pronounced Marathi, but their home tongue is 
Tolegu. They are clean, hardworking, intelligent, and stubborn j 
almost all are beggars. The men go about begging by themselves 
with no fixed dwellings. They gefliOrally leave their women in their 
native country and go there for marriage and otheiiafiajgmonies., 
They are vegetarians. Their caste feasts generally cost th^ about 
6d. (4 annas) a head. They wear a waistcloth and another cloth 
over the shoulder, a handkerchief for the head, and sometimes shoes. 
Their women wear the ordinary Marathi bodice and robe. Their 
customs are the same as those of Maratha Brahmans. They are 
Yaiurvedi Brahmans of the Taitiriya Shakha and worship all Hindu 
gods. Their priests belong to their own community. Social and 
♦minor religious disputes are settled by the votes of the men of the 
caste. They arc well-to-do and live by begging and selling sacred 
threads. 

Tttpodiians. TAPonnANS are returned as niipibering eighty soufe and as found 

only in Bassein and Dahanu. They say they used to live in 
Gujarat, and (same many years ago in search of work. They are 
stout, brow^, and rc.und fsced. The men wear the top-knot and 
mustache# They speak Gujarati boll at home and abroad. They 
are goodnatured, hospitable, hardworking, clean and thrifty. To 
the!*’ gams as husbandmen they add* something by begging. 
Many of thorn act as niinistrants in temples of Shiv, their duties 
corresponding to those of the Mardtha Guravs, They live in one 
storied houses with wattled walls and tiled roofs. They have 
generally a fair store of furniture, bedsteads, cooking and drinking 
vessels, clothes, and bedding. They own cattle and carts, and acme 
have servants of the Dubla or Vdrli caste. Their staple food is rice 
and vegetables. They eat neither fish nor flesh and do not drink 
liquor. Among them 8ati is worshipped on the fifth or sixth day after 
birth. Boys are girt with the sacred threa^J^ween seven and 
fifteen, and girls are married between nine ani^l^rt^^ When a 
girl comes to womanhood a ceJ*emony, called rutuBmnti, is performed, 
and either in the seventh or eighth month of hex* first pregnancy 
relations and friends are called to a feast. They are said to allow 
widow marriage. They cannot tell whether they are Sm&rts or 
Bhdgvats, but with most of them Mahadev ii the chief object of 
worship. They worship the ordinary Hindu gofts, have images of 
them in their houses, and keep the regular ftlsts and feasts. Their 
priests are Gujardti Brahmans. Sociai^flnpntes are settled at a 
meeting of the men of the caste. They do not send their boys to 
Sjhool> but as a class are fairly prosperous. 

Tajui'vedi Yajubvedi MIdhyand^ns are returned as numbering 357 souls and 

JUddJiyandina, living over the whole district except in Dahdnu and Murbdd. The 

founder of this class of Brdhmans is said to have been the sage 
Yadnavalkya who, according to the legend, was deprived of the 
Yajurvod by the sage Vaishampdyan, but got it back from Surya- 
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VliaAjm, the sun god, who appeared in the form of a horse. They 
are said to have come from Gujarat and Kathiaw^, and a few are 
Gujar&ti writers. They are darker and stronger than most 
Brahmans, and speak an incorrect and rather low Marfithi. They 
are husbandmen, petty traders, moneylenders, grain and cloth 
dealers, and are clean, honest, and hospitable but idle. They live 
in middling houses and have servants and cattle. A few have 
horses and carriages. They arj^j^lregetarians and eat like other 
Brahmanap^^rfiicept that they are noted for the pungency of their 
.dishes. JOThey do not differ from other Maratha Brdhmans either 
in dress or in their way of living. Most of them are Bhagvats, and 
have in their houses images of Vishnu, Mahddev, Ganpati, Vithoba, 
and Devi. Their priest belongs to their own class and is treated 
with much respect. They observe the same fasts and feasts as 
other Brdhmans, but Ghampdsashthi which falls on the siisith of the 
bright fortnight of Mdrgaahirsh (November - December) is their 
chief holiday. On this occasion they make a hole in^thc ground ' 
two by four feet and one foot deep, and fill it with red-liot coals ; on 
the coals they sprinkle turmeric and all walk round the bole. Their 
leading customs are the same as th^e of other Maratha Brahmans, 
In reading the Veds they keep timo’by moving the hand from side 
to side instead of by nodding the head. They ha'^o no headman, 
and settle social disputes according to Ihe opinion of the majority 
of the men of the caste. They send their boys to schooT and are on 
the whole well-to-do. . * * 

Writers included two c.’r.^ses with a strength of 5213 souls 
(males 2736, females 2477) or 0'68 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Of these 5128 (males 2696, females 2432) were K^yasth IVabhus, 
and 85 (males 40, females 45) I*d,tane Prabhus. 

KXtabth Pbabhus are returned as numbering 5128 souls and 
as living in all parts of the district except in M^him. They claim 
descent from Chandrasen a Kshatriya king of Oudh. According 
to the Benuka-Mahatma of the Padma Puran, the story is that 
after Parashuram, in fulfilment of his vow to destroy all Kshatris, 
had killed Sahasi^^n and king Chandrasen, he discovered that 
Chandrasen^s wif Jlp taken refuge with D^labhya, one of the rishis 
or seers, and tl^F she was with child. To carry out his vow 
Parashui^m went to the sage who asked him to name the object of 
his visit, assuring him that his wish would be fulfilled. Parashurdm 
replied that he wanted Chandrasen’a wife. The sage without any 
hesitation 'brought |ihe lady, and Parashurdm delighted with tlie 
success of his scheme praised to grant the sage anything he might 
ask.^ The sage asked fgr the unborn child and Parashurdm agreed, 
to give him the child, sage engaging that it and its offspring 

should be trained as clerks ngt as soldiers. The child was rained 
Som Rdja, and his sons Vishvandth, Mahddey, Bh4nu, and 
Lakshumidhar, and their descendants were called K^yasth-Pa'^bhus 
by the Sudras as they could not pronounce the word Prabhus. 
Brahmans in their hate and rivalry, taking advantage of this 
mispronunciation, declared that their true name was Parbhu, that 
is bastards or people of irregular birth. But the word is spelt 
Prabhu in letters and deeds granted to those of the community who 
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served the Satilra and Peshwa governments. The services of 
the Kdyastbs were early secured by the Musalmtos. A colony was 
established near the Musalman city of Junnar in Poona ; a second 
settlement, probably from Surat by sea, was made at Rji]Apari in 
Janjira, whose ruler the Habshi admiral had a Kayasth Prabhu 
minister ; a third settlement was at Daman on the north 'border of 
the Th^ua district ; a fourth was at Baroda under the patronage of 
Rdoji Appaji the minister of the Gdikvdd ; and a fifth was at 
Kalyan, from whore they spread over the TJiaha disljjct. Bhivaji 
"i[l627-i680) was very fond of J^Ayasth Prabhus, anaTSiey have 
occasionally been supreme in ;th4 Sat^L% Kolhapur, Nd^ur, and 
Baroda courtwS. According to a Mardtha Sfoly in the possession of 
Rdo Bahddur Rdmchandra Sakhdrdm Guptter of Poona, Bhivaji on 
one occasion dismissed all the Brdhmans who held financial posts 
and engaged Kdyasth Prabhus in their places. In reply to the 
complaints of Mcropant Pingle and Nilopant his two Brdhman 
©advisers^ ho reminded them that, while all Musalman places of trust 
held by Brahmans *had been given up without a struggle, those 
held by Prabhus had been most difficult to take, and that one of 
them, Rdjpuri, bad not yet been taken. ^ 

Their commonest surnames are Adhikdri, Chitre, ^onde, Gupte, 
Jayavano, Pradhdn, Rdje, Randive, Tamhano, and Vaidya. They 
have also family names, taken* from official titles, such as Chitnis, 
Parasnis, ^otnis, Tipnis, Deshmukh, Deshpande, Daftarddr, 
Kdrkhauis, IMiardsklidne, Divdn, and Kulkarni. As a class the men 
are middle-sized ai^d slightly built, fai/ with regular features and 
handsome intelligent facf'S. Their women rje refined and graceful. 
'Jlie young men generally speak correct and well pronounced Mardthi. 
But among some of the ciders there ^re several peculiarities, chiefly 
the use of v for i and i for v, as virada for irdda, Indydk for Vindyalc, 
and Ishveslivar for Vishveshvar. They are clean, neat, hardworking 
and faithful, and hold places of trust both in native states and 
nnder the British Government, to whom they have always been 
loyul. They are mostly writers and accountants, and regard such 
duties as their birthright. The keen rivalry between them and the 
Brdhmans has made the Kayasths most staunch supporters of each 
other, as the ])roverb says, ^ The crow, the cock, and the Kdyasth, 
help those of their own caste.^^ Some are husbandmen, holders of 
hereditary grants of land, and traders. But most are clerks, quick 
and neat enough workers to hold their own against Brahmto or any 
otL(;r rivals. Most of them live in one or two-sto;^^^ brick or stone 
iinc built houses with tiled roofs. On the floor there is 

a c >ok iX)oin, a room for the gods, a dining roefeM; receiving hail, 
;aid two or Ihree sleeping rooms. On the story a public 

room divdnkha.na, a receiving room or gneSt:<iMplhr, the women^s 
ball mdjghar, a store room and place for and two or 

tlu'ee other rooms. They have a good copper, 

brass, iron aud tin vessels, boxes, cotg, ao^ family 
has a Kimbi servant an^:.i^st have. carts. A 

gocid many Lave milch cciHR^larnd 
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They eat fish^ and tho flesh of goats and sheep^ but deem fowls 
nnclean and never touch them. Some of them drink liquor. But 
the flesh eating and liquor drinking are done stealthily^ as they like^ 
as far as possible^ to be supposed to live in the same way as 
Brflxmana» Their daily food is rice^ pulse^ vegetables and flsh, or 
pulse owtf* They are fond of good living, and their caste feasts 
cost then^ from 6d. to la. 6d.^ (4 - 1 2 anna^r) a head. In dining 
they sit on low wooden atooSi^ and eat from metal platos, a])art 
from each other. Both vojgni and wopea . dress like Eonkan 
Br£hnl$Mi^'*^e *men in tli$ |)at-rimmed Br4hmad 

turbanjArith a plain 1 clpf^^mstcoatj sho^ ^t, a 

shouldercloth passed inn ipe wompm^to Ae 'knees, and 
Br&hman shoes. The^pottien wear their hair Bi 4hman women, 
tightly drawn back ana formed into a knot or bunch on the top of 
the head. It is generally hard to tell a Prabhu from a Brahman 
woman. They are oqumly richly dressed and with quite as much 
neatness and care. Of ornaments well-to-do men wear a gold ring 
on the little finger of the left hand. Their women wear the same 
ornaments as Brahman women. Most families have a rich store 
of good clothes for high days. The men generally rise bolTreen 
six and sevonjj|j!(ifnd repeat a verse or two m praise of boine god 
Then, after a cup of tea or coflee, they bafcho and wor^'lnp tlieir 
hous^old gods and breakfast about ten. Alter breakiast they 
chew a packet of betelnut and leaves, and attend to their business 
In the evening supper is geuelrally over before eight ami tjiey retire 
to rest soon after. 


On the hivth of a child, musicians play upon pqies and drums, 
friends and relations aro called, a birth pajicr if* di’awu out l>^ a 
Brdhman astrologer, sweetmeats and bctclimi are hanilod round, and 
tho guests take their leave. On tho fifth day friends and relatAons 
aro treated to a cup of milk. On the sixth tho goddess 8a ti is 
worshipped, and on the twelfth, the child is laid in a cradle and 
named. Boys are girt with tho sacred thread either m their sixth 
or in theif* eighth year. Girls aro married between nine and eleven, 
and boyd between twelve and sixteen. They burn their dead and do 
not allo'^ widow marriago. Polygamy is allowed and practised. 
They generally Bh^gvats, but they worship goddesses moro than 
gods. ^They have images of their gods in their houses. They 
perfojpi three of the six Vedic duties or harms y studying the Veds 
mexi^oivLg ydjan, and giving alms dan. Their priests, 
wh#!li*Bi Brdhmans, are treated with lespect. I’hcy keep all 
~ fasts. Social disputes aro settled by a ineeUng 
ite, and the decision of tho majority is r(»spo'*t( a. 
out off from marriage, dinner, and other ».<x-le 
pline shows no sign of decline. Thej^^ ei it 
though the competition for clerkships has 
flUtill well-to-do. 

returned as numbering eig ity- 
two in Bhiwndi, as living 
teresb of being pecldi&i* 
live in the district, in 
limits of Thdna, they 
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form a rich and important class, numbering about 4000 and 
xdarked by their love of education and their loyalty. Since the 
beginning of British rule, some of the highest and most important 
posts under Government have been always held by PAtdne 
Prabhus. The origin and meaning of the name is doubtful. 
Prabhu, they say, means lord, and was given to them l^i^use of 
their Rajput origin. The Brdhmans say the word is Parbhu, pa/r 
beyond and hhu born, and means of foreign or irreg^r birth.^ 
The Prabhus' claim is supported by their appearance ^4 by their 
history, and has been admitted by Shankarachdrya 1®e gontifE of 
Sm^rt or Shiv-woj^pping fiindus. The word P4th4re P4t4ne 
is said to mean But both forms are probably derived from 

some city of the^ra,me of Pdtan, probably Anhilvdda Patan the 
capital of Gujardt. The Prabhus are generally said to have come 
from Mungi Paithan in the Deccan about the year 1300. Bnt tldP 
seemS^' t^'^^iiave arisen from confusing Pdtan, the other name of 
Anhilvdda, with Pai‘t»Vc?j]U As has been already noticed, the facts 
^ that their first Thdna settlementhf \ 7 »;ere on the coast, that they are 
connected with the, Palshes who are iSrithmans of the White or 
Gujarat Yajarved, that they use Gujardt names for 
conn .ion household articles, and that their turbans and shoes are of 
Gujarat fashion, favour the view that they came to the Konkan from 
Gujarat.** 

Accordii^ to the traditions collected in the history, called 
Biiribdky^,!!, to which more detailed reference will be made in the 
cliapter on History, under the leadership of Bimb^ one of the 
Anliilvdda princes, a Gujai*dt force including Rajputs of .the Solar, 
Lunar and Serpent races, Vdnis of several classes, and oth^ warriors, 
passed ajong the coast through Daman and Tdrdpur.^ Th^y defeated 
the local Koli and Varli chiefs and settled in GhmehuL' Tarapur, 
A sheri, Kelva-Mdhim, Salsette, and Bombay- Mdhim. Bomnay Island 
was iben a groat acacia grove with a few scattered fishenhen's huts, 
and tw'o spots of some sanctity, Mumbadevi's temple on tb^ esplanade 
and Vsilakeshvar's temple at Malabar Point. At M^my^hich was 
tlioii known as Baradbet, or the Desert Island, Bimb^xed his 
ca])ital Mahikavati and planted cocoa palms. According w Prabhu 
accounts the chiefship was overthrown by the Musalmdii ^governor 
of Vaduagar in Gujauit in 1348, and the military class spared 
on promise of giving up war aud becoming clerks.** In the d^ay of 
Musalradn power towards the close of the fourteenth centu^some 




> Molesworth’s Dictionary, 168 and 491, 

^ The L'tory is, that one of their ancestors king Ashvapati, in distributing gifts 
to holy men, forgot the seer Bhri^u, who swore that for this slight his race would 
perish. The king prayed for forgiveness, and the saint so far softened his cnrto;i|^t 
instead of destroying them, he degraded them from rulers to be writers* 

Veljl Prabhu is mentioned in a writing dated 1088. (Trans. Bom. 

Soc. 1. 136). But as Prabhu is aBrdliman surname this does not prove 
Prabhus were then settled in Th4na. For additional evidence in supporii , of ‘the 
(.Tujar^t origin of the Pdttne Prabhus, see above, p. 62 note 4. 

4 The date in the Bimb4khy4n is A.D. 1139 (Shak. 1060). , 

'' The Emx^eror Muhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1351) was at this time quelliE^n mvolt 
ill Gujarat. The Musalm4u historians .fyarikhd-Firoz Bhdhi: Elliot, HI, 266) 
make nu reference to an expedition into the Konkan, 
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of tlie beat cliiefs seem to have regained their independence. In 
1429 when SuJtdn Ahmed of GujarAt sent an expedition down the 
Th4na coast they found a B4i of M4him of sufficient importance to 
be able to give bis daughter in marriage to Ahmed’s son.^ 

Amoi^ Pitine Prabhus there are two divisions^ P&t4nes proper 
and DhturtUf. Dhurus are descended from some P4t4n6s who, about 
200 years ago, were put out of caste for a breach of rules. P4tane 
Prabhus are found in Nep&l and in Goylon. They are said to have 
left Bombw within the last hundred years. 

The generally stoutly made and in height over the middle 

size. Tmy are somewhat darker and less regi^ in feature than 
most Eonkan Brahmans, but their expressioAiHk fi't least an equal 
share vf intelligenoo and thought, and their maffifer is at once freer 
and more courteous. The women are about the middle size, fair, and 
%ood4ooking generally with well-cntfeatnres. Among the younger 
women, black, ash, and rose are the favourite colours, and scarlet' 
among the elder women. Their te^te in dress h proverbial, Prabhin 
dist^ Do I look like a Prabhu woman ? Sonars, Snt4ifl, and K4sars 
ask one another when decked in their best for«^gk)me familv festival. 

In their houses Prabhus talk incorrect Mardthi, and they used to 
call any one who spoke correctly hhat or Brdhman beggar. Besides 
by the Gujardt element, to which reference has already been made, 
the Prabhus’ home talk differs from the speech of other Thana 
Hindus by the larger number of Hindustani, Portuguese, English 
words in every-day uso.^ They also, chiefly unmarried girls, practise 
talking to each other in Marathi so disguised as to be unintolligiblo 
unless the key to the changes is known ^ 

As a class Prabhus are lionest, frank, loyal, hospitable to 
extravagance, and fond of show and pleasure. In education, 
intelligence and enterprise, they hold a high place among Bombay 
Hindus. They are bound by few restrictions in the matter of eating 
and drinking and do not object to travel. In several oases, members 
of tbeir community who liavo visited Europe, have,^on return, f»een 
admitted i]f^ society without undergoing penance. 'When not ruled 
by a mot^rin-law the Prabhu wife enjoys much freedom, and her 
public iiroroourse with her husband is marked by mutual regard 
and ten^rness. She is consulted in all important household 
matterSi/imd is well informed of her husband’s schemes of business 
or advpiimement. Widows may not marry, but, especially if they 
have 4Wldren, they are well taken care of and treated with affection 
and MMipeot. 


Gujar&fc, 36. . i. u- / i.« i 

■01 HinduBtAni words, lea, good ; tumdn, trousers , moje, stockings ; ru/mif, hmd" 
kerchief i drai, looking-glass ; pankhat tan ; yMilRt, spittoon ; darmja, gate , pta 
lantern n pydla, cup; and hajdm, baibor. Of Portuguese woids, signor, raasto , 
pagdr, pay; kader, chair; penknife ; and hegiuumg or end of the 

uonilll. English words, hapia, office; vtabtil, school; desak, desk; book, table, 

oirSiS^ hidden speech are that a letter, say v, is placed at the 
begi^ingof every word. In words of <me letter e? ia used 

wto* of two letters are transposed and a» initial e is added, thus/^tf, tfuit, 

; ri words of three or more lett^ the first le^r is pul last, ndrala 

ooooaimt tewmes varalm, kharbuj a melon becomes and AarAani or bi an 

new beooms varharitk. 
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Most Bombay Prabhus own boosas htrga etiimA toif more tban 
cm* hmUy, As a rale, two or more brothers witn^^their wires md 
children live aO an undivided hoasehbld ; and whether they dine 
at one table or eat by themselves, each married man has his own 
bed-room and his own servant. When a father dies it i^^ual for 
the sons to divide the house ; one brother taking the loW^Stnd the 
other tho upper story. Most Prabhu houses are two sAbries high 
with brick walls and tiled roofs. The house stands on a plinth 
some foet above the level of the road, and is entered by five or six 
stone steps. At the door ^is an open terrace, otd^ the fn^ of the 
upper story overk|teing the under story by several foet> At the 
foot of tho steps^B, square about three feet long by three broad 
anu five inches h^i^here at DivdU timo (October - November) tho 
women of tho house draw gaily-coloured temples, animalSi , 

trees* Along tht outer edge of the open terrace a row ol xwmipP 

oodoii pillars, set in stone pedestals and with carved capitals lit 
liito a large iieavy cross beam, support the upper story. On the 
^ terrace stands- a huavy wooden bench, where in the morning the 
men sit talking and whore at night tho servants sloop. The enteince 
to tho house is a little on the left through a stroM door covered 
with wood bosses and witli two brass or iron rings. On the threshold 
3Ut old hoiso-shoe is nailed to keep away evil spirits. Inside is a 
long room called osri, with in tho nght fcomer a wooden staircase 
opening bqjih from the terrace and the room. This staircasa loads 
lo tho upper story, and i j broad, easy, and furnished with a wooden 
liand rail. Sometimes under +bo staircase is a small room fcr storing 
firtnvood and field to( Is. f\ id for keeping cocoanuts durihtf thread or 
wedding ceremonit's. Learing the entrance room, (wvis an open 
hall, vatlion, wdh a oW’nging cot hung fi’om the roof. 0% the left is 
a row of bcd-roojis, covare. One of thorn is set apart as the lying-in 
room, find as tho widow’s sleeping room if there is a Widow in the 
fan jly Tho vathdv is tl^e women’s hall. It is also UMd for largo 
dinner parties and here the dying are laid, and marriag^ death, and 
other ceremonies are held. It leads to a long room\or dining 
hall, with on the right a staircase for daily use leadingwrough a 
passage to the receiving hall in the upper story. On ^Aright of 
the dimug hall is a small room, tho shrine of the household gods. 

Beyond ilio dining hall is the kitchen, generally about twdve foot 
square with low (day fire-places ranged round the walls.' X![^ the ‘ 
hearths cooking and water pots, plates, and cups arc arrangn^ and 
onono side in the wall is a shelf wit^ store of pickles, wafer l^uits, 
butter, salt, sugar, spices and oth|j|H enough for two llfree 
days’ use and one day’s supply of fi^oodand cocoanuts. A 
house ha's generally a yard either behind or on one side, w the 
yard is •». well. Round the well are generally some feet of ijlpne 
pavement, and here the people of tho family bathe, wash clothebi ind 
clean pots. In the yard, in an omamontod clay pot set on a W(^6n 
pedestal two or three feet high, is generally a sweet-scented baail^ or 
hdsi, ])lani, and in one comer are a stable and a servants’ room^ 


^ The cooking vlaces afo ol two kinds, vail for two and cM for one ]po(t, fsnOed by 

a Hflmfinii W"!'- 
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111 every househpld three or f owtimrried couples, each couple 

has a l^d-room. ^The uuxaarined luembers ol^^the fatuily sl^p 
either in tho womeu^s or in the receiving halh The head of the 
house lives upstairs in the front ist receiving hall whore, besides 
cnshionSf and pillows ranged along the walls, are auricles of 
Europeaiik furniture, tables, chairs, and cases^ iUled with books 
or small ornaments, chiefly European China and Indian pictures or 
photographs. On the walls are glass globes and lamps, and in the 
middle a chandelier hangs from the ceiling. Through the receiving 
hall a Mssage runs along the length the house with two rooms 
openittgro the left. These are bed-rooms withi|lMdstead, a table, a 
glass lamp, a chair or two, a chest of drawers, jM^vdrobe, European 
Chinese and other ornaments, petures or pffll^raphs, and somo 
joegs let into the walls. When moro than two or three mamod sons 
wm in one house, a pait of the downstaiis entrance rooni, or of the 
corridor, is walled off for their use The passage lef-ds to an op 
corridor at the back of the house, floored with cement and surroundeu 
by a flat^topped wall of cemented brick. On lLo top of the wall ^ 
flow«r pots are ranged and a dovecot is sometime- listened. At 
festive times guests are entertained in this open roiudor, and 
ordinarily it is used for drying pulse and biscuits. 

Near the back comdor io the right a ather steep wooden stairc* S( 
or ladder leads to the top mory. Here are store and lumber rcoais 
open to the roof with walls of split bamboo or pUnJving. The 
articles stored are ricc, wheat; and ^plit pead They are kept m 
large earthen jars, covered with met-»l plates in cose the roof should 
leak. Befades tho gram are stores spi e luckJos, butter sugar, 
and oil. 3 En different parts of the house ai » largo wooden boxes 
filled with copper and brass vessels, ciothcs, aiid jewolry 

A*rabhivB are fond of pets , doves, parv^ots and corkatoos They 
keep a edw or two, sometimes goats or other animal b, and have 
always abOut the house oue or more half- tame cats. Tho outei 
wall -just uiider the eaves often piorced with holes for sparrow's* to 
build m. ^ 

Prabh^ are bound by no very stiict rules as to lawful and unlawful 
meats, aud being fond of good Imng, they have much variety in 
their di&es. Their food, is rioe, nee and wheat bread, pulse except 
split 7n4:«Mn, Carvum hir&utum, vegetables, fiuifc, oil, and clarified 
butter^ and of animal food, fish, mutton and some kinds of game ^ 
The^ 4 ritik is water, milk, tea, and coffee ^ They have two meals h, 


Frabhus eat most kMds, 

5 flesh of 




shell flsh ezcex>t oysters 
ducks, geese, peacocks, j 


Of buds til y 
ineafoM Is, nor 


eat ueitker the ejm nor the i 

turkeys. Of wilcTbirds they use partndges, snipe, quail, wild duck c aiu s, 'uid 
pigWWA. Of beasts they eat the flesh ol sheep and goats, the wild hc^g, Mio doer, 
the hare Tho flei^ of the wild hog is eaten only once m the year, on Ganesh 
ChaXiV/rihi (August - September) The story runs that one evening when Gaapal i foil off 
his sl^d the mouse, the moon laughed at the god’s mishap and to pu\ ish him 
€ta|liati vowed that no one should e\ er look at the moon a^m The moon prayed 
to he forgiven, and the god agreed that the moon should be disgraced only ono 
nighty the evening of Ganpati’s birth-day. Oa this night, accoidmgto the common 
bdSl, hog mde themselves that they may not see the moon and furo sought for 
by the kttnbisT kdled, and sent into Bombay. 

•They dtmk cow’s and buffalos milk, ard on Mondays and fast curried 
bntter,efllk, and curds. Tea and coffoe are made with milk and sugm. In a iich ur 
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dey, one bd;ween nine and tmlTe in the ihomiilg^ the other firom 
Be>^ to teh in tj^ etening, . On d^^ ndfefiier fish nor ia 
eat^n* On ^triid^s^and oth^ least' da^s^ at' the midday' iaml> 
rich and some middle class Prabhus have /kiany dishea 
mutton^ and sweetmeats ; a middle class family has fish j^d flesh 
but of fewer kinds ; and even the poor hEtve their dish -l^autton 
and sweetmeats. In April or May the rich lay in a yearns supply of 
grain, pulse, onions, firewood, spices, pickles, and biscuits^ Butter, 
oil and sugar are laid in monthly, and every day a snnply of 
vegetables and fish is brought from the market*. Middle class 
farrilies store eno^d^ulse,^ onions, and spices^ to last for the fojijir 
or five months of l^^pns (June - Octobw), and both the middle class 
and the poor lay SWponthly supplies of rice, firewood, butter, oil, 
and sugar, and bring from the market daily supplies of vegetables and. 
fish. Milk is daily brought to the house. , 

^ Men and women take their meals separately; the men first. 

♦Children sometimes eat with their fathers arid soiinotimes with their 
mothers, but generally with their fathers. At meals both men 
and women keep silence. This rule about silent eating is specially 
strict on Mondays, especially Shrdvan (July- August) Mondays and 
other fast days. At such times even children dining with their 
fathers and mothers carry their i^^imicry q|| their elders so as to 
ask for nothing. Most men, if they chance to speak, dip th^ left 
middle fiiig^ into water and touch their eyelids with it an^goon 
eating. If a religious man breaks the golden rule of a^t^ce, ho 
rises, washes, and eats no more till the next day. 

The ordinary monthly food expenses of a household of persons, 
a man and wife, two children and two relatives or do|)endants, 
living* well but not carelessly, would be for a rich farifily from 
£10 to £15 (Rs.lOO-Rs. 150); for a middle family from to £7 




' '-i 

niiddlo class family the men and women use coffee daily. Tea is drunk, amecially by 
middle class, and some poor Prabhus in the morning and by a few ia'^&e evening 
before supper. On mourning days, as no sugar is used, tea and oo:db^are little 
drunk, . -1 

1 Wafer biscuits, pdpad, are made of %ulid flour, soda, dry chillies; 'mt, and 

plantain-trcc sap. The whole is pounded and rolled into round crisp about 

tJiree inches across. S 

2 Whether rich, middle, or ^oor Prabhus use from one to four kinds of spices /i^ipheir 
every day cookery, and a fifth kind in special dishes. The quantities rive^^^ow 
will last a family of six persons, if rich, for six months, if middle, for twelve nuM^St 
and if poor, for eight nionths. Perhaps because their food is coarser and lesBpkMtnt 
the poor use spices more freely than the middle classes. 

The details are : Chillies 20 pounds, Rs. 2, pounding 4 annas, total ; 

turmeric 10 pounds, Re. 1, pounding 2 as., total Rs. 1-2 ; assafeetida one 
pounds, Re. 1-3 ; admhhdr, 4 tiprk split g^am, ddl, 3 as., 4 tipn» wheat, 3 os,, 
mustard seed, rdya^ 5 os., 6 tolas assafostida, 3 as., 4s/«crs chillies, 6 os,, 2 
coriander seed, dhane, 6 os. , 4 tipris cummin seed, 6 os., 1 sher turmeric pow^, 
2 as., labour for frying and pounding 8 os., total Rs. 2-10 ; garam viaadla^ A 
cinnamon, ddlchin% 1 annOt 4 tolds mesnaferrea, ndheaar or ndgkeaar, 1 anm, 4 
Arum nigrum, sdhdjiri, 1 anna, 4 tolds Lauras cassia, the leave of the 
1 anna, 4 tolds hdlddm, 1 anna, 4 tolds black popper, hdXemri, 1 afma<, 
cardamoms, velchya, 4 as. , 4 tolds mace, jdyapatri, I anna, 4 tolds oloveit, mAtg, 

1 anna, labour 2 as., total 14 os. ; 2 mans tamarind fruit, cleaned, mixed with halt, 
anti rolled into baUe of one Mer each, total Rs. 3. 
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(Efl. 60-^Bs. 70) ; and for a poor family, from £2 tp £4 (Ra.20.Es.40).i 

Among the higher MarAthi'-i^Oftkiig ffindus of;|febml»y there are 
two styles of dress known as the Parhhi and the BhattL The Parbhi 
is worn by Prabhus, Sutfirs, Shenvis, and Sondrs ; the Bhatti by 
Konkan;'ftnd Deccan Bi’dhmans and some Kunbis. These styles of 
dross diffw in the shape of the turban, the coat, the waistcoat, and 
{he shoe. The Parbhi turban is smaller and differently rolled from 
the Brdbman turban ; tho coat is tied up to the throat instead of 
having a round .opening in front, and the skirts are much shorter 
not reaching below tlie knee j the Parbhi waistcoat is like the coat 
tied down the front instead of being tied arm, :uitT 

while the Parbhi shoe is pointed the Brdhmanljipi is square. 

, In-doors a rich Prabhu wearsa waistcoat, a silk-ordered waistclofch, 
§nd either loaves the feet bare or puts them into slippers. When 
worshipping his household gods or at dinner, Le wears a silk 
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^ The details of these estimates are : 

Prahhu Monthly Charge. 


Rice, fine ... 
Split pulse, ftisr 

Wheat ^ 

Butter 
Cocoanutoil 
Sweet oil 
KIrewood nil 
Sugar ... i.', 

Coffee ... ^ 


Veget^' 

FWii.’ - ... 


spMit, ■: 

sad wafer biscuits 

M Uk 

Swes^ssts, such as hatva^ hdtnidt 





Ftotu 

To 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

8 D 0 

9 0 0 

0 12 0 

10 0 

3 12 0 

4 8 0 

9 0 0 

10 8 0 

4 C 0 

0 0 

4 0 0 

4 li 0 

10 0 0 

12 0 0 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 

COO 

0 12 0 

10 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

20 0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

7 0 0 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 

7 0 0 

7 0 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

2 0 0 

o 

o 

10 0 

3 0 0 

100 12 0 

142 S 0 


From To 


Kh. a. |». 
8 0 0 

0 12 u 

2 8 U 

4 8 0 

1 10 0 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 8 0 
0 12 0 
2 0 0 

5 0 0 
3 0 0 

6 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 


I Rh. u. i>. 
j 9 0 0 
10 0 
3 0 0 

6 4 0 

1 14 0 

2 4 0 
GOO 

3 12 0 

3 0 0 
10 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 0 

4 0 0 

7 0 0 
3 0 0 
7 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 


66 10 0 76 2 0 


Poor. 

1 • 


From. 

-To 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

7 8 (» 

0 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

1 0 U 

1 8 C 

0 3 0 

10 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

2 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

10 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 8 0 

I 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

0 10 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

1(0 

0 4 0 

0 B 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

27 4 0 

86 0 0 
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malmal. or fine JMP®®* a paddSf cotton instead of 

folds a shawl rou^ his head and weaw a pacw ^ 

a flannel waistcoat. Oat-of- » | ^ goS -bordered bright 

turban with white spots, if to 

coloured tuiban, ’^g^t a waistcoat of striped doth, 

taste Ho wears a Tuiraatt* in his hand he carries 

and a waistcloth feet native shoes or 

a Bilk or cotton handkerchief, ^ 


whi.eclotu, picnifiKm “ - 1,1,^ -™- But fashions are changing, 

broau., *’hioo or four timM ^ mviiur nlacc to plain waistcloths, 

the «ilk-l ordered waistoloths ^ Jjj. handkerchiefs 

^ {?olcl endb to narrow gold . / Prabhus are taking 

to English-crtb SS^®® j oTinpa and in a 

fow cases wear English t»onsws. Of orSfi?^® ^ rich man wears 
a diamond nng on the little^linger of the left hana, a pma ^nld 
biacelets, a nocLhco and a pearl earring, and carries a gold 
Wtiich aiK^ chan banging from his neck, a walking stick, and a 
gol 1 or silver snuff-box. A nch Prabhn’s wardrobe is worth from 
• 1470 to £280 (Rs 4700-Rs 7S00). 

Hxcopt that it lb cheaper the dress of a middle class Prabhii 
does not dilloj liom thit oi a lit h Pi*abhu. In-doors thcjjr are the 
sunt. Oitotdoois the coat ispiobaWyof long cloth or a cheap 
mu J i. i m gient occ tsions ibe dieas is the same as the tioh man^s, 
01 il) it cost]} j\b bi middle class men have from eight to ton 
clianoes ol lamierit, the whole 'repiescn ting a cost of from £65 to 
£60 (Rs 650 -Rs 800), LiitsrtJieTich man the middle class Prabhu 
wears a diamond oi heavy gold nng, and a silver or gold watch 
with gold chain, and cariies a silver snuff-box and a wajjiking stick. 
As among the rich, borderless waistoloths, turbans with narrow 
gold holders, and cotton handkerchief s »ere fashionable. 
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Except that his in-door and his every day oufc-door dress is 
Bomeiirliat cheaper and coarser^ a poor Prabhu’s clathes do not differ 
from those worn by a man of the middle class.^ 

The in-door dress of a Prabhu woman of rich family is a robe aadi^ 
and a tight-fitting bodice cAoZi, generally of English gown-piece 
cloth and sometimes of silk or other rich stuffy with borders and 
lines of different patterns* ..A widow may not wear a bodice or a 
black coloured robe^^ ^The in^-door jewelry consists of head, nose, 
w, arm, and toe“omaments/ no married woman is allowed to be 
without them at any time of her married life. The out-door dress 
consists of tho abovenamed articles with tho^idition of a rich 
R.ishmir shawl. * Except that it is costlier, thl^iremonial dress of 


^ The details are : 

Prabhu Men*s Brem 



Rich. 

MrooLS. 

Poor 

A.RTrCLEH. 

No. 

Cost 

No. 

Cc>8t 

No. 

«C08t 


From 

To 

From 

To 

IVom** 

To 






Rs. 

Rs. 


Ra 

Rs. 

j 

: R«. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

China turbans 

4 

24 

32 

2 


u 

1 

5 0 0 

6.0 

Coloured «, — 

4 

120 

240 


50 

Ci 

1 

B JO 0 

12 0 0 

Robes, j&Mdi 

6 

30 

• 36 

* 

10 

n 

1 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

Waistolotha, pichitodig 

10 

30 

35 

a 

4 

c 

1 

2 0 0 

3( 0 

Shoulderclotluiy dupetiii 

6 

76 

160 

» 

iO 

16 


... 


Coats, angarkhos 

30 

90 

115 

10 

20 


2 

2 0 0 

2 0 

Waistcoats, vdfkuU 

80 

60 

00 

10 

8 

10 

2 

0 10 0 

• , 0 

Flannel mistcoats 

6 

10 

10-. 

a 

4 

6 


... 

.. 

Woollen waistcloths 

2 

8 


> 

2s, 

3 

I 

0 12 0 

4 0 

Silk gold-bordered waistcloths 
Do. bordered waistcloths 

4 

10 

300 

200 



70 

8 

100 

10 

1 

1 

10 0 0 

4 0 0 

16 0 0 

6 0 0 

Plain waistcloths 

6 

20 

26 


20 

. 23 

1 

0 5 0 

0 6 0 

Kashmir shawls 

6 

600 

025 

“ 2 

05 

100 

... 



Gold worked shawls 

8 

232 

800 

1 

26 

85 

... 


... 

Bilk handkerchleti 

10, 

'OOC' 

. 70 

8 

• 8 

8 

1 

0 12 0 

10 0 

Cotton do. 

80 


4 w 

Iff, 40 

12 

... 

5 

2 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

Silk stockings 

10: 


... 

... 

... 

1 

0 12 0 

10 0 

Cotton do. 

80 


5 

2 

3 




Patent-leather Bogllfh ehoos^.« 




1 

4 

6 

... 



Native shoes ... 



2 

2 

3 

... 



PfeeiioiMl finger rtQge 


1^1000 

1 

75 

100 

.. 



Okfid rings, edls 

, a'-'- 


.1000 

... 

... 


... 



„ necklaoB 


i- 4 . 

. 600 








4600 

1 

80 

100 

1 

20 0 0 

25 0 0 

watch and chain ... 


2 


1 

100 

150 




' 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 


1 ' ’ 


supped worked in went 

1 


6 

1 

2 

3 

.. 

1 


Snuff boxes 

2. 

' 30 ' 

50 

1 

20 

25 

1 

0 8 0 

i 0 

WalUng sticks 

2 


16 

1 

.f 7 

10 

1 

COO 

0 12 0 

BrOadclotii, w alpaca coats ... 

... 

... ' 

... 

2 

26 

30 

1 

li 0 0 

6 0 0 

... 

... 


... 

... 



1 

0 12 0 

1 o' 0 

Total ... 

... 


*7820 


641 

841 

... 

C3 3 0 

67 0 0 
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a rich Pnibhii woman does not differ from that worn on ordinary 
occasions. The bodice is richly ornamented with gold and velvet,. 
English gold lace, or pearls. The wife of a rich Prabhn has. from, 
forty to sixty changes of raiment, and from fifteen to twenty shawls, 
some with flowers and animals worked in gold and silver.^ Her 
jewels are worth from about £1180 to £3400 (Rs. ]1,300« 
Bs. 34,000).* • 

Si.' t -a- 


’ The details are : 


'hnbhu Wome7i*8 




1 




; 1 

Cost 



Cost 

Ao. 



Abticlss; , . 

Eo. 








Frotu 

To 

- 


Prom 

To 


Ks. 

Rb. 



Rs. 

Ra 




Broui^ht over Ks. 


1070 

4445 

2 

100 

110 





2 

40 

60 

Robes, Bilk embrt>id(*re«l ttiidin 

2 

80 

200 

10 

00 

‘i.'iO 

Do. jari Paithani PUiiin- 




» 

.360 

67.'i 

bar. 

2 

150 

600 

» 

«</ 

70 

Bttdicca (unsewn) 

25 

20 

76 

(i 

.30 

120 

Do, 

12 

86 

800 

2 

1"0 

ICO ] 

Du. embroidered 

10 

20 

200 

J 

JUO 

ir-o 1 

Do. kanbi 

6 

100 

500 



, 

Do. plain silk 

10 

10 

100 

' 2 

40 

100 1 

Shawls. Kdbhmir 

5 

876 

1000 

2 1 

ftO 

200 

JLjo. gold embi’oiderod 

3 

60 

225 

8 i 

30 

45 1 

1 Do. with gold corners ... 

2 

150 

.1000 

i \ 

60 

200 1 

Do. rajitya 

2 

40 

160 

2 

irio 

600 I 

1 Do. (ihn'pete PaUhani ... 

3 

60 

600 

1 

100 

70« ‘ 

> 1)«». AhriividAb&df 

2 

40 

00 

. 2 

100 

150 1 

IK), old kinktt^ 

I 

76 1 

100 

, 3 

1 

1-0 

300 

225 ; 
.500 1 

Do. PaithiOd 

Du. AtWuw, gold embroi- 

1 

40 

75 

2 

40 

.J"i 

dered... 

1 

100 

300 



I 






1670 

4445 1 

V Total Rs. 


1 3026 

6990 

mmmmm 


1 






Articles. 


lEobes, Jitirhixnpiiri clmidra 
kala 

Do do. rdt,te 

Do. dha,„mti 
Do. bilk 
Do. kamjart 
Do. AliiiiedriitatJl 
Do. Idya iari 
Do, jat'i chtchoki 
Do. block golJ 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.\ollowgold 
khairdv .0 
jmtliehi pdtle . , 
VaiUrnm lu[jdi 
pull icin’ pdtle ... 
Paithani pdtle.. . 
Oliiiia uddiH 
kasOi Htidi 
pdchi 


Ra. 


a WOMEN’S Head ORNAipjN'rs : Shesplmk, one, Rs. 10 -Rs. 15; idU, 

Rs. 200- llH. 400 ; Mr, Rs. 25 - Ra* 50 ; dui^pyd^ 50 - Rs. 200 ; moyrydchimr, 

Rs OO-Rs.CO; fjufdhddii (4r,JBs. 150>Rs. 200^j| Rs. 50-^. 60; 

Ihdp, Rs. 50 - Ks. 200 ; bMng tila, Us. 50 - Rs. 200 ; T valt Ks. 100 - Rs. 130 ; pditya, 
Rs. 40- P.8. 50 ; Mah, Ks. 10- Rs. 10 ; furdv, Ks. k la. 10 ; kholfi, Ra. 10 - Ks. lO ; 
kulul', Rs. 10* Rs. 10 ; tdit, Rs. 10- Us. 10 ; kuyaii, ' la.J^Q- Rs. 10 ; kararuidcha yhud-, 
lis. 10 - Uh. 10 ; (joniie, Rs. 40 - Rs. 60 ; varr, Rs. 20« 'Rb. 25 ; gulMtckeful, Rs, 60- 
Ks. 60 ; nag, Rs. 25 - Us. 40 ; and chdndam, Rs. 10 - Es. 20. Brow Ornaments : 
JJdran, R.S. JOO-Rs. 250; tila, Ks. 25'Rs. 30; and chiri, Rs. 50 - Rs. 100. Ear 
Ornaments; Muydya of gold, Rs. 50-Rs. 75; of pearls, Rs. 200 -Rs. 1000 ;pdR- 
Idtya, Rb. 50-Rs. 60; ghofthdlya, Rs. 150 - Rs. 1000 ; 6d2//a, Rs. 100- 

Ks. l50; hip, Rs. .3(K»-Us. \600 ; Rs. 100 - Rs. 500 ; chaukudi, Rs. 50- 

Rs. 1000 ; tonylya,H^. 20 - Rs. 30 ; kudi, of gold, Rs. 3 -Rb. 5 ; of pearls, Rs* 25 - Rs. 200 ; 
of diamonds. Rs. 150 -Rs. 1000; lavange, Kb.4-R8. 8. Nose Ornaments: Nose- 
rings valir, are nf seven kinds, chapytUhi, ddhdddnydchi, ftdiddnydchi, chdrddnydchi, 
pdvhddnydchi, ilnddnydchi, and hirydcki, each of these would*^ worth from Bs, 100 - 
Kss. 2000'. N W-’K Ornaments ; Garstdi, Rs. 16 - Rs. 24 ; vdgmtikagoUdchi, Rs. 20 - Ba< 25 ; 
ditto tdsw,ld». 30-Rs. 40; ditto gopdchi, Rs. 60- Us. 12.5'; chinchpati, Rs. 100-200; 
javdchimdf, Rs. 75*- Re, 1 WO ; Jjot hirdkadiehi, Rs. 125,- Rs. 200 ; tdrulli, Bs. 60 - Ra, 75; 
and of pearls, Rs. 100 • Rtr^^dOO ; sdkhU hprdJttiAUd^ 200 - Rs. 400 ;janjiH, Ba. 1^- 
Rs. 125 ; gop, Rs.* 125 -TSs- 400; kdligdthi, Rs. KfeBs. 500; tamnane, Rs. 200- 
Rs. 1000; pewldl, of pe^^^ Rs.-300’-R8. IOOOl' ^ h^dan/idr, Rs. 800 -Rs. 500; 
ehdpehitlyarJuiJidr, Rs* l5^^Sj§jJB^Ljfdiihle rdMimvmi, Rs. 200 - Bs. 250 ; chdj^dche, 
Ks. 300 - Us. 400 ; >^00 ; chirmdl^ Rs. 400 - Rs. 600 ; mntha. 

Us. 200 - Es. 250 ; ; anantdora, Ea* 126 - Rs* 250 ; tiiyat 

Us, 125 -Us. 150; ; ayadora, Rs. 100 -Rs. 400. Hand 

Ornaments : Pdtitfa^ poldcJrya, Rs. 12 - Ks. 100 ; and mldchya. 

Kb. 20 - Ks. 125 ; 460 ; vdkdya, Rs. 150 - Rs* 90Q ; yolyd- 



SiHiKa,!' 


thAna, 


9d 


Bseoepfc that bet ornaments are fewer and lighter^ the in-door 
ottt^door and ceremonial dress of the middle class Prabhn woman 
is the same as that of the rich. She would have from twenty to 
thirty changes of raiment worth altogether from about £95 to £120 
(Es. 950.Ea. 1200). 

The wife of a poor Prabhu j|iae/as a rule, to borrow jewels and 
ornaments for festive occ^ions^'^idLJi^i^ock of clothes varies in 
value from about £10 jpjfijf (ilk. 

Up to four years of age iSke children middle ctasa, and 

poor parents^ both boys and girls are dream in a flannel or cotton? 
cap, teltopif covering the head and ears and tie^^nnder the chin ; a 
short sleeved fr|pk and a piece of cloth, rolled round the 

middle and h^w * frid tucked in front. Ufet-of-doors a round 
embroidered skuH-tsap, gohna, is worn on the head and woollen socks 
on the feet. Between the ages of four and seven children are dressed 
in-doors in a coat, and out-of-doprs in a round embroidered cap, a 
waistcoat, trousers, socks, English shoes, and gaiters buttoned to i 


ehya, Rs. 150 - Rs. 300 ; eherigolydchya, Rb. 16 - R.S. 100 ; kamfdrhya, Ks. 100 - Rs. 200 ; 
)dlkhyaf R-s. 150 - R.b. 200 ; motydchya^ Rs, 100 Rs. 1000 ; gokhrw'hya.Vi^. 25 - Rs. 100 ; 
of diamondB, Rs, 100- Rb. 300 ; motechudif - Rs. 25^- Rs. 100 ; chud, Rs. 25 - Rs. 100 ; 
vdh, Ra. 150- Rs. 800 ; joda, Rs. 400- Rs. tUOO ; Ldhne, Rs. 150- Rs. 200 ; cl pearls, 
Rs. 100 -Rs. 500 ; of diamonds, Ra. 100.- Rs, 150; jatie^ Rs. 150- Rs. 40,0; hafmr, of 
gold, Rb. 100 -Rs. 200 ; of pearls, Rs. KXl-Ra. 200; dore, Rs, 25- Rs^l50 : pochya, 
Rs. 25 - Rs. lOO; davinyne, Ra. 40 - Rb. 100 ; vela, Rs. 100 - Rs. I (>00 ; kheM, Rs. 400 - 
Rs. 800 ; tode are of foot kinds, tdHw, mogrydehr, HiudeHhdi and kndiche, and cost 
from Rs. 400- Rs. 1000 ; gfluyri. Us. 100 - its. 400 ; hdjuhaml, Rs. 5(X) - Ks. KXM) , and 
bdvte, Rs. 16 - Rs, 100. Waw ORNAMiiriTS : Dab, Rs. 200 - Rs. 500 ; patfu, Rs. 150 - 
Rs, 200; chdvya, Ra. 150- Rs. 200; ghwjrl Rs, 2()0-Rs. 400; and sarpoU, Rs. 100- 
Rs. 400. Feet Ornaments : hangar, fRs. 10- Rs. 80 ; mhhla, Ks. 20 - Rs. 400 ; 
tode, Rs, 20- Rs. 100; phuUode, 100; gkagrydehe tode, Ks. 40; 

pildche vdle, Rs. 20 - Rs, 50 ; Cd^^ 'lUKle, Its. 20 - Ks,. 50 ; mveti, Rs. 4 - Rs. 12. Tok 
Ornaments ; Jodvi, Re. 1 - ^,rAi^jpkerre, Re. 1 - Rs. 3 ; gend, anno^ 4 - Re. I ; jdiule,. 
-Re, 1 - Rs. 2 ; mdsolya, Re. 1 atmas 8 - Rs. 2 ; tdsiv mOsolya, Kc. 1 - 

Rs. 5 ; sale. Re. 1 - Rs. 5. £3396 (Rs. 1310 - Rs. 33,9()0). 

The young women of families kav6 lately started tlio fashionr 

of wearing only a few ligh^Hp^ carved pearl ojjgiameDts. They laugh at those 
who we^ old ornaments afia^&n.at the old solid plain forms, calling some of th» 
old earrings, ' tables,’ * hangujAb^ps,’ and ‘ pens’ ; some of the necklaces, ‘ pot rims, ’ 
* goat droppings,’ and ‘ dog beUnT; and some of the bracelets, ‘cask hoops,’ ‘ headload 
fenders,’ * snakes,’ and ‘ t^de scrapers.’ 

1 The details are : 

Prabhu Women’s Dress— Middle and Poor. 


ArTIOIiRS. 


Bobos, SAdiS, for going out 

Do. in-doors 

Do. kept in store ... 

Do. with gold borders and 

Do. silk 

Do. patois with China borders/ ^..i. , « 

Do. dyed black “ ... r 

Bodioes 

Shawls 


I 4 

i'ends^ 


ns 


No. 

Mcddlk. 

No. 

Poor. 

Cost 

Cost j 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 

Rs.. 

Bb. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

9 

86 

40 

2 

14 

18 


18 

24 

8 

5 

7 

•riO 

160 

2110 

3 

94 

90 


‘ 176 


1 

10 

26 

6 

78 


1 

8 

10 

a? 

* w 

aJf 


■'s 

"6 




i 5 

I.') 





L a 

60 

60 










i 

Li nT ■ 1 

129 

176 
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the knee. Between the age of seven and nine hoys wear in-^kK>Ki a 
waistband, and daring the cold season tronsers and a wfdstcoat j pi^ 
4 ^f-door 8 they wear an embroidered woollen cap, coat, waistooatf 
J^rohsers, and English or native shoes. Girls either at home or oat^ 
a bodice or waistcoat and petticoat, and Bometiues 
when ^S^^ut English shoes. ^ After the age of eleven or twelve a 
child's dre8f[,comes to cost as much as an adult's. The valne of a 
boy’s wardrobe in a rich family varies from about £40 to £130 
(Rs. 400 - Rs. 1300) ; in a middle class htmily from ^hont £10 to £20 
'(Rs. 100-Rs. 200); and in a poor family- flnni about £3 to £& 
(Rs. 30 - Rs. 50).' The value of a girl’s wardrobe in a rich family 
varies from about £65 to £230 (Rs. 650>Rs. 230(^; in a middle 


^ The details su e : 

JPrahhu Boys' Dress. 


Artiolkh. 

i- 


Rich. 



Middle. 

Poor. 

1 From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bod.v -cloths, bfUotis 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 e 

0 

1 0 

0 

Frocks ... .« 

1 

0 

0 

1 

P 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

SlcotelcBB shirts, ... 

10 

f. 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

... 


... 


-users, cotton 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Do. sb'k 

20 

0 

C 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Do. embroiderod 

15 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

2‘> 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

t'ap witii side flaps, teltopif plain ... 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

Do. do. embroidered .. 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 



... 


Embroidered caps 

12 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Delhi embroidered gold ca]) 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

... 


... 


English gold cap 

20 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

... 


... 


Do. do. set with iiearls... 

15 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 





... 


... 


... 


Woollen cap 







2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 8 

0 

Polkas, cotton 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Do. silk 

90 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

Du. cinbroidciod ... ...| 

150 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Wnisieoats, c( tton 

S 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Do. flannel 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

» 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I ' ® 

0 

1 8 

0 

Handkerchiefs 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



... 


Silk and cotton umbrellas 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Shoos, English 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 


... 


Do. nath'o 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 0 

0 

Sio.‘kings 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 8 

0 

bocks 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 2 

0 

Total ... 

898 

8 

0 

1888 13 0 

120 

8 

0 

206 

_ 

8 

0 

88 7 

1 

0 

51 13 

■ 1 

0 
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elaM lamil; from about £30 to £65 (Rs. 300 - Ra. 650) ; and in a poor 
lamiljr from about £8 to £15 (Ra. 80 • Ra. 150).^ 

A rich man’s son has a large stock of ornaments ; and in middle 
olass’ and poor Emilies, on great occasions, boys are covered with 
borrowed jewels. For every day use the boys of rich, pjdjle And 

S )or families, wear ornaments worth from abont £2 to 4S«1^s. 20- 
8.750).» 


CihapterllX. ' 
Popnlatioibi,... 




* The detailB are : . 

• ^ mhha (SdfW Lrm, 

.. ..J w h A n— 


"M.-iipyp ■ 



1*— — 



T“ 








— 

__ 


— * 





Bicii. 




IClPDbK. 




Poor. 



ARTICLBSi 

Cost 

1 

■ 


■ 

■ 



Cost 




^om 




From 


To 



Be. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

p- 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Hs. 

a. 

P- 

Ks 

a. 

P. 

Bb. 

a 

n. 

Body-cloths, bdloHs 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

B 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Frocks 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 li 

0 

Sleeveless shirts, zvZ 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 





... 


Trousers, cotton 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

Do. silk 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do. embroidered 

15 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Cap with side flaps, tdU^it plain 
Do. do. embroidered 

1 

10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

€ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

Gaps, embroidered ... 

12 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

d 

0 

o 

0 

C 

Do. Dolbi embroidered ... 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


... 



... 


Do. English tape 

Do. set with pearls 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 


... 





15 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 





... 



... 



... 


Pol|cas, cotton 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

b 

0 

Da Bilk 

00 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 


0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Do. embroidered ... ^ 

150 

0 

c 

180 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Bodices, cotton ... 7, 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

loO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Do. silk 

60 

it 

0 

80 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

to 

0 

0 

De. embroidered 

“60 

r 

0 

300 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Waistcoat, cotton 


0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Waistcoats 

0 

V 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 

■« 

p 

Petticoat, embroidered 

100 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

76 

0 

c 

200 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 1 

50 

u 

0 

Do. silk 

40 

r 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 

0 I 

Do. cotton 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Handkerchiefs 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


• •p 





Umbrellas, silk and cotton 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1/ 


Shoes, English 

Stockings 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

I 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

a 

0 


0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

.I 

if 

Socks 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 


•• 



•• 


Total ... 

048 

0 

0 

2326 12 0 

282 

0 

0 

659 

8 

0 

81 

2 

0 

156 

8 

0 


^ The details are : 


Prabhu Ortiavnent8~^Boys\ 


AATIOIiIIS. 

Rich. 

Mivdlb. 

rooK. 

Cost 

Cost 

Coss! 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Prori 

To 


Be. B. p. 

Bs. 

Bs, &. a 

Bs 

Rs. a. p. 

ns. 

Pearl earring, hhiMtUi 

40 0 0 

. 100 

16 e b 


5 U 0 

1 1 

Do. phavkiuii 

20 0 0 

* 100 

10 0 0 

50 

5 0 0 

JO 

Gtold neck ornament, hdOi 

60 0 0 

150 

50 0 0 

100 


... 

Oold bracelets, vdle 

100 0 0 

150 

... 


... 


Gold armlet, kade 

8 0 0 

16 

8 0 0 

15 

4 0 0 

6 

Gold walstchaln. sdA^aia ... 

100 0 0 

200 

... 

li 

... 

... 

Silver do. do. 

u. 

... 

10 0 0 

4 0 0 

6 

Silver anklets, vdle 

5 0 0 

10 

6 0 0 

10 

5 0 0 

10 

Anklechaln, oedi 

14 0 

13 

14 0 

13 

14 0 

13 

Total ... 

824 4 0 

788 

9^ 4 0 

250 

24 4 0 

E’ 


Repeated cases of child murder for the sake of ornaments prevent Prabhu parents 
from decorating their children, and during the last few years, especially among 
middle and poor fanulies, the practice nii.B, to a great extent, been given up. 
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A rich man’s daughter has a large store of oraatnents^ atid for 
daily use the daughters of the rich^ middle and poor have ornameata^ 
worth altogether from about £8 to £125 (Rs. 80 -Rs. 1260)** ! 

A rich Prabhu rises about seven^ washes^ and drinks coffee with 
his children or any relation or friend who may come to see him. 
He then sits in the hall talking and hearing the newspapers read*. 
When his visitors have gone, till about eleven, he inquires into any 
family or other business that wants settlemenk Then he bathes at 
the house-well in warm water, puts on a silk waistclpth, and entering 
the family god-room, devgfLar^ sits before the gods on a low wooden 
stool, marks his brow with sandalwood powder, says his prayere, 
and worships repeating verses and offering Sowers, sugar, and cooked 
grain. Tlien in the dining hall, seated on a low wooden stool, be 
takes his midday meal with any of his children who are in the house. 
When dinner is over, he washes, and changm^f^iis silk waistoloth 
for one of cotton, chews betel leaves or smokd|t^' After his smoke 
^and a rest he starts to visit hit garden* houfi» or other property. 
Here he sleeps or piays chess with his When chess is over, 

ho has a cup of coffee oi* a dish of nthibd^ pr sweets^ and between 
seven and eight goeti home, sits visitors, and after 

washing, sups with his children.. 

he chews betel, smokes tobacco, and hour sits hearing 

a J brahman read the sacred books. ^ of sugared milk^ 

he changefito-his waistcloth, and generally; goes to bed between ten 
and eleven. » 


* The (details arc : 


Prabhu Omafnents— Girls’, 


Articlbs. 


Cold hair ornament, ketak 
Do. car do. lavn^e 

Pearl do. do. hAl^ffS .JH 

Do do. do. kudi a, 

Gold and pearl do. do, ... 

Pair do. earrings, chavkudi...\ 

PuiT do. noserliigB, 'vdli 

Ulaas bead neuklace, garsoli^ with] 

gold button 

Gold nock ornament, hdsU.., 

Do. bangles, baii{jdya 

Do bra<icletB, vdle 

Do. v.’aistxihatn, sJJchli 
Silver do. do. 

Do. anklets, wUe 

Do. do. sdkhli 

Do. anklechain,'&edi 
Do. too ornaments, phfde 
Do. do. gend 


Totid 



The BrAhman is paid from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 200) a year. 

^ When a Prabhu has muttpn for oilier his morning or evening meal, he does not 
drink milk as he fears it may'Mng on leprosy. 
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As ttliisofet all middle class and poor Prabhusare clerks, their daily 
6»re much the same. Rising between half past six and seven, 
he washes, bows to the sun, and sits talking till niiie. He then goes 
to the house-well, and after bathing, dresses in a silk waistdoth, 
and telling ■ his wife to bring breakfast, seats himself on a low 
wooden stool before his household gods. Here with the point of his 
middle finger, he marks his brow with red or white sandal powder, 
and unless he is of a religious turn of mind, hurries over a few of 
thS twenty-four ijames of his gods, sips water thrice, wrings dry his 
top-knot, and goes to breakfast. V^en breakfast is over, he washes, 
changes his silk ' waistcloth for a cotton waistcloth, and taking 
a packet of beteWeaves, puts on his waistcoat coat and t»irban, bows 
to the sun, and starts for office. He comes home soon aiicr five, 
leaves his shoes in' the outer room, and hanging up his coat waistcoat 
and turban, sit^y^ting with his children. When his dinner is 
ready, generally l^Mtn half past ^ and seven, he washes, puts 
on his silk waistclow^seatft'hi^^ a low wooden stool and dines. , 
After dinner he ^ smokes tobacco, and putting on 

his turban and wUp^telMPSiltrows a cloth over liis shoulders^ slips 
his feet into his Bho||||^H|||ypmv his snuif box and walking stick, 
goes to some frienH^^^^Mmere with two or three others he sits 
talking or hearing read, till, between half past nine nud 

ten, he goes home 

A rich Prabhu wo^Hi about six, washes, and, ai^she combs 
her hair, gives orders to her servants. She fixes a rod mark and a 
spangle on her brow, and putting on her head, nose, and toe ornaments, 
goes to the house-well to bathe. After her bath, she tln’ows a 
woollen robe, dkdbli, over her shoulders, and goes into the house. 
Here she dresses in a fresh- washed cotton or silk robe, and drinks a 
cup of coffee. She then takes a metal plate, with a little rice, a few 
flowers, sandal powder, and a burning lamp, and for about half an hour 
worships the sweet basil plant, tuhi^ either in the house or outside. 
Then she looks after the qooking or herself cooks a dish of fish. 


When her husband^ s meaj is 
and taking a packet or 
hearing sacred books till ' 
glass beads, or pearls, 
and clean the house, 
have everything ready foj? 
at her relations^ of paref 
after her husband 

The chief difference 
Prabhu woman is, tl 
^ripe and vegetables, 
herself. In a middle 
between five and six, 
head and nose ornaments. 


lines from the same platter, 
^^ther sits talking or 
wool, gold-lace, 
bifer servants sweep 
ee/' cut the vegetables, and 
_ Except to ceremonies 

she seldom goes out. She sups 
^ between ton and eleven.^ 

^^jdaily life of a rich and of a poor 
» a Br&hman woman to cook 
^j^otnan does all the cooking 
wife generally rises 
|air, and putting on her 
OP coffee and biggins 


OtapterUl/ 
Populatiim; 
Writer*,. 
Pdtdiie Prm^i 


^Prabhu* thiuk it right for a wife to dine from her husband’s plate, and so fai* 
do some women carry this rule that they will eat no plate but the one from 
which their husband has dined. 
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^ilAer to Kelp the cook, or to cook herself* After her husband has 
dined and gone to office, she worships the tulsi plant and dines abou^ 
eleven. She then takes a short nap, and afterwards sits talking and 
cleaning rice, or goes to see her parents. After three she sweeps 
the cook-room, arranges the pots, and makes ready vegetables and 
other articles for the evening meal. This she takes when her 
husband has eaten, and after washing the hearth, goes to bed about 
ten. 

When too young to be sent to school, a rich man^s son, after being 
witshed and given some sugared bread and milk or coffee, playd 
till ten. He then dines on rice and milk, plays for an hour or so, aud 
Sleeps till three, when he has some more bread and milk. At seven 
he eats rice and curry and goes to bed. When five or six years old 
he goes to school from seven to nine in the morning, comes homo, 
bathes and dines with his father, goes back to school at twelve, has 
milk, coffee, or sweetmeats there about three, and at five comes home. 

♦At home ho has baked pulse, sweetmeats, or cake, and goes out for 
a walk. He ^iups at seven or eight and goes to bod at nine. Except 
that has loss milk and fewer sweetmeats, the daily life of a poor 
son is much the same. 


In almost all families, the d^i-ughtcr rises with her mother between 
six and seven, bathes in warm water, and after a little breakfast 
o£ bread, ^porridge, coffee, or milk, sits^in the cook-room, generally 
helping her* mother to make breakfast, handing her firewood, cups, 
oi* dishes. Then she plays with her toys, dressing her doll, setting 
it before a small oven, and giving it pots, dishes and firewood, 
teachc.i it to cook and serve the food. When she is a little older, 
her mother shows her how to cook some simple dish. Or she throws 
a piece of cloth over her head, as her mother throws her shawl, and 
going from one corner of the room to another, asks guests to her 
doll’s wedding. Tired of this she sets before her a picture of a 
Hindu house, and laying upon it small beads and pieces of coloured 
glass, names them after her father and mother, her brothers ‘and 
sisters, her relations, the servants, and the horse and cow, and for 
hours keeps talking to them and moving them about the house ; or 
she plays a game^ of shells, or with the tip of her fingers, learns to 
draw linos and figures with quartz powder, rdngoliJ^^Mlixxg in the 
spaces witli bright colours. When about seven years old some girls 
go to school. But though kept at school for two or three years, they 
are not expected or wished to have much book-learning. They are 
taught no regular prayers, but learn from their mothers many 
observances and the common beliefs about the spirit world. When 
ten years old, she helps her mother to cook and at times goes to her 
father-in-law^s house. She dines with her father in the morning, 


^ I'he names of the shell games played by Prabhu girls are, pdnck-hkdnch, hdtdwle, . 
dukhvli, tikhuU, chavkhuli, botkfiuli, chiUm, shil, vdnge, mulh, vdla, jjdtH, 
nskafidi, wr, hamvati, thupthupi^ mirchi, mtdse-gdl, vdjbngdl, mvie^hul, v^Uphul, 
mdHarecJii-pdne, pdnpiiftne, clm7ta-ldvne, supdrl-phodne, Mtar, karmda, 
kdvad^ bdv, pinjra, kamddchdghudf dmb^hod, gdigothat fmd chaok^ in all thirty-six. 

“ This rdngoli is much used in almost all Prabhu rites. It is made of > qumia 
ppwdered in the Sabyddri hiUs and brought for sale by Virlis and other hill tribes. 
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tsUbkes fir li^ht m^al of rice and curry at three or four in the aftemoo^j 
fiOmetimes sups with her father. At eight or nine she goes to 

bed. 

Most Prabhus are Smd^rts followers of Shankar&chdrya. They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, but are specially devoted to Shiv. 
Formerly their chief goddess was Prabhavati to whom they dedicated 
their earliest shrine at- Muhina. But of late the number of this 
goddesses votaries has greatly fallen. As a class Prabhus are not 
religious. In childhood all are taught Sanskrit pray ora and learn 
the details of ordinaiy worship. But, except the women ani soraQ.#f 
the older men, beyiwpji marking feast days by specially good dinners, 
few attend to the worship of the gods or to tho rules of their 
faith. They hardly.ever become ascetics or religious beggars. 

Each day on waking the first thing a Prabhu looks at is a gold or 
diamond ring, a piece of sandaiw^od, a looking glass, or a drum. lie 
then rubs the fronts of his handhs together and looks at them, for in 
them dwell the god Govind and the goddesses Lakshami and Sarasvati. m 
Then he looks at the floor to which, as. the house of the god Nantyan 
and of his wife Lakshami, he bows, setting on it first his right foot 
and then his left. Next with clpsod eyes, opening them only vvhen 
before the object of his worship, he visits and bows to his household 
gods, the sun, the basil pTant, and the cow and his parents and the 
family priest if they- are in the house. 

About nine in the morning, after liia bath, he goes to tfie god-room 
to worship the household gods, walking with measured steps so that 
his right foot may come first on the low stool. Ilis household gods 
B.re small, of gold silver brass or stone, generally a Ganpati, a 
Mahddev in the form of the hdn ling; ^ a Vishnu in tho form of tl^e 
shdligrdm ; ^ the conch shells shanJeh and chaJera ; a sun surya, and 
other family gods and goddesses kuldfws. These iinagos are kept 
either in a dome-shaped wooden case, devgUar^ or on a high wooden 
stool covered with a glass-globe to save tbem and tho offerings 
from rats.® In worshipping his household gods the Prabhu seats 
himself before tbem on a low wooden stool, and repeating some verses 
lays ashes on the palm of his left hand, and pouring a spoonful or two 
of water on the ashes, mbs them between tbo palms of both hands 
and with t^i^ight thumb draws a line from the tip of liis nose 
to the middle of his brow, thence to the corner of the right temple 
and then back to the corner of the left brow. Closing his hands so 
that the three middle fingers press on each palm, he opons them 
again and draws lines on his brow, those from left to right with 
the right hand fingers, and those from right to left with tho left 
hand fingers. He rubs ashes on his throat, navel, left arm, I'reast, 


Chapty QL 
Populati^, 

Writei*. 

P<Udfie 


* Bdn a round or arrow-headed brown stone is found in the Narbada. 

'^BhiSBgrdm a round blac^ stone from the Gandaki river in Nepdl, soipetime^ 

’With holw in the slmpe of a cow’s foot or ot a flower garland, is believed Jbo bo 
bored by Vishnu in the form of a worm and is specially sacred as the abodh of 
VMira under the name of Lakshmi-Ndrdyan. . ^ 

* Rats are troublesome in Hindu houses and are either poisoned or caught in traps, 
uuoept on the Ganesh Obaturthi day when some balls of rice flour, cocoanut scrapings, 
tnd sugar are scattered about for their use, 

» 3ig-w 
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li^ht a.rm, slionldei^ elbows^ back^ ears, eyes and liead^ and wasbea 
1 ms bands. He ties bis topknot, and pouring a spoonful of water 
dntobis right band^ waves it round bis bead. He says some prayers, 
sips water, repeats the names of twenty-four gods, and bolding his 
left nostril with the first two fingers of his right band, draws breath 
.through bis right nostril, and closing that nostril with his thumb, 
holds his breath while he thinks the gdyairi verse.^ He then raises 
his fingers, breathes through his left nostril, and with his sacred 
thread between his Tight thumb and first finger, holding his hand in 
iheffser in the^iolds of his waistcloth, he ten times says the sacred 
^erae under his bitalhk Then he sips water, and filling a spoon 
mixes the water with stindal-powder and a few grains of rice, and 
bowing to it, spills it m the gmond. He takes a water jar, and 
placing it on his left side, pours a spoonful of water into it, covers its 
juouth with his right palm, rnbs sandal-powder and rice grains on 
the outside, and puts fiqwerfa on it. He worships the little brass 
bell, ringing it ana adorning it with sandal-powder rice and flowers ; 
^ then he worships the conch-shell and a sipall metal water-pot which 
he fills wif h water for the godjT to drink. He takes away ycsterday^s 
flowers, smells them, and puts them in a basket, so that they may be 
laid in a corner of Lis garden and i^ot trampled under foot. He setjsi 
the gods in a copper-plate, and bathes them in milk, curds, butter, 
honey and sugar, and touching them with sandal-powder and rice, 
washes them in cold wator,^ dries thorn with a towel, and putting 
them back in their places, with the tip of his right ring-finger marks 
the ling white and Ganpati and Snrya red. Ho sprinkles the gods 
with turmeric, red and scented powder, grains of rice, white flowers 
for the //wp and red flowers for Ganpati, hel and sweet basil leaves 
for tho ling and Shaligrd,m, and dunm grq^ss for Ganpati. He lays 
cooked food or sugar before thorn, and tt awake them rings a bell.* 
He offers the sugar or cooked food covering it with a basil leaf, and 
spi inkling water over the leaf and drawing ^ towel across his face, 
waves his fingers before the gods and prays them to accept the 
offering. He waves burning frankincense, a lighted butter lamp, 
and camphor, and taking a few flowers in his open hands, stands 
beiiiiid the low stool on which he had been sitting, and repeating 
verses, lays the flowers on the heads of the gods, passes his open 
pdlnis above the burning lamp, rubs them over his fafl^jf and going 
round the dome whore the images are kept, or if there is no room 
turning hiniself round, bows to the ground and withdraws. 

Next, going to the stable, he sits on a low wooden stool before the 
cow, throws a few grains of rice at her, pours water over her feet. 


■.uv bell 
offering them h 


Beoret verse should everyday (Bethought on. It runs, Om 1 
I Ift us think the adorable light, 4^e sun ; may it lighten onr 
(1641) (Meditation 111. Existence of God) ; * I will 
oall away my Senses . . .land linger over the thought 
d gaze on the beauty of this marveUous light.* Bent 
51 and 168. 

e gods are rubbed with scanted powder and bathed 

dnrioff the time of worship, while bathing the gods, 
' ts before them. 
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towbes ber bead witii sandal and other powders^ rice and flowers^ 
offers her sugar^ waves a lighted lamp^ and goei^ round her once 
thrice five eleven or one hundred and eight timesj. and fillip a 

S oon with water^ dips the end of her tail in it and drinks. 

6 same details he worships the basil plant/ and last o£ all the sun, 
before whom he stands on one foot resting the other against his 
heel and looking towards him and holding out his hollowed hands,, 
begs the god to be kindly. Then taking an offering of Sesamum,, 
flowers, barley, red sandal and water in a boat-ihaped copt^ VMjK^l» 
he holds it on his head and- presents it to the deity. Thed^to:^. 
are performed generaljy M* the fiil>rning, rith# by the master ot 
the house, if he hall''^be" wnd and the time, or by a Brdhman, a 
different man from th^lamily fiiest who b paid monthly from one 
to two shillings.* •?* . 

Before taking their^l^^KNling meah the elder women of the house, 
especially those who are Widows, sitting" on the low stools in the 
god-room with rosaries in their hands, tell their beads.® The other> 
women worship the gods ftnd the ba|& ^aUt when thoir husbands 
have gone to office. At any time morning or evening before 

taking their meals, the boys come into the god-room and say Sa nskrit 
prayers. 

Prabhus have no hereditary or other headman and no cast'*, 
council, and they hardly ever meet to discuss caste questions. They 
have few caste rules, and for years no one has been put Ait of caste. 
They have a Brdhman high priest, but he is not consulted on caste 
questions.^ Property and- other civil disputes are settled in the 
ordinary law courts.. 

In former times among Prabhus the sure way of earning 
livelihood was to write a 4ieat English hand. Their monopoly of 
clerkship has broken down, and at present on account of the general 
lowering of salaries a ^clerk/s place is at once harder to find and 
less worth having. Added to this the share mania time (1864-1865) 
caused much ruin, and since then, their costly stylo of living and 
their heavy marriage expenses have reduced many families to 
straitened circumstahees. The Prabhus, on the whole, are less 




} To PrabliUBj, TuUi, Krishna’B wife, is the holiest of plants. No Prabhu backyard is 
without its tuisi pot in an eight<comered altar. Of its stalks and roots rosaries and 
neoklaces are made. M'others worship it praying for a blessing on their husbands and 
children. In old tim^ Prabhus kept tihe iuki pot in front of their houses, but 
under Portimese rude it was taken to- the back and there stealthily worshipped. 

^ A hired Br&hman in worshipping the family gods, uses water not milk, and in 
some cases the master td Ihe ncuse bathes the gods in water. On great o '.casions, 
mahdpuja, the gods are ba|Mj^8t in milk, curds, honey, P^Ii£ar«, and then 
in water. In the evenin^^^Htdu does not bathe his g<k 
wem, offers them sugar a lighted ‘ 

' These rosaries, nii^ one hundred and € 
brown berries of the rudrdMa,' or of the lighti b 
p^ers the devotee at each pta^ drops a bead> 
nide their hand with the rosary in a of ^ 
gawfMdihi, 

* The Prabhu h^ priest is a Deshasiha BriltUMit;, . 
mm well-Wdo Prabhus on marriage oooaaioii0,^Wv 
from £20 to (Es. 200 . Rs. 2^) . 
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p^Bp^ous than they were. Still they are a well-to-^d and a pushing 
class.- All their^oys know English, most of them np to %m 
r^i^tiiversity entrance test. And besides many who hold high postanEt 
Un^ir old professions of Q-oyernment service and the law, some havb of 
late taken to new pursuits and succeed as physicians, civil engineers, 
and manufacturers.^ 

Traders included nine classes with a strength of 10,552 souls 
J[males 5800, fei^les 4752) or 1‘37 per cent of the Hindu population, 
^ these 7 (males 6, female 1 ) were Aid^ris ; 449 (males 235, females 
214) Bhansdlis; 86 (males 61, females 25) Bhatias; 219 (males 119, 
females 100) Golds; 10 (males 6, females 4) Komtis ; 558 (males 316, 
females 242) Lingayats; 480 (males 243, females 237) Lohdnds; 19 
(males 15, females 4) Tambolis ; and 8724 (males 4799, females 3925) 
Vanis. 

AtAris are returned as numbering seven souls and found in 
Panvel and bhdhapur. They come from Poona to sell scented oils 
• and powders, and after a stay of a few days return. 

Bhansalis, or VEGUS,l!ro relumed as numbering 449 souls and as 
living in Kaiyan, Karjat, Panvel, Shahdpur, and Vada. They claim 
to bo descended from Solaiiki Rajputs and are probably a mixed 
race.‘^ The head-quarters of their caste are in Cutch from which 
most of them seem to have come through Bombay within the last 
century. 'J'hey are of four sub-divisions, Chevali, Panjdbi, Sorathia, 
and Kachhi. They are stoutly built and fair, with thick hooked 
nijfecs and plump cheeks. The men wear the mustache and top-knot. 
They speak Gujarati at home and incorrect Marathi abroad. They 
.are clean, hardworking, fond of drink, thrifty, and hospitable, and 
earn their living as petty shopkeepers and husbandmen. They live 
in brick and stone houses and have servants and cattle. Their staple 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and, in private, fish and flesh. 
In their cookery onions and garlic are much used. Each eats by 
himself and they do not touch one another while dining. Their 
caste feasts cost them about Is, (8 annas) a head. The men wear 
the waistcloth coat and coloured turban, and the women the bodice 
and Maratha robe ; they have generally a good store of rich clothes. 
On ihe sixth day after tho birth of a child they feed their relations 
and IViends in honour of Sati, On the twelfth day ^|||y ask the 
priest to name the child. In his third year on the AUsJiayatriUya 


lOf Prabhus there are thirty-five under-mduates, eight B.As., one M.A.> nod 
three LUBs. A Prabhu, Mr. Janfirdhan v^ndevji, was the first (1804) native 
appointed to be a judge of the Bombay High Court, Of Prabhus in GoreranieEit 
se^iee, one is an Assistant Secretary, two are Small Cause Court Judges aacid VM » 
Su\>opdinate Judge, one is an Assistant Political Agent, one is a Deputy CoBectov, 
aiiti two are M&mlatddrs, Of lawyers three ^ banisters, five solicitm, and ten 
pleadeft^aiffve are doctors, one of them a Civil Surgeon,* three are civil engmer4. 
One epei^ a handkerchief factory, one a paper factory, and two have pdjpting 
cstaliHliliments. Two are employed in cotton mills as weaving masters. 

3 Of tbe mngip of the name Bhansdli they have twP aooounts. (hie ^lat it is 
taken froaC Bhttnusdl one of their kings, the other that the word was ori^iiidly 
Bliangsim^ and that they were so called because their kingdom was broken, Man^/. 
They were fonnerly generally known as Vegus or Varan A sgike r s, meaning mmi lol 
mixed birth, Bombay Gazetteer, V. 56. 
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the b6j!s head is shaved^ and in his eighth 3 rear he is girt with 
sftoired thread. A girl is seldom married befoi^she reaches her 
sitteenth year. Her husband pays her father from £60 to £200 . 
(Rs. 600 - Rs. 2000). They burn their dead. Mourning lasts for ien 
dayS; and on the thirteenth day gifts are made in honour of the dead. 
Six Brahmans are given undressed rice, butter, sugar, and vegetables 
enough for a meal, and when a year is over, a like present is made 
to twelve Brdhmans. They are Bhagvats and keep images in their 
houses. Their priests whom they greatly respect are S&rasvat Grujar^ft. 
Brdhmans. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, but on the seventh 
of the second fortnight oi^hravan (August -September) they eat such 
dishes only as have been cooked the day before. There has been 
no recent change in their beliefs or practice. They have a headman, 
'pdtil, who settles their caste disputes and^ whose authority has not 
of late declined. They are fairly ofE and send their boys to school. 

BhAtiAs are returned aa*ni«nboring eighty .six souls and as living 
only in Salsette. They seem to be of tho Bhati Rajput stock whoso # 
head-quarters are in Jesalmir in "north-west Rajpulana. Their 
head-quarters in this Presidency are in Cutch. They have entered 
Salsette from Bombay where, for about a century, they have been 
growing in numbers and in. wealth. They are a stout sturdy people 
with regular features. They speak Gujarati among themselves and 
incorrect M'ardthi with others. Both men and women keep to the 
Gujarat dress, the men continuing to wear their special dqjible- 
peaked turban. They are hardworking, sobur, thrifty, hospitable 
and well-to-do. They are traders, dealing in grain, eocoanufe, 
oil, and butter, and live in houses of the better class. They are 
vegetarians, and send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

GolAs are returned as numbering 219 souls and as found in Bassein, •. 
MAhim, and Dahanu. They are said to have come about 200 years 
ago from Surat and its neighbourhood, where they are found in large 
numbers as rice pounders, weavers, labourers, and a few as tmders. 
They know Mardthi but they speak Gujarati at home. They 
are hardworking and orderly, and work as grain-dealers and 
husbandmen. They live in houses with tiled roofs and mud and 
brick walls* , Most of them have a good store of brass and copper 
vessels ai^jpiattle. They eat rice flesh and fish, and their caste 
fedsts generally cost them from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 100). On 
holidays most of them spend about Is, (8 as,) on liquor. The int'ii 
wear the waistcloth coat turban and shoes, and the women the 
Mardtha bodice and robe, and ♦have rich clothes in store for big 
occasions. The women help the men both in selling in the shop and 
in working in the fields. They worship Vishnu, Shiv, Maruti, and 
other Hindu gods, but have no images in their houses. Their family 
^priests are Brdhmans. They name their children on the twelfth day, 
widow marriage, and do not wear the sacred thread. There has 
\ m&Sk ho recent change in their belie Es or practice. Their disputes 
^ njp settled at a meeting of the men of the caste. The. mrain, trade 
is said to have lately been passing out of their hands, and tj^ey have 
taken to Joiaking marriage bootlus, carving paper, and prin^fing and 
drawing pictures. They are fairly ofi and send their boys to a^ool. 
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Kohtis are returned as numbering ten souls axvd as living on^ 
in Sl^hdpur, Hie traders of this name are dark^ live like BrlnmauSp 
and wear the thread. The name Eomti is not confined to this class 
bf traders. There are Komtis in Th&na who beg^ make beads, and 
^al in old clothes, and in Ndsik there is a class of Komti labourers* 
Hiey seem to bo Dravidians and to be connected with the Kdm^this, 
' ynd it is D^siblo that both the name Komti and the name K&mathi 
t^t^l^m^Komomet, a province to the south-east of Haidarabad. 

LinoAyats, wearers of the movable ling, are returned as numbering 
&58 souls and as livmg in all parts of the district except in M&him 
and Vdda. They are tall, strongly made, and somewhat dark.. The 
men generally shave the whole head and the face except the mustache, 
They speak Kdnarose among themselves and Mardthi with others* 
They are clean, orderly, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. They are 
cither ( 3 ^ocers or clothsellers. Their houses are like those of other 
upper clasb Hindus, and they have servants and cattle. They eat rice 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, but neither fish nor fiosh, and touch no 
^ strong drink. They do not allow tfeir drinking water to be seen by 
strangers or to bo shone on by the sun. They are very careful that 
iio stranger should seo their food before it is blessed. After the 
lessing neither this nor any other canse of impurity can harm it, 
an') every scrap of food taken on the plate must, under pain of sin, 
bo finished. They take food froiii the hands of no ono, not even 
Brdhmans.^ In tho early days of Basapa^s revival (1130) caste 
distmciions aro said to have boon disreg.iorded, and many of the 
loading Lingayats belonged to the Mhdr and other depressed classes. 
Now tho feeling of caste is nearly as strong among Lingayats as 
among Br^limanic Hindus, and tho different sub-divisions do not 
eat together, except when one of their priests or Jangams is 
present. Their feasts cost them about (5 as.) a head. The 
men’s every day dress is a waistcloth, coat, and a cloth rolled 
round their heads, and their full dress is a silk-bordered 
waistcl oth, a coat, and a Mardtha Brdhman turban. The women wear 
the ordinary Maratba robe and bodice. In their dress the chief 
peculiarity is that both men and women hang from their necks or 
tie round thoir upper right arms, a silver box containing a small 
stone hug. They also, both men and women, smear their brows 
with ashes. In tho seventh month of a woman’s pregpuancy, she 
is seated on a low wooden stool and a few grains of rice and a 
cocoanut are laid m her lap. On the fifth day after delivery the 
caste is feasted ; on the seventh day the child is presented with a 
ling^ which is folded in a piece of cloth and either tied to its arm 
Ov hung from its neck ; and on the twelfth, the child is laid in the 
cradle and named by one of the women of the family. As they 
hold that tho true worshipper goes straight to Shiv’s heaven, they 
do notju^m for the dead. The corpse is carried and burnt sitting, 
and a-^^b is raised over it. ^ the fifth day a dinner is 
given^ castefellows. All are Shaivs and have no images in their 
houses. Their priests are Jangams. They observe Hindu holidays 
and fast qn Mondays and on t*be twelfth day of eaoh fortnight. 
Neither % ^ woman’s monthly courses are held to cause 

believer, they say, cannot be 
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iiftpare. They aro bound together as one body, having both a lay 
headman, Bhetk, and a religious leader, mathpati. If a member of 
the community is accused of drinking liquor or chewing betelnut, the 
question is discussed afc a meeting of the men of the caste. They 
send their boys to school but 4 :)nly to learn to read a little and t% 
cast accounts. On the whole they are well-to-do. 

LohAnAs, or LavanAs, are returned as numbering 480 souls and 
as found in DAhanu, KalyAn, and Sd.lsotte. They are commonly sai ^ 
to take their name from Lohdnpur in Multan. But they probably 
belong to the Loh^nis who formerly hold the country between the 
Suliman Hills and the Indus.^ At present their head-quarters in 
this Presidency are in Sind and Cutch, and they have probably lately 
come to ThAna from Bombay where they are a rising class of 
traders and shopkeepers differing little from Bhatid;8. They know 
Mardthi but speak Gujarati at home. Though dirty and untidy 
they are thrifty, orderly, hospitable and hardworking, and 
having much bodily strength perform very heavy work. They are 
traders and moneylenders and live in well-built one-storied 
houses with tiled roofs. Their dwellings aro well supplied with 
brass and copper vessels and other household furniture. They 
keep cows and bullocks and live on rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, 
fish and flesh, and drink liquor. The daily food expenses of 
a rich family vary from 7Jd. to 9d. («i - 6 as.) a head, and for 
a middle class or poor family from i\d. to &d. (3-4 alt.) a head. 
Their feast expenses vaty from 1^. to 1.-?. 6(/. (8- 12 as.) and their 
holiday dinners from !«. to ^s. M. (8-10 as.) a head. The men 
wear a waistcloth coat jacket turban and shoes, and the women a 

E otticoat and bodice with a piece of cloth thrown loosely over the 
ead. Their ceremonial dress is the same except that it is more costly. 
On the birth of a child money is presented to Br«£hmans, and 
sugar or sweetmeats are distributed among relations and friends. On 
the sixth day the goddess Sati is worshipped. The family are held to 
he unclean for sixteen and the mother for twenty-one days. The 
child is named on the twelfth. A boy^s bead is s^ved at any time 
before he is five years old, and the barber is paid 6(i. (4 as.) 
When a child comes of age, whether it is a boy or a girl, a rosary of 
small basil beads is put round its neck. Between five and elcvcii 
a boy is girt with the sacred thread, and relations and friends 
are feasted at a cost of from 1$. to 1^. Sd. (8-10 as.) a head. 
The whole cost of the thread ceremony varies from €10 to 
B20 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 200). They bf|te| their dead. On the third day 
after the funeral the chief moume i^^ipes with relations and friends 
to Shiv's temple, and offering the "ggd, betelnut an<i 

giving a copper to all Br&hman begm||L returns home. In tho 
house of mourning from the fourth t^^e tenth day a Brahman 
reads a sacred book, and the mourners, both men and women, sit and 
listen. From the tenth to the thirteenth day rice balls are offered 
to the spirit of the dead and Br^mans are feasted, one for each day 
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since tlie deceased died. On the thirteenth^ friends and relations 
fefiasted. Besides what is spent on feasts, the death charges amount 
to about £10(R8. 100). They worship the ordinary Hindu gcda 
but have no images in their houses. They keep the same holidays as 
'Mur^tha Hindus. Social disputes «re settled at a meeting of the 
in^eia of the caste. They are a steady well-to-do people and send 
’ their 8bys to school. 

TAmbolis are returned as numbering nineteen souls. They are 
round in Panvel, SAlsette, Mahim, Satpati, and Chinchni. They are 
said to have come from GujarAt about 1 25 years ago. Some keep to 
their GujarAti speech and dress, and others have adopted MarAthi 
ways. They sell betel-leaves, dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, leaves for’i! 
cigarettes and tobacco. 

VAnts are of three main classes, Gujarati, MArvadi, and MarAthi. 
GujanUi Vanis have live sub-divisions# LAd, Porvad, Kapol, Modh, 
and Shrimdli, and are found throughout the district. Of about 120 
• families of LAd Vanis about forty arc in Thana, thirty-five in SupAra, 
and the rest in Bassein, Agashi, Nala, PApdi, and Dahanu. Masudi^s. 
statement,^ that when he wrote (915) the Lar language was spoken 
in the coast towns as far south as Chaiil, iT\|Lkes it probable that from 
very early times LAd Yanis had settled ^long the Thana coast for 
purposes of trade. But it would seem that most of the present 
families ajc late settlers, who about the middle of tho eighteenth 
century fled from Cambay to escape the tyranny of Momin Khdn II. 
They speak Gujarati among themselves and MarAthi with others. 
They arc hardworking, sober, frugal and orderly, and live as shop- 
keepers, monovlenders, superior landholders, merchants, and petty 
dealers. Their houses are of the bettor class with walls of brick and 
tiled roofs, and their furniture includes a number of metal vessels 
and a good store of bedding and carpets. They keep cows oxen and 
buffaloes, and some have bullock carriages. They have a servant to 
help in their business. They are vegetarians, living on rice, millet 
and wheat, pulse, vegetables, butter, aud sugar. They are great 
eaters and use much butter in their food. They are very lavish in 
their feast expenses which come to aboifPls. 6(/.. (12 annas) a head. 
They indulgvj in no intoxicating drinks. Both men and women 
dress in Gujarat style, the men in a waistoloth, coat, and red or 
chintz turban of the shape adopted by tho PArsis, and the women in a 
petticoat, an upper robe and a Marathi bodice, and ivory bracelets or 
glass bangles. The women who spend their time in household worky^ 
and embroidery, are famous for their taste in dress and set the 
fashion to other classes of Gujarat Vdnis. On the birth of the first 
male child they distribute sugarcandy, and on the sixth day worship 
the goddess Ohhathi. Their children are named on the twelfth d*gr 
after birth, and their heads shaved in the third or fifth month. 
They mary^their girls before twelve and their boys between fift^n . 
and twenty. Formerly the LAd VAnis of the district used to 
brides foom Cambay, Jambusar, and Bombay. But of late yee^ra 
these YAniAs have ceased to give their daughters in marriage 
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to a Thalia L4d V£ni, though they have no ohjection to take his 
daughter. They do not allow widow marriage. They are 
Vaishnavs of the Vallabhaehdrya sect, though in consequence of 
their close connection with Maratha Brahmans they observe Shaiv 
fasts and feasts. They go on pilgrimages to Dakor,, Pwarka^ Nasik, 
and Pandharpur, and have images of their gods in their houses. 
Their caste priests are Khedavdl Brahmans who, coming originally 
with them from Cambay, have certain claims on them, and who ora 
from Bombay to their patrons on marriage and death occasiDj, ^ 
The family priests are generally Tolakia Brdhmans. They have 
nominal headman, and they settle their social disputes at a meeting 
of the men of the caste, iliey send their boys to school, but keep 
them there only until they can read and write a little and cast 
accounts. They are a well-to-do class. 

Porvdd Vanis of the Dasha sub-division aro found only in 
Bassein, where they are said to have been settled for about 200 
years. They speak Gujarati at liome, and are sober, thrifty, orderly, • 
and well-behaved. They are merchants and moiieyloiidcr8,.and live 
in well built brick and stone dwcllingvS with tiled roofs. They have 
servants and cattle, and a good store of furniture, biass and copper 
vessels, boxes, and bedsfcads. They never eat flesh. ^J'heir daily 
food is rice, rice and wftnit bread, vegetables, pulse, butter, and 
milk. They take one meel at noon and another between seven and 
eight in the evening. Their feasts cost about 7 Id, (5 amas) a head. 
They dross like ordinary middle-class Maratha Hindus, and, ou 
great occasions, in costly garments. They have a ston? of rich 
clothes such as shawls and silk waistcloths, intdmJfctrs, The men 
pass their time in their calling, and the women, besides attending 
to the house, embroider and do needle work. On the sixth day 
after a birth they wor.'-hip the goddess Clifaatlii, the ceremony 
costing them about 8s, (Ra. 4), Girls aro married between the ages 
of six and twelve, and b*>ys between ten and twenty. On marriage 
occasions their priests, who are Gujarati Brahmans, aro paid from 
4®. to 6s. (Ea. 2 - Rs. 3). M^idow marriage is not allowed. They are 
Bhfigvats worshipping Vi^nu under the name of Thakurji. They 
are a religious people and strictly keep all fasts and feasts. Their 
social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste. The 
opening of the railway has lowered their profits, but they aro still 
well-to-do and send their boys to school. The Kapols who came 
originally from Kathiawar are found chiefly in Thana. Shrimalis 
^and Modhs are found in Pdpdi neai* Bassein. 

Mlnvlms, or Marwar Vanis, are returned as found over the 
whole district except in Dahanu, Murb4d, and Vada. They are of two 
main divisions, Porvdd and Osvdl. They are rather tall and slightly 
made, but hardy and vigorous, rather dark, generally with long fjt.ces, 
shaim eyes, and sunken cheeks. They shave the head, leaving tiiree 
patches of hair, a top-knot, and a lock over each ear, a peculiarity 
that has gained for them the nickname of tin-shende, or the triple 
top-knot men. All wear the mustache, some wear whiskers and others 
the beard. They speak MArvadi among themselves and incorrect 
Marathi to others. They are sober and orderly, but dirty, cunning, 
and miserly, and in their dealings greedy and unprincipled. They 
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trade in cloth, metal, and grain. They keep shops and sell 
tobacco, cocoanuts, parched grain, coarse 'sugar, oil and salt, but 
their chief business is moneylending especially to husbandmen, 
from whom they recover very often in grain at very high rates of 
Interest. A MArvadi firm has generally one or two partners, and 
most of them arc helped by some poor newcomer who serves as 
apprentice. Their houses are one or two stories high, built of 
brick or stone, with tiled roofs and fantastically coloured walls, with a 
broad front veranda. They have a good store of brass and copper 
vessels, and keep no servants or cattle. They eat rice, wheat, split 
pulse, butter, and vegetables. They are strict vegetarians taking 
neither fish nor flesh, and neither drinking liquor nor using 
intoxicating drugs. They eat twice a day, in the afternoon and 
before sunset. At their home dinners they sit separate, but when 
they go to dinner parties, tw'o or three eat from the same plate. 
Their feasts cost them from 9d. to 1/?. (6-8 as.) a head. The men 
©wear a waistcloth, jacket, and the small flat Marwjlr turban almost 
always pai ty-coloured, red and yellow, pink and blue, or red and 
pink. Some wear the local Brahman head dress. In either case 
they lot thoir hair grow outside of the turban behind and on both 
sides. Their wonicii dress in gowns, yhdgrti, and veil their heads 
and faces with a shouldercloth. Their arms arc covered up to 
the elbow with thick ivory bracelets, and they have rich gold 
and silver ««’naments find silk clothes, and shawls. They do not 
bathe their newborn children until a lucky day comes, when they 
call and feast their relations and have the child^s name chosen by 
a Brahman. Within one year the chikTs head is shaved if it is a 
boy, or cut with scissors if it is a girl. Girls are married at ten and 
boys between fifteen and twenty-five. Their marriage expenses vary 
from £20 to £50 (fls. 200 - Rs. 500). I’liey burn their dead and do 
not allow their wddows to marry. When a ruember of the caste leaves 
for Tlajputana it is usual for him to pay tlie caste committee 2^. 6d. 
(Re. l-‘t) for charitable purposes, and the money thus raised is 
distributed among beggars. They generally support the poor of their 
class by giving them service or advancing! them money to bo repaid 
with interest at from six to nine per cent a year (8-12 as, a month). 

The Marwar Vdnis are believed to have come to Thdna from 


Raj pn tan a or Marwar, almost entirely since the British conquest. 
Their usual route has been through Gujarat and Bombay, and since 
the railway has been opened, they have come in great numbers. 
Their iirst general movement into Thdna followed the very liberal 
and general reduction of rent that was introduced over the south, 
and west of the district between 1835 and 1838. The reductions 




left a large margin of profit to the landholder and the MArv4dis 
■came, advanced money at from 100 to 200 per cent to the husband* 
men, and sold them up. In 1846 the Collector Mr. Law noticed 
that ol late the thrifty avaricious MdrvAdi had begun to settle even 
in the remotest vill ^ s^s. They usually came with a scanty stock and 
growing speedily djpl carried their gains to their own oouutiy the 
Konkan benefiy||||^l3a3ig by the distribution of their capital.^ 

^ Mr, bUfiSti A]^ 1846, Th4na Oolleotor’a ¥%U, 1848-1858. 
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On arriving, a poor Marvadi begins to work as a cook, a clerk, or 
a servant, and when he has saved enough, he begins to trade along 
with some other Mdrvadi, or opens a cloth shop or carries on business 
as a banker. Most of them visit Mdrwd.r from time to time, and 
almost all return there when they have made a competency. A 
few families have been settled for two or three generations in Thana, 
but most leave the country after establishing some relation in their 
place. MarvMis, as a rule, spend very little in local charities. A 
well at Khalapuf in Karjat and an animal home at Chembur in 
Salsette are almost the only exceptions. Of late by their greater 
vigour and power of work and by their greater unscnipulousness, 
Marvadis have, to an increasing extent, been ousting local traders 
from the moneylending business. They generally make advances ta 
tradesmen at yearly interest of from nine to twelve per cent (as A 2 - 
lie. 1 a month). When grain i^ advanced for seed, interest equal 
to the quantity borrowed is generally charged ; and, when it is 
lent for the support of the husbandman and his family, interest in# 
kind equal to half the quantity bom) wed is payable at the next 
harvest. They are Jains by religion, treat their priests, yoJds, with 
respect, are careful to keep their holidays especially the weekly fasts 
in Bhddrapad (August- September), never eat after sunset, are tender 
of life, and regular in worshipping thoir saints both in their houses 
and temples. They have no headman and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the men of the caste. They seiid their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 

Vaishta, or MAftiTHA VAnis, arc returned as numbering 123 souls 
and as found in Murbad, Kalyan, Vada, and Shahapur. They speak 
Marathi, and except a few; who are husbandmen, they are petty 
traders and shopkeepers. TThey make enough to maintain themselvos 
and their families, send their boys to school, and are a steady 
people. 

Husbandmen included fifteen classes with a total strength of 
338,732 souls (males 174,965, foraales 163,767) or 44-22 per cent of 
the Hindu population. Of these 119,103 (males 60,442, females 
68,661) were Agris; 248® (males 1054, females 1404) IMris ; 787 
(males 399, females 388} Charansj 866 (males 362, females 504) 
Ohokhars; 92 (males 49, females 43) Hetkaris; 147 (males T , 
females 74) Kdchis; 851 (males 502, females 349) Kamdthis ; 328 
(inales 354, females 374) Kd»mlis ; 2507 (males 1333, females 1174) 
Karddis ; 8359 (males 4320, females 4039) Kharpatils ; 183,144 (males 
90,010, females 87,1 34) Kunbis; 15,367 (males 7828, females 7539| 
PAchkalshis ; 14 (males 10, females 4) Pahadis ; 686 (males 334, 
females 352) Sorathisj and 3623^ (males 1895, females 1728) 
Van]6;ris. 

Ageis, from agar a salt pan, are returned as numbering 119, lOS 
souls and as found over the whole district. Both Mackintosh and 
Wilson rank them as Kolis.^ Their head-quarters are in the south- 
west, but they are common as far north ailife middle of M&lum, 
Bhiwndi^ ^fihipur, and V^da. - " jKk 

1 Trims. Bom. Ckpg. Soc. 1. 194. The Mith4gtM ssy of the word 

Agle or early. 
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They are of three divisions who neither eat together nor inter- 
marry^ Suddgris, Das^gris, and Urap Agris. The Suddgris include 
three sub-divisions, Mithdgris or salt makers, Jas^gris or toddy 
dr»iKi»er« chiefly in Bhiwndi, and Dholfigris or drummers. These eat 
together and intermarry, and claim a strain of the same foreign 
blood as tho Prabhus and Pachkalsis. Their chief surnames are 
Bhoir, Chandheri, Chavhdn, Gharat, Gulvi, Jddav, Kim M4}i, 
Mdndre, Mhatre, Mukul, Navraye, Naik, Povdr, SheUr, Sheika, 
Vaze, and Yddav. Their family gods, or badges, are the pine- 
apple and the hom, myrobalan, mango, fig, and wild mango. 
Though all Sudd-gris belong to the same caste, the amount ©{mixture 
with foreign blood seems to vary in difPerent parts of the district. Thus 
the Panvel Agris have a larger proportion of Rajput names than the 
Sd'sette Agris, and, unlike them, keep to the Rajput rule against 
intermarriage among those who bear. tho same tribal surname. 
Agris are small active .and dark, and speak a rough Mardthi. In- 
doors the men wear a loincloth, and out-of-doors a waistcoat 
waistcloth aivd Mardtha turban folded in Kunbi fashion. The 
women wear a robe wound tightly round the waist and thighs, and 
tho upper end drawn over the shoulder ; they generally wear a 
bodice, ^^heir staple food is ndgli, or coarse rice, and fish, and on 
holidays finer rice and perhaps a fowl. They are excessively fond 
of liquor, all the men and women in a village being often drunk 
after sunset. Almost all are husbandmen,, salt makers and labourers, 
and being thrifty and careful in money matters generally avoid 
debt. They do not marry with Marathds, Kunbis, or Kolis. They 
respect most Hindu gods, but their favourite objects of worship are 
(Jheda and other local spirits or devs. Their love of drink keeps 
them poor and few of them send their boys to school. 

Dasagris, according to their own story the thrum, or das/ti, wearing 
Agris, but perhaps more probably the half caste, das or ten being 
half of the score or full number, are found chiefly along the tidal 
course of the Tansa and Vaita,ma rivers east of the railway line.^ 
They are soft featured and round faced with bright full eyes and 
fair skins, and as children are very pretty. Almost all slvb 
husbandmen, and in dress, speech and customs differ little from 
Sudagris. Tlie local story is that they are the descendants of an 
Agri\s mistress whose children died in infancy. She vowed to the 
Mhdr’s god that if her children lived to grow up she would walk 
from her house to the Mhar’s house with a cow^s bone on her head 
and a tag or thrum of wool in the lobes of her ears. Her children 
grew up and she carried out her vow and was excommunicated. 
The commonest surnames are Kadu, Kine, Gharat, Patel, Chodri, 
Madhvi, Wazeh, Tari, and Gavad, and their family gods or badges 
are Naddi a river, Marichimbori a crab, Amba a mango, Sated 
a spoon^idtf ordi a peacock, and Qirdai a coverlet. The Sudfigris 
neither eat nor marry with the Dasdgris. 


1 The villages are Bd.hadoli, Sdkre, Padg&on, K&nivde, Kavs^, Chpu|i|^ Eopar, 
Oh^tixnb, ^ofAla, M^iknc, 1^4g4ve, Agarv&di, Tembhode, Umroli, Binr&di, and Padghe. 
The Kelve-Mahim villages are Son&ve, Purg&v, Sinkre, B&roli, Gh&tiv, 

M&kna, Nagilva, Agarv&di, Tembora, Maroli, BilvAdi, Parga, taid KAvU, And the 
Bassein villages are Kofar, ChAndve, Nivsai, and Khdhivde. 
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Urap A^s or Varap Agris found in several villages in B^lsette 
and Bassein/ are said to be Christian Agris, who reverted to 
Hinduism some in 1820 and others in 1828. According to one 
explanation the name Urap or Varap is the Persian TJrf or #lias, 
and according to another it is the word Europe. Neither of these 
explanations is satisfactory, and it seems more likely that the word 
comes from the Mar&thi orapne or varapvie to scratch or sear with a 
hot iron,, and that they got the name because they had to go 
through some purifying ordeal when they were let back into caste. 
They are also known as Nave or New Mar^th?C«* Both in Sdlsette 
and Bassein the Urap Agris are considered lower than either Sud 
or Das Agris, who neither marry nor eat with them. They have 
separate priests and a separate headman. Their manners and 
customs are the same as those of other* Aj^is, and they worship 
Hindu gods. The only sign that they were once Christians is in 
their surnames such as Gomas, Soz, Peirnnn, J^rutad, and Mii%z. 
It is that the Bassein Agris who reverted in 1820 had to pay , 
£120 (Rs. 1200). The priest who purified and took them back was 
Ramchandra Baba Joshi a Palshe Brahman. His caste for a time 
excommunicated him, but he was allowed to rejoin when he ceased 
to act as priest to the Uraps. One Bhai Makund Joshi, also a 
Palshe, succeeded Ramchandra. Like him he has boon put out of 
caste, but when he has a child to marry ho does penance and is 
allowed to join his caste. , Tho name of the priest wlj^ admitted 
the Agris in 1828 (November 12) was Vithal Hari Naik Vaidya-, a 
Palshe Brdhman of Bassein. 

Baeis, returned as numbering 2458 souls and as found in 
Bassein, Md,him and Dahdnu, are dark and stoutly made, wear the 
top-knot and mustache, and shave the head once a month. They 
are said to have come from Gujanlt and though somo speak and 
dress like Mardthds the women of others keep to their Gujarati 
speech and dress. They are clean, hardworking and orderly, and 
work as husbandmen, cartmen, and labourers. They live in houses 
with walls of mud or raw brick and either thatched or tiled roofs. 
They own cows and oxen. They eat coarse rice, mujli, and kodra, 
and occasionally wheat bread and fine rice on holidays. Their 
feasts, which consist of pulse cakes, mutton, and liquor, cost them 
about 3d. (2 as.) a head. The men wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
a jacket, and a cap, and on high days a Maratha turban. Tho 
women wear tho robe wound tightly round the waist and thighs, aud 
the bodice, and others wear the Gujarat petticoat. The men spend 
their time in the fields or as day labourers, tho women in household 
work, and the children gather manure. On the twelfth day after 
a birth they worship the goddess Sati, the ceremony costing .ibout 
(2 as.). Girls are married between six and fifteen and buys 
between fifteen and twenty-five. A marriage generally costs from 
£3 to £4 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 40). Widow marriage is allowed. They are 


' ^ The S^aette villages are Balkham, Balodi, Turbhe, K&veaar, Vadavali, Uthdls&r, 
^Mulniid, JEC^ri, Pavai, Kalva, Sanghar, Ovale, Gavhdn, and Bh&ndup. The Bassein 
villages are umelm^ M^nikpur, AgAshi, MukAin, P^drichiv&di, Jot, Vir^, Kolowda^ 
Nav&pnr, Achole, and Jnehandra. 
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Bhdgvats, worshipping all Hindu gods but especially yishnu, 
keeping images in their houses and holding their priests, who are 
Chitpavans, Gajard.tis, Palshes, and Golaka, in high respect. They 
keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, and have not of late changed 
their religious beliefs. They have a caste organisation ai^d leave 
the settlement of social disputes to some of their headmen. Caste 
authority has not grown weaker. They are a p^r class and find it 
difficult to get regular employment. Few of their children go to 
school. They have not begun to take to new pursuits and are 
badly off. . ... , 

OhArans, though classed with yanjftris, are apparently a distinct 
people. They are returned as numbering 787 souls and as found in 
Vdda, MurbM, Karjat, Bhiwndf, ^Isette, and Panvel. Like the 
Vanjaris they are divided into Charans proper, Mathurfis, Rajputs, 
Lavands, and Gavars, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
first two wear the sacred thread. Except the Ohdratis proper who 
• have their own priests called Chdran Brdlimans, the other divisions 
require the liolp of a Brahman at their marriages. The Chdrans came 
about twenty years ago from Mdlegaen in Nasik, and settled in 
Mokhada. In the Mokhdda villages of Sakarshet and Kortud a few 
I'Lmses of the Gavar sub-division of the Chdran caste are employed 
ill bringing tobacco from Balsdr and salt fish from the sea coast. 
At their marriages a Brahman is necessary. . The ceremony consists of 
daubing tBe bride^s and bridegroorn^s brows with turmeric. They 
build no booth, but at the four corners of the pJace where the 
marriage is held, seven earthen pots are filled with water and two 
musals, or pestles, are placed on the eastern and western side between 
the pots. The bridegroom, catching the bride by the hand, walks 
round one pestle four times and round the other three times, the 
Brahman priest repeating verses. The marriage is now complete, 
and the bridegroom takes the bride to his house, with a present of a 
calf from the bride's father. At the time of the betrothal, mdgni, 
the bridegroom's father gives the bride's father four bullocks and 
£12 10s. (Rs.l25) in cash. They burn their dead and feast the caste 
on the twelfth and thirteenth days after the death. 

Chokhars, returned as numbering 866 souls and as found only 
in Ddhanu, are a Marathi speaking people. They, are one of the 
classes who claim to have come into the Konkan with Bimb. 
They have no sub-divisions, and their surnames are Kor, Rat, Dalvi, 
Sani, Suri, and Des. They are clean, hardworking and fond of 
strong drink, and earn their living as husbandmen and labourers. 
A few have tiled houses but most live in thatched mud-walled huts. 
Except a few copper and brass vessels their dwellings have no house 
gear but earthen pots. They eat fish and fiesh and drink liquor^ 
but thett'dltily food is coarse rice or rice porridge with a seasoning dE 
;chillios,i A marriage feast costs about fid. (4 as.) a head. In-doors 
the men wear a loincloth, and out-of-doors, a waistcloth, a jacket," 
and lb piece of cloth rolled round the head. On .^eat days the/ 
W6i^ Mar&tha turbans and fresh clothes. Their women, both at home 
4iid abro^;»ar a bodice and a Har&tha robe wound tightly round 
the body waistcloth. They have no store of clothes. Th^ 
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woirsliip all Hindu gods and Mdruti in particular, and keep images 
in tkeir houses. They employ Brahmans as their family priests 
holding them in respect and keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They fiive a headman, pdtil, who settles social disputes. They are 
a poor class and do not send their children to school. 

Hbtkaris,' or sijuthemers, that, is people of Mdlvan and the 
neighbouring distridts, are returned as numbering ninety-two souls 
and as found in Bassein and Bhiwndi. They are said to have 
come to Bassein about 140 years ago with the Maraftia army from 
S^tdra and Kolhapur. They are strong, tall, musouhr and da’-’k^’nd 
speak Marathi. They are hxuabandmen and labourers, and as a 
class are poor, though hardworking sober and thrifty. Their 
houses are generally one-storied' with brick and mud walls. Most 
of them worship the goddess Mahakali, . They eat fish, fowls and 
mutton, and their staple food is coarse vioe, ^dchni, vari, and split 
pulse. Their feasts cost them from 44di to 6d. (3 >4 as.) ahead. 
They have Brahman priests whom 4hey respect. They keep all the 
ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, and have a headman. They send 
their boys to school and are a steady people. 

KAchis, or market gardeners, returned as numbering 147 souls 
and as found in Salsette find Murbad, are divided into B undales and 
Narvares. THev look like Pardeshis or Upper India Hindus, and 
are strong ana well m’ade. ’ They speak Hindustani. They are 
hardworking and fairly clean, sober and orderly. Most 8f them are 
fruit-sellers. TSiey eat fi^h and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress like Marathds and wear coats, turbans and waistclofchs. The 
women wear a petticoat, a bodice, and a short upper robe, lugde. 
Thejr worship the ordinary Hindu gods, especially Devi and other 
goddesses. Tuesday is kept by them as a special day of worship. 
They treat their priests, who are Hindustani Brahmans, with 
much respect and call them Pandits. Marnage is ahnost their only 
ceremony, and their only special observance is that they cut a lock 
of the boy's Lair a few days before the marriage. The performance of 
shraddh on the anniversary of a death is compulsory. They have 
no headman and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of 
the caste.. They either do not send their boys to school at all, or 
only for a short time. 

KAmAthis are retuimed as numbering 851 soulsT'and as found 
in Panvel, Sdlsette, Kalydn, Shahapur, and Karjat. They liave 
come from the Nizam's dominions since the beginning of British 
rule. Under the name K4mathi people of many classes aro 
included. Though they do not marry or even eat together, the 
different classes of Kdmathis have a strong feeling of fellowship and 
generally live in the same quarter of the town. The name is commonly 
supposed to come from kam work, because they are good labourers. 
But as the name is applied to so many castes, it seems to be the 
name of a district or province, perhsips Komometh to the souths 
— 

^ Hd means down as opposed to tipar up. The coast people ns^A^for down.1^ 
or south, and upar for up the coast or north. lkhAdtB^|||pdlrAo £EimI 
Deshmukh. ' -*1 ' . 
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east of Haidarabad.^ The following details apply to the lower or 
labouring KAmd.this to whom most Thdna Kamdthis belong. They 
are tall, dark and robust, and their young women are stout ana 
good-looking. They speak Telegu in their homes and Marathi 
and Hindus td,ni abroad, and write in Bdlbodh. They are clean^ 
active, hardworking and frugal, but given to opium and hhdng. 
Some of them are labourers, both men and Women working for 
daily hire, but like most other labouring classes, the husband 
and wife never at the sam© place. Others are husbandmen and 
grain dealers. Their houses are one-storied built of brick and 
mud and tile-roofed. Among their furniture are brass, copper, 
and earthen vessels, bedding, mats, and boxes. They own cattle, 
but have no servants. Their food is rice, pulse, fish, and flesh. 
They drink liquor but not openly, or at their caste dinners. They 
give caste dinners on births, marriages, and deaths. The men wear 
a round turban much like a Maratha Kunbi’s, a coat, jacket, and 
^ waistcloth. The women wear a robe and bodice, the upper part of the 
robe much fuller and looser than is worn by Mardtha women. They 
have no cciremonial dross, exc^ept that on high occasions they wear 
specially good clothes. Among them boys are married before nine 
aiid^irls bef ore seven. The boy^s father sends a friend to the girFs 
house to ask if lier parents will give their daughter in marriage. If 
they agree a Telegu Brahman is called, the names of the boy and 
girl are to^ him, and after calculating he says whether or not the 
jnarriage will prove lucky. Noxt day, if the answer is favourable, 
the boy’s father with a Brahman and a few ^relations, goes 
to the girl’s house, and the Brahman tells them that the stars 
are fa/ourable. The Brahman fixes the marriage day and leaves 
with a present of from 2«. to 4.s*. (Re. 1 -lis. 2). I’hen the boy’s father 
accompanied by his nearest relations and friends and by the Brdhman 
priest, goes to the girl’s house, and seating her on a low wooden 
stool, the priest recites verses, and the boy’s father presents the girl 
with a suit of new clothes, ornaments, and a packet of sugar. The 
lirows of the male guests are marked with sandal powder, and one of 
the men of the house presents the younger guests with five betel- 
nr-is each, and the elders with ten. The girl’s mother serves the 
women guests with turmeric which they rub on their hands and faces, 
and they go home after the boy’s father has given e^h woman five 
betelnuts. 

Two days before the marriage, the boy and girl are rubbed with 
turmeric at their houses and a booth is built. On the evening of the 
wedding day the guests meet at the girl’s house, and the father of 


1 Tavernier (1660) speaks of Kaolkonda, five leagues from Golkonda, as being 
in the prOsii^ce of Gamatica, apparently the territory now known as Komometh. 
Harris’ Travels, II. 373. According to Mackintosh (1836) the word K&m&thi as used 
in Foonainclnded Kunbis, Mdlis, and Musalm^s. It properly belonged to Telenu 
speaking tribes from the west of the Haidarabad territory, who were like the Kolia 
and wefre caUed Kolis by the Musalmdns of that part of the country. They would 
almost seem to be the same as the Mahddev Kolis of Ahmedusgar. When they 
laboured they were called Mutr&sis, when they took charge of water-courses they were 
called Nirod&s, and when they took service as mercenaries Telgols. Trans. Bom. 
Geog. Soc. L 202. 
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the boy going to the girl’s house^ presents her with ornaments and 
returns home. Here he feasts his guests, and after marking their 
brows with red powder and serving them with betelnut and leaves, 
tiliey start in a procession to the girl’s house with the boy on horse- 
back or in a carriage, or carried on men’s shoulders or on foot. In 
the marriage booth the boy and girl are made to stand face to face, 
and a cloth is held between them. The Brdhman Repeats verses and 
the guests keep throwing grains of Jvdri mixed with turmeric on 
the heads of the ,boy and girl. At the close of the marriage the 
guests are served with betelnut and leaves, red powder is rubbed on 
their brows, and they leave for their homes. On the morning of the 
second day the boy and girl are taken to the girl’s house and a dinner 
is given to friends and relations. On the night of the third day the 
boy and girl with their relations and friends, and a band of musicians, 
are taken to a temple and given a few grains of rice and some 
curds. On their return, before entering tlie house, two men stand 
opposite each other with the girl and. the boy on their shoulders, ^ 
and catching the ends of their waisteldths the men dance to music. 
When the first couple of men are tired, another couple takes their 
place and the dance is kept going for some hours. On the morning 
of the fourth day the boy and girl are taken to the girl’s house, 
where, after staying for a day o^; two, the boy returns home. This 
ends the wedding. Widow marriage is allowed. The man makes 
the oflEer of marriage and the ceremony, as a rule, takes p^|pe between 
ten and twelve at night in presence of a few near relations, and is 
kept secret till next morning when relations and friends are treated 
to a dinner. 

When a girl comes of age a Telegu Brahman is called, who 
refers to his calendar, and tells her to sit by herself from ten 
to thirteen days. Ho is given half a pound of rice, a handful of 
split peas, a quarter of a pound of butter and a handful of 
sugar, (J anna) worth of vegetables, and from IJd. to 2.s\ 
{anna l-Re. 1) in cash. Friends and relatigpi# send the girl 
presents of clothes, sweetmeats, or fruit. Oif the *last day she is 
bathed and decked with flowers, and her husband^s’relations present 
her with clothes, ornaments, money, or sweetmeats. A sweetmeat 
dinner to relations and friends completes the observance. In the 
fifth month of -her first pregnancy a woman goes^to her parents’ 
house, and staying there for about a fortnight, is given a new suit 
of clothes and escorted by women relations to her husband’s 
house. The third day after a child is born, boiled gram is placed 
under the child’s bed and a present of from 6d. to 28, 1) 

is made to the washerwoman. The child is dressed and the midwife 
who, for the first time, lifts up the child, is given a few light 
blows on her back. At night relations and friends are treated to 
a dinner. On the seventh day the child is laid in a cradle and 
named. Friends and relations present clothes and ornaments. Next 
day the mother gives the child a pet name. For eleven days the 
household is considered impure, and the household gods remain 
unworshipped. On the twelfth, friends and relations are asked 
to a dinner and clothes and money are given to the child or its 
mother. 

» 310 — 1 <> 
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When a Kdmdthi dies his body is washed with hot water^ rubbed 
with sweet-scented oil, dressed in his usual clothes, sprinkled with 
red and sweet scented powder, decked with flower garlands, and laid 
on a bamboo bier spread with straw and a white cloth. The son 
of the deceased, taking a flower in his left hand, lays it on the dead 
man's chest, and after him each of the other mourners drops a flower. 
Then the corpse is raised by four near relations, musicians head 
the party, and the son walks in front of the bearers with an 
earthen jar containing fire. If the deceased is a Bhdgvat a lighted 
torch is also carried both by day and night. As soon as the body 
is moved from the house the spot on which it lay is cowdunged, 
ashes are spread,’ and a lighted lamp is set close by and left for 
three days. At the end of three .days the ashes are searched for 
foot prints, as the marks are supposed to be those of the animal into 
which the spirit of the dead has passed. After examining them 
the ashes are gathered and thrown into water. On the twelfth 
^ day the chief mourner shaves his mustache and tBe mourning is over. 
The ceremony ends with a caste dinner. 

In religion Kamathis are either Smarts ot^Bh^gvats. They make 
the ordinary sect marks, the Smjirts using ashes and drawing a 
sandal mark across the brow, and the Bhagvats drawing a black and 
generally a long yellow line with a white sandal mark on either 
side, called trindin •or simply nd^n. They worship the ordinary 
Hindu go^s and visit Paudharpur, Jejuri, Nasik, and Benares. 
Besides these they have some gods peculiar to Telangan, Rdjeshdev, 
whoso chief shrine is at Yemlddu, and Narshirdm and Narsinhadu 
whoso shrines are at Dharampuri. They also worship the small-pox 
and cholera goddesses, Pochema and Manna, as well as Khandoba, 
Malhari, and Maishraa. The Bhagvats call on Vishnu under the 
names of Narayaii, C+oviad, and Shriman, and the Smarts blow the 
coach shell, shankha. They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. 
Among Kamathis, Komtis, goldsmiths, and carpenters wear the sacred 
thread. Their who are Tolegu Brdhmans are not treated 

with much roSp^* There has been no recent change in their 
beliefs or practice. Kach caste htis from two to six headmen, 
mukddavis, chosen by the caste. If one dies his son or brother 
takes his place. Almost all classes are well-to-do. The feeling of 
fellowship is strong among them, and they are kin-^^y, friendly, and 
helpful to each other. They live in numbers in one place, and do not 
let outsiders know that there is any difference of caste among 
them. They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

KAmlij: are returned as numbering 728 souls and as found only 
in Dahanu and Vada. They say they came from KAthidwdr more 
than five hundred years ago, and that they were formerly known 
as Kamb Rajputs. They are said to have taken to animal food since 
they cacie^ia Thana. They speak an indistinct Gujarati. They are 
fairly jelean,- hardworking, honest, mild tempered, hospitable, and 
sober, ' They are husbandmen and palm-juice drawers and sellers. 
Some work as day labourers, but of late more of them than formerly 
have.takra to tillage. They generally live in thatched huts with 
while a few have houses with tiled roofs and earth and 
They have little furniture in their houses^ and no metal 
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drittking or cooking vessels. They own cattle and keep them in a shed 
close to the house. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep,, hare, deer, and 
fowls,, and drink liquor.. Their staple food is coarse rice, ndgl% 
hodra^ and fish. The men wear a loincloth, a coarse woollen jacket, 
and a small turban. On high days they wear a short cotton coat and 
a small waistcloth. Their women wear a petticoat and bodice. On 
the sixth day after the birth of a child the goddess Sati is worshipped 
in the mother^s room. On the twelfth day the mother and child arc 
taken to. about a dozen houses, and the child is laid in a cradle and 
named by the nearest female relation. Their girls are married in 
their twelfth or thirteenth year. The priest a Giijard,t Brahman is 
paid from 10^. to I2s. (Es. 5-Rs. 6) by the girl^s father^ and 4s. 
(Rs. 2). by the boy^s. They allow widow marriage. They burn 
their dead and perform the twelfth and thirteenth day ceremonies 
with the help o£ a Gu jardt Brahman. Their chief gods arc Mdruti, 
Ganpati, and Mah4dev.. Their chief holidays are Divdli (October - 
November), Shimga (February -March), and Alahir Sankrdnt (12th ^ 
January), and their minor holidays are Basra (September -October), 
Oanesh Ghaturthi (August- September) and Cocoanut da)^ ( August - 
September). ^J’hey have a headman called pdtil, but settle caste 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the men 
of the caste.. Their boys go to school, but they are in poor 
circumstances. 

KauAdis are returned as numbering 2507 souls aAd %b found in 
Panvel only. Their surnames are Bhoir, Bhagat> Bhigarkar, 
Mhdtre, and Rant. They have no sub-divisions and speak incorrect 
Mardthi. They are cultivators and labourers, and in food and dress 
resemble the Marathas, 

Kharpatils are returned as numbering 8359 souls. They are 
found in Mahim, Bassem, and Ddhauu. Jn some jiarts the name 
seems to be borne by Agri families who have been in charge of salt 
lands. In other places they are said to form a separate caste known 
as Khdrvis as well as KharpateJs, and apparently of Gujarat origin. 
The latter generally live in coast villages and speak incorrect 
Mardthi. They are dirty, hardworking, and fond of strong drink. 
They till salt rice lands and live in thatched huts, except a few whose 
houses have brick walls and tiled roofs. Some of them own cattles 
and fowls. They eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, and smoke tobacco. 
Their daily food is 7idgli and rice broad, rice, and fish. They oat 
either twice or thrice a day. In-doors the men wear a loincloth, and 
the women a robe wound tightly r^und the waist. Out-of-doors the 
men wear a turban, jacket, and waistcloth, and the women a Mardtha 
bodice and robe. They mark their feast days by wearing fresh clothes. 
The men pass their time in field work and their wives and children 
help them. Boys are married between twelve and fifteen and girls 
between ten and fifteen. Widow mannage is allowed. They wo "ship, 
G4ondevi,Cheda,Munja, andBhavani,andemployChitp4van, Deshasth, 
or Palshe Brahmans as priests. Their holidays are Shimga (Pebruar^-c 
March), DivaZi (October-November), and the anniversary of their 
deceased relations. They have ’ no other feists or feast^ 
are less superstitious than most Hindus. They ask 
respectable castefellows, or the village pdtil, to decideltl^HP^^ - 
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Talheri^ Kueambis, or Kunbis, had, according to the 1872 census, 
a strength of about 80,000, of whom 33,000 were in ShdhApur, 
10,450 in Murbdd, 13,250 in Bhiwndi, 8370 in Vdda, 2300 in 
M^him, 2130 in Kalyan, 1850 in Karjat, 1050 in Bassein, 920 in 
Dahanu, and 235 in Panvel. That is they arefound almost entirely in 
the centre of the district along the basin of the Vaitarna between the 
1'al pass an® the coast. Talheris are composed of two main elements, 
a local apparently little different from the Son Koli, and a foreign. 
The eai’ly or local element is much stronger than either in Gujarat or 
in Deccan Kunbis. The foreign element belongs to two periods, 
before and after the times of the Musalmans and Portuguese. 
^J’mees of the llajimt or early foreign element survive in such 
Talhori surnames as More or Maurya, Salunkho, Jddhav, Yddav, 
Povd,r, Chohan, and Shelar. And the later or Mardtha element in 
such surnames as Bhosle, Kadam, Shirke, and Samblc or Sdbarya.® 
The difference between Maratha and Talheri Kunbis seems to be 
that while the foreign element in the Talheris is chiefly early, 
the Marathds clafm to represent the conquerors, who, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, passing north from Satara and 
K-atnagiri, settled across the whole south of the district. Though 
those different elements may be traced in more or less strength, no 
certain line can be drawn between Talheri and Maratha Kunbis. 
They eat together and to some extent intermarry, and do not 
differ in appearance, religion, or customs. In former times (1818) 
many so-called Mar^th^s were Konkan Kunbis who had left their fields 
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disputes. They area poor class, not teaching their children or taking 
to new pursuits. 

Kunbis, or Kulambis, are returned as numbering 183,144 souls and 
as found over the whole district. The classes commonly spoken of 
as Kunbis, in the general sense of husbandmen, may be brought 
under three groups, Talheri or Konkan Kunbis ; Maratha or Deccan 
Kunbis, most of whom are connected with the Talheris, but among 
whom some small divisions such as the Rdos of Murbdd and the 
Karadi Kadams of Panvel are nearly separate ; apd a third group 
probably of part Gujarat descent which includes Mdlis, Chavkalsis, 
and Somvatishi Kshatris, and may be roughly brought under the 
general term Pachkalshis. Of other cultivating classes the Agris are 
sometimes spoken of as Kunbis, but they are generally and more 
correctly classed with Kolis ; Kolis and Mhars, though they till, 
are always known by the name of their tribe not of- their calling ; 
and Sorathids and Ndkri Kunbis are also usually spoken of by the 
• name of their class. 


^ Talheif jmikvb to mean a lowlander, perhaps as opposed to VarAli an nplander and 
MalKAria Iii^laader. Mr. E. J. Ebden, C. S. ' 

^ Tho-i[pllowing are among the commoner Talhen surnames : JAdav, Bhoir, Th&kr^, 
8heUr, Fiimvi, GUiodvinde, Shelke, Ndik, Gharat, BAut, BhAn^e, FovAr, ChavhAa» 
Bhosle, MAnkar, YAdav, Samvant, Sindhe, Kadam, Bhoi, Kalvantkar, Vangule, 
CUorgeh, Badve, Earve, Konkna, Katate, Ghogrun, Bhogal, Setge, More, Borle, 
NAgle, Gavekar, Sigvan, Humre, Dere, Bait, Lathe, Mhauiaj, Tanpuda, BhAkrA, 
Mar&de, Routh. VAghrye, Rabin, SAlunkhA, SamblA, Kuthe, Chaudwi, Eaahibale, 
Sonavale, Gondhli, MhAtre, JagtAp, Dherya, Kadam, ShirkA, SAbarya. 
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and taken to a militaiy life.^ And now a Talheri wko enlists, joins 
the police_or gets a place under Grovernment, calls himself a Maratha 
and by degrees forms marriage connections with Maratha families 
of a better social position than his own. On the other hand, 
an unlucky Mardtha will fall to the rank of a Talheri and may bo 
forced to marry his daughters into Talheri houses. Talheri Kunbis, 
like Mardtha Kunbis, generally keep to the Rajput rule against 
marriage between families who have the same tribal surname. But 
among many Talheris andMarathds a different rule is followed, and 
marriage is allowed among families of the same surname so long as 
they have different crests, or devalcs, literally little gods or guardian 
spirits. These devaks are natural objects such as a tree, a stone, 
or the earth of an ant-hill. On marriage occasions, the guardian 
spirit is brought from the woods and set in the marriage hall and 
worshipped. At the close of tho ceremony, when it has served ir.^v 
purpose, the devah is dismissed and thrown away. The crest comes 
down from father to son ; a family cannot adopt a crest if it has 
not inherited one. At a marriage, besides inquiring about the* 
crest, they ask the colour of the family horse and flag, and, if tho 
colours are the same, mairiage cannot take place. If the family 
do not know their crest and the colour of their horse and flag, 
they are considered not ‘to be pure Talheris, and the marriage, as a 
rule, is broken off . The Talheri caste is to some extent recruited 
from the illegitimate children of Pardeshis, Mdrvadis, and other 
foreign Hindus, who in the scarcity of women of their ^own caste, 
generally keep Talheri or Maratha mistresses. Some of these 
children remain bastards and marry with Shindis or Akarmashis. 
But, especially if they are Jeft with money, they are sometimes able 
to find Talheri or Mardtha wives, going to some part of the country 
where they are not known and adopting their mother^s or some other 
Talheri surname or badge. Cases of this kind are said not to be 
common. 

Talheri Kunbis are small, slightly and neatly made, dark, some- 
times black.^ The face is round, the forehead short and retiring, the 
cheek bones rather high, tho eyes full and black, the nose straight 
and prominent, and the teeth not remarkably good. Tho hair is 
straight and black, and shaved except on the upper lip and on the 
crown of the head. Among the women, though few or none are 
beautiful, many when young are plump, bright, and healthy. Their 
youth is soon over. They age at eighteen and at twenty -five 
are wrinkled and ugly. They speak incorrect Mard,thi, use many 
peculiar words such as mhore for 'pudhe, before ; vdich or vdis for 
thode, little ; and dhig iov 'pure, enough. They are orderly, temperate, 
frugal in ordinary life, and hospitable. As husbandmen they are 
marked by their power of hard and constant work. In former times 
when the bulk of the husbandmen were little more than serfs, they 
seem to have been considered a lazy class. A Mard*thi proverb runs. 


^ MS. Sd. 160 (1818-1830), 4, 5. 

^ Ab to been noticed in the introduction it S3ems probable that this black elemoit 
is due to a strain of Negro or African blood. 
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' There is no giver like a Kunbi, but he won^t give except under the 
persuasion of the rod/ So the Musalmans had a saying, ^ A Shudra 
boy is like wheat flour, the more you knead him the sweeter 
he grows At present they are landholders and fi^eld workers, and 
<9ieir 6hief occupation is the growth of rice. A few in coast villages 
have coeoa or mango orchards and grow flowers and vegetables, but 
this is unusual. Many of them are labourers all the year round, and 
most, even of the better off, go in the cold season, when field work 
is slack, to the district towns and still more to Bombay in search 
' f work. Some take service as soldiers, constables,’ and messengers, 
and as house servants to well-to-do natives. Their women work as 
labourers. They livo in thatched or tiled houses with brick and 
mud or reed walls. The houses have generally one room and a 
front and back door, and in many cases, a booth in front of the 
door. They keep their cattle in a shed on one side. All the 
inmates of the house, even when there are throe or four families, 
live h} the same room. They have no lights in their jK>uses,but they 
^ket>p i. firo burning all night. Before going to bed they sit talking 
round the firo, ai d as sleep overtakes them, slip off one by one 
io their bods. Their houses have little furniture, generally 
n stone handuiil], two long wooden pestles, some copper water 
jiif'S and cooking pots, dining dishes, an iron girder, a frying pan, 
and about twenty earthen pots of different sizes, a wooden kneading 
tiough, a c^rry stone and rolling pin, a lamp or two, a cradle, 
(-uo or two rude bedsteads, and some net and wicker work 
baskets. They have cows, oxen and buffaloes, whom they honour 
as breed winners, bowing to them when they leave their bods in the 
iij(U'ning. When their cattle are attacked by ticks or other iu sects, 
boyb of the house take rice, dried fish, rice flour, andH)ther articles 
required for a feast, and rub the goddess Tdinjai with redlead and 
oil, break a cocoaniit, pour its milk over the goddess, and offer her 
the cooked food, asking her in return to free their cattle from the , 
plague of vermin. Kunbis are great eaters and are specially fond of 
pepper and other hot spices. Besides grain, pulse, vegetables, fruit, 
garlic, onions, pepper, assafootida, coriander, turmeric, tamarind, oil, 
curds and butter, they oat fish, fpwl|^' 'sheep and wild hog, and 
besides water and milk, they ■driufcdiqubr. Except dried fish, which 
with most Kuubis is a daily article of diet, animal food is used only 
on a few lejiding holidays^ such as EoH (February- March) and 
Qavrt. (September- October), and on marriages and other family 
f(;sttyals. The flesh is cut in small pieces and fried in oil or butter 
with assafoetida, garlic, onions, and hot spices, and eaten with rice 
broad, or pulse cakes, vadds. Most of them drink liquor, chiefly palm 
jtiioL. either form onted or distilled, but in many cases moha spirits. 
AV hen hquor is used> it is generally drunk about sunset afew minutes 
before th^revening meal. Their every day fare consists of vidgli, varif 
occasionally idee. Their feasts cost them from 3d. to 6d* 
(2-4 os,) ahead. They take three meals a day, breakfast about 
eight, dinner at noon, and supper about seven. Of stimulants and 


' The Mar&thi runs, ^ Kunbya sdrkJui ddta ndhi, kutlya vdnehun del nd/U.* The 
Hindustani nins, * Shvdraka beta, gahuka dta, jia wakht kuta, ta milka, ’ 
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narcotics^ besides liquor^ almost tbe only one in common nse is 
tobacco. Almost no tobacco is grown in tbe district^ and most of it 
comes either from the Deccan, brought by Shimpis or other peddlers 
on bullockback, or by boat from Bombay. It is to some extent used 
as snuff, is chewed both by men and women, and much smok^ not 
only by grown men and women, but by many boys and girls of tan 
years and upwards. 

At home the men wear a loincloth, and the women, a robe which 
does not fall below the knee, a bodice, nose and ear-rings, a necklace 
of glass beads, arhalets, silver and glass bangles, and toe-rings. Out- 
of-doors men wear a waistcloth and blanket, and on great occasions 
a turban. Those who can afford it, wear gold or silver earrings, 
silver armlets and bracelets, finger rings, Poud waistbands. On the 
fifth day after a birth some rui or swallow wort leaves are placed 
on the grindstone, the goddess 8atvdi or 8ati is worshipped^ and in 
the evening liquor is freely drunk by relations and friends. On 
the twelfth day the child^s mother has her lap filled with rice and the 
child is laid in a'cradle and named by a Brahman who is paid from ^ 
l^d. to 3«f..(T-2 as,). Before a child is a year old, whether it is a 
boy or a girl, its head is shaved, and the practice is continued for a 
year or two when a girPs hair is allow^ed to grow and ox^Tpt 
the top-knot a boy^s head is shaved once or twice a month. Jn 
arranging a marriage the boy^s father goes to the girPs house and 
asks her parents to give their daughter in marriage. If her father 
agrees, the two fathers go to the house of the Brahman priest to tieo 
that the stars favour th# match. 

Kunbis either bury or burn their dead, and employ a Brahman to 
offer balls of boiled rice to the spirit of the dead. They allow widow 
maTriage. But, in performing religious rites, a worn who has been 
twice married is held to be impure and cannot tfiko a 2 >art. In the 
services on the thirteenth day after a death the Kunbis employ 
either a Konkanasth or Deshasth Brahman, a Kumbhar, a Baul, 
or a Jangam. Kunbis are mostly Bhagvats, holding Vishnu as 
their chief god but reverencing other gods as well. They are 
careful to worship local spirits or demon-gods, and are most anxious 
to avoid or to disarm their" d^Jeasuro. They are staunch believers 
in witchcraft and in the evu They are believed mostly to die 

of spirit possession, as the saying is, ^Brahmans die from iudigcstioii, 
Sonars from bile, and Kunbis from spirits Few visit temples, 
but some make pilgrimages to the god Vithoba at Paudharpur. 
They greatly respect their Brahman priests who are generally 
Konkanasths, Deshasths, Karhadas, or Palshes. When the Brahman 
visits their house, the Kunbis bow before him and Le blesses them 
wishing them good luck, kalydn, Kunbis keep all the fasts aUu 
feasts observed by other Maratha Ilindus. Their chief holidays 
are HoU (February -March), Pola (July -August), Basra (Septeinber- 
October), and Divdli (October- November); the women ha two 
other special days, Ndgpanchami (August -September) and Gavri 
(September -October), when they ask their married daughters to 
their houses, and both men and wemen dance and sing in circles. 
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feasting on mutton, pulse *cakes, and liquor. There has been no 
recent change in their beliefs or practice. In the case of any social 
^dispute they meet at a castefellow’s house where funeral ceremonies 
\ jpljflwftaking place, and there settle the matter. They have no headman 
* igiSi an excommunicated person is allowed into caste after a Brahman 
given him holy water, tlrtha. Caste authority has not of late 
grown weaker. As a class they are poor. Many have lost their fields 
and work as labourers on other people^ s land, and many have to eke 
out their earnings by going to Bombay and other labour-markets in 
i jfircii 01 work. 

MARiTHAS are returned as numbering nearly 100,000 souls of 
whom 27,900 were in Kaijat, 18,800 in Kalyiin, 13,300 in Salsette, 
12,000 in Panvel, 12,000 in Murbad, 5000 in Shahapur, nearly 
3000 in Bassein, 1350 in Mdhim, and about 700 in Dahanu. That 
is they are found almost entirely in the south along the DIhds valley 
between the Bor pass and the coast, the part of the, district whiclf 
« had ibeen almost entirely uh'8«r Maratha management during the 
century and a half before British. Among the 

Mardthas some clanh such ib» Raos of Murbad and the Karhadi 
Kadams of Panvel seem to ha^ 'epme from the Deccan in a body 
as settlers or as tho guards of hill fotta^ They hold aloof from the 
ordinary Maratha Kunbi and are lai*|fc* fairer, and more refined. 
Among the ordinary Kunbi Mardth4Ji!R6|^e show signs of Deccan 
blood. Bit the bulk can hardly ♦h^^feown from Talheris and 
generally grouped with theni term Kunbi. Their 

appearance food dress religio^' the same, and like the 

IVilhcris, all -except a f^w soldiers ■^nstables and messengers, are 
hiisbiindmen and labourers. They eat together, and they have many 
common surnames both of Rajput and Maratha clans. Though as a 
imle they do not intermarry, the reason is because of the Marathas^ 
higher social position, not from any difficulty on the score of caste. 
A Mardtha Kunbi will for a money payment readily marry his 
son into a ^J^ilheri Kunbi family and the poorer Maratha Kunbis 
occasionally give their daughters to well-to-do Talheris. Probably 
because tho Marathds %vere the last Hindu rulers, there is a strong 
tendency among middle class Hindus to claim a Maratha origin. 
Besides the Maratha Kunbis who differ little if at all from the 
Talheri Kunbis, Pachkalsis who have apparently no connection with 
tho Deccan^ style themselves Marathds and probably form a large 
share of the 13,300 inhabitants of Salsette, who at the 1872 census 
returned themselves as Marathds. 

N/.kri Kunbis,^ found only in Bassein, are husbandmen. Their 
home speech is an incorrect Marathi, The men shave the head except 
ilie top-knot, and the face except the mustache, and are a rough 
w’ild-lqoking class. The men wear a loincloth, a blanket, and a cloth 
rollciT ro&nd the head, and the women the ordinary M^ardtha robe 
and bodice; The Ndkris worship the goddess Sati on the day after 
birth if the child is a girl, and on the fourth day after if it is a 
boy. Except this there is no birth ceremony. Boys are married 


^ Th)B Beemsirto be one of the early tribes probably the same as tlie Surat Naifcs» 
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between fifteen and twenty and girls between ten and twelve. Until 
riie reaches womanhood a girl does not cover her shoulders with 
the end of her robe, A day or two before a marriage a hall is 
built in front of the house, and, on the wedding day, a pot, 
with water, is placed in the hall with a cocoanut floating on It. 
Then the marriage god enters into some one present, and he orders 
the marriage ceremonies to go on promising success. A man, not 
as in most castes a woman, ties the marriage ornaments, hasing 
and kanicane, on the brows and hands of the bride and bride- 
groom. And it is a woman, not a man, who fixes the hour for tne 
marriage and performs the ceremony. The time is generally about 
nine in the morning. The bride and bridegroom stand face to 
face, a piece of cloth is held between them, and the marriage guests, 
friends, and relations surround them. An old woman sings the 
marriage son^, and when she has done, the cloth is drawn on one side, 
Hhe boy and gjrl throw garlands of i?ed tape round each other^s necks, 
and stand holding each other by tli 0 *liand. That old woman Orders# 
the guests to dance, and keeping thjije.to music, .‘they lift the bride 
and bridegroom on their shouldaQ^^. -^Then i^he couple are seated 
on low wooden stools and liqij|^*iB* served to the guests. This 
is repeated for three daysy^ The bride and bridegroom are takeu 
from house to house rom^P^ie* village, and on the third day, the 
bridegrooni^s sister untiaiBS|fe‘'^rriage ornaments, and the ceremony 
is over. During the the bridegroom is dressed in a 

waistcloth, turban, and together from 6s, to 8.s. 

(Bs. 3 - Bs. 4). The given her by the bride- 

groom's parents, a robe w(»i|k from 4«. t& (Rs«6^"Bs. 4), and a 
bodice worth 6d, (4 as,). She is presented with a necklace of black 
beads, wax bangles or ckude, and silver toe-rings. Widow marriage 
is compulsory. The man goes to the widow's houso with a robe and 
bodice and a number of relations and friends. The widow sits among 
the guests along with her future husband, liquor is drunk, they 
are declared man and wife, and go home together. They burn their 
dead. The body is laid on a bier and covered with a waistcloth, 
and a copper is tied in the skirt. The funeral ceremony is performed 
by the son or nearest heir. It lasts for twelve days. At the end 
some grains ol rice are set on a board of wood, and resting on 
the rice is a pot full of water, the mouth closed by a cocoarut. 
Music is played and the spirit of the dead enters into ono of the 
guests and tells what he wishes his friends to do for him. The 
frineral party are feasted, and the musicians presented with ric e, 
earthen pots, and Is. (8 as.) in cash. 

PAghealshis are returned as numbering 15,367 souls and as found 
in small numbers over most of the district %nd in strength along the 
coast. Besides by the name Pdchkalshis, they are known as Sutdrs, 
M4,lis, Vddvals, Chaukalahis, Somvanshi Kshatris, and Pathaios, all 
of whom except the Chaukalshis eat together and intermarry. The 
name Pdchkalshi is said to come from their using in their mjirriage 
ceremonies five earthen pots, kalus. They say that they are tho 
descendants of the sun god, Surya-Ndrdyan, and that they came 
with Bhimdev from Paithan on the Goddvari at the close of the 
thfrteenth century. But they are aU of the same stock as the 
• 310-17 
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P&t&ne Prabhus, and for the reasons mentioned in the Prabhn 
account seem to have come from Gujardt and not from the Deccan* 
Their surnames are Baut, Vartak, and Chodhri. They speak incorrect 
Marathi using / for I and n for n. They are hardworking, contented 
and well-behaved, and earn their living as husbandmen, gardeners 
and carpenters, and a few as writers and day labourers. They have 
a good name for steady work, as the saying is, ^ Who can call a 
PiichkaJshi idlo^^ They live in one or two-storied houses with mud 
or brick built walla and with thatched or tiled roofs. They have 
cattle and a few of them servants, and live on coarse and fine rice, 
rice bread, pulse, vegetables, and fish. Their holiday dinners of 
mutton, chickens, pulse bread, and liquor, cost from to Qd. 
(3-4 as!) a head, and their caste feasts from lif. to Is. 6d. (8-12 os.). 
Near Bombay the men dross like Brahmans, in Bombay like 
Prabhus, and in outlying parts they call themselves Mardth^s 
and do not differ from Marathd,R in dress or in other respects, 
•wearing a loincloth, a coarse blanket, and a cap or piece of cloth 
rolled i-ound the head. On festive occasions they dress neatly and 
cleanly, the men in a silk-bordered waistcloth, turban and Gujardt 
shoes, and the women in the full Maratha robe and short-sleeved 
bodice, covciing both the back and bosom, and sometimes a shawl. 
The wives of husbandmen and gardeners help their husbands by 
selling vegetables, butter, and milk. They worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods, and generally employ Palshe Brdhmans as priests. 
Some Ptiohkalshis always wear the sacred thread and among them 
widow niarriago is forbidden. The Chaukalshis wear the sacred 
thread during the marriage ceremony but at no other time. They 
do not shave the widow^s head and allow widow marriage. They 
have images of Cheda and other demon-gods in their houses placed 
along with bra^s and stone images of Ganpati, Shiv, and Krishna. 
They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They form a separate 
community, and occasionally hold caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school and are fairly well-to-do. 

PAhAdis are returned as numbering twenty-four souls and as 
found only in Shdhapur. They have probably come from Ndsik 
where they are found in considerable numbers as vegetable-sellers 
and cloth dealers. Their home speech is Marathi and they do not 
difierfrora Mardthds in appearance or dress. They are believed to 
have come from Upper Bengal. 

SoiarnrAs are returned as numbering 686 souls and as found ia 
Mdliim and Dahanu. Tlieir name shows that they are immigrants 
from Kathiawar, but they seem to have lost all memory of the time 
or the cause of their coming. They have no sub-divisions. Their 
commonest sumamos are Bdmanya, Chikria, Hekad, Balddndya, 
Gujar,- Lddumor, Jalodra, Bhojni, Kdtarya, Hera, Dhola, and 
Nakum. They speak a mixed Gujarati and Mardthi. They are clean, 


^ The Mardthi runs, ‘ PdchheUshi dni kon mhmel dUliU The diaturhaaoes of the 
eighteenth century aroused the old warlike spirit of the Pdchkalshis. Suok 
assistance did they render at the siege of Bassein in 1743, that the Peshwa made one 
family chief Pdtils of Bdlsette, another family proprietors of An^on in Bhiwndf, 
and a third family proprietors of Anjar in Bhiwndi. Mr. W. B. Mu&ck, C.S» 
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wdl-behaved^ Iiomtablej and industrious^ and work as husbandmon 
and gardeners. They live mostly in thatched huts^ keep oxen and 
eows, and have hardly any copper or brass vessels. They eat the 
flesh of goats aud sheep^ and spend from £1 to £5 (Es. 10- Rs. 5(^ 
on their caste feasts. Their holiday dinners, including liquor, 
oost them about 2«. (Re. 1) a head. The men wear a loincloth, and 
out-of-doors, a \faistcloth and cap or a turban with a front peak like 
a Bhdtia^s. The women wear a petticoat like Vanjari women and 
a bodice. Both.men and women spend their time working in 
vegetable gardens. On the sixth day after a birth the {^oddoss 
Bati is worshipped. On the twelfth the child is named, the name 
being chosen by a Brahman whoso services are also engaged at 
marriages and for the eleventh and twelfth day funeral ceremonies. 
On the marriage day the bridegroom is dressed in a two-peaked 
turban like the Bombay Bhdtia^s. They bum their dead and their 
widows marry. They worship Mahadev, Ganpati, Vishnu, Mfiruti, 
and Charoba, but keep no images in their houses. They regularlyi 
worship the basil or tidsi plant. They treat their P^lsho Brahman 
priests with great respect and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
There has been no recent change in their beliefs or practice. They 
have no headman and settle social disputes at a general meeting of 
the men of the caste. They send their boys to school aud aro a 
steady people. 

VanjAeis are returned as numbering 3623 vsoujs, Th^accounts of 
them are confusing probably because they belong to two distinct 
groups, those who have settled as husbandmen and those who aro 
still wandering carriers. In appearance the two groups seom to differ 
but little, the men of both being described as tail and giiod -looking, 
and the women well-built but bingularly har&h-featured. The 
settled or tilling Vanjaris seem to belong to two separate tribes, 
one found in Mahim who have como from Malwa through Gujard»t 
and the other found in Mokhiida who have come from Malwa 
through the Deccan. The MAhim Vanjaris, who are also called 
God-Malvis, are found in MAsvan, Paruthembi, Kurgaon, Morkuran, 
and Gundali. Their dress and speech is Gujarati and they are said 
to have come during the time of Portuguese rule. Their surnames 
are Piple, RdAito, Shendo, B&ble, Bharatdar, Lauje, Vado, and 
Mathure. The Mokhdda VanjAris belong to the L^d tribe. They 

3 leak Mardthi, but their homo talk is a mixture of Marathi and 
ujardti. They are hardworking but dirty, and earn their living jis 
husbandmen and carriers. Their bouses aro of mud and unburnt 
brick, their cooking and drinking vessels are of earth, and they own 
eowB, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food is rico, ndchm, variy and 
ha/rik. In their feasts which cost about &(l. (4 as,) a hoad, rice is 
the chief dish. They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Tho men 
dress in a loincloth, waistcloth, jacket, cap or turban, and the women 
in the ordinary Mardtha robe and bodice. Both men and women 
pass their time in tho fields. Unlike other Hindus, they use the cow 
as a beast of burden. The marriage ceremon/ lasts for four or five 
days. On a day appointed by the BrAhman priest, at least two 
days before a marriage, the boy and girl aro rubbed with turmeric 
at thdr respective houses. A da^ before the marriage, ^ths aro set 
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TO and relaticpns feasts. On the marriag® day the boy, accompanied 
by his relations and friends, goes to the girl’s house, and they are 

mamed. In the evening friends and relations are feasted. Ctathe 

day after the mamago the boy’s father gives a sumptuous dinner to 
the prl s relations and fnends at the girl’s village. This ends the 
marmge f^tivities, and the boy takes the girl to her new home. 
On the fifth day after tho birth of a child they worship the 
^ddoss hat,, sending from 4«. to 8». (Rs. 2-R8. 4) on the ceroW. 
Jhey name then- children either on the tw^]fth dav after 
birth or at any time brfore Ihoy are married, tho name being 
< ospii oy a Brdhman. Both boys and girls are generally marriof 
botwcon twelve and twenty-five. The boy’s father has to give the 
girl s lather from t3 k* £4 (Rs. 30.Ks. 40). ITioir priests, who are 
Brahmans of tbj I alshe caste, are paid from 10s. to 30s. (Rs. 5- 
/p‘ ion B ^ marriage varies from £10 to £50 

1 'Jpath occurring in a family tho body 

clothos, and a piece of gold or a poarl 
put in its TTinntn^**^^! bunit. For ten days the near 

relfitions mourn, and at the endoi' head of tho 

chief mournor is sliaved^ and after offering a wheattiT the 

crows, they become pure. On the thirteenth day the whole caste is 
feasted. Widows are ^aid often to marry their husband^s younger 
brother. They arc iioinmally worshippers of Ram, Mahddev, 

V ishnu, and Krishna, but their chief objects of worship aro Ohedya, 
Narsbya, and (jthor spirits. They also worship tho village god 
Vdghya. They greatly respect their priests and keep all Hindu 
fa^ts md feasts. Tliore has been no recent change in their 
religious belief. Social disputes arc settled at a meeting of tho 
men of ilic caste, whose authority shows no signs of declining. 
They own fields, houses, and cattle, do not send thoirboys to school, 
and are iii easy circumstances. 


Tho V anjaris who keep to their old trade of carrying and pass 
through the disliut on their way to the coast salt-pans, belong to 
four classes, Mathurias, Gavarids, Lavauds or Lamdns, and Chdrans. 
The first aro said to wear the sacred thread and a necklace of 
beads, to be stiict vegetarians living like Maratha Brahmans, and 
to be very i arcful about their fire-place, never eating if the fire has 
gone out betoro they have taken their meal. They speak Hindi 
mixi‘d with Maiwadi, and the dress both of men and women is more 
Mdrvadi than Mardthi, The women wear gold, silver and brass 
bracelets and glass bangles, and wear their back hair in the shape 
of a snake^s hood which from a distance looks as if they had a 
snakc^B hood growing on the top of their head. Their chief 
surnames are Sdble, Padval, Manja, Ghoti, Titarya, Bardvdl, Pov&r, 
Tagharya, Byds, Gharbdri, Khuriya,^Dasdj, Botariya, Meko, and 
Pdnde. The Gavarids are the leaders among the Yanjdris aild settle 
the disputes of all four classes. They do not differ from the Mathurids 
except that they weftr neither the necklace of beads nor the sacred 
lliread, and eat meat. Like the Mathurids they speak a peculiar 
dialect, and their women braid their back hair into the form of a 
snake^shood. The Lamdns or Lavands are considered degraded* 
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Manufacturers included seven classes with a strength of 1228 
souls (males 679, females 549) or 0’16 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 41 (males 38, females 3) were Khatris, weavers ; 
49 (males 22, females 27) Koshtis, weavers ; 12 (males 5, females 7) 
Bangdris, dyers; 22 (males 10, females 12) Bduls, tape-makers; 29 
(males 19, females 10) Sangars, blanket-makers ; 59 (males 56, 
females 3) S41is, weavers; and 1016 (males 529, females 487) Telis, 
oil-pressers. 

Khatkis, or weavers, are returned as numbering forty-one souls and 
as found in Murbdd, Salsette, Bhiwndi, Panvel, and Kaly4n. Their 
commonest surnames are Takle, Rode, Mangle, and KoWi. They 
speak Marathi and their staple food is rice, split pulse, vegetables, 
fish, and flesh. They make gold and silver lace, and silk waistcloths, 
pitdmharsj the waistcloths fetching from Iff. Get. to Iff. 9d. (12-14 as.) 
an ounce. When their craft was flourishing each weaver is said to 
have made from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-Rs. 20) a month, but of late, as 
there has beei; no demand for their goods, they have taken to servicef 
and to pawnbroking, taking gold and silver ornaments and clothes 
in pledge. Either the father or mother nauies the ch Id after 
consulting with elderly relations. They wear the sacred thread, 
and marry their girls between eight and twelve and their boys 
between twelve and fifteen. The poor pay no dowry, but among 
the rich the girVs father has.to give the boy^s father from £5 to £50 
(R8.50-Rs.500). Their marriage expenses vary from £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100 -Rs. 1000). Their widows do not marry, but during 
widowhood they do not give up wearing the nosering and other 
ornaments until, in their old age, they shave the head. They burn 
their dead. Breaches of caste rules were formerly punished by fine 
or excommunication, but of late tho authority of the caste has 
decayed and the members are allowed to do much as they please. 

Koshtis, or weavers, are returned as numbering forty-nine souls 
and as found in Karjat, Kalyan, and Bhiwndi. Besides as weavers 
they work as cloth sellers, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They 
are divided into Salis, Koshtis, Devangs, Hatgars, and Juners. 
Their commoner surnames are Godshe, Thipre, Parshe, Bhanddri, 
Kudal, and Vhaval. Some look and dress like Mardthds, and others 
Kke high-caste Hindus. Except Hatgars and Devangs almost all 
eat flesh. They are a religious class and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the men of the caste. They send their boys to school 
and are fairly off. i 

RangXbis, or dyers, are returned as numbering twelve souls and 
as found only in Sdlsette. 

RAuls are returned as numbering twenty-two souls and as found 
in Sdlsette and Bassein. They weave strips of coarse cloth and cot 
tape. Another branch of the same class are wandering players 
and beggars. They are known as Rdul Gosdvis and are said to have 
formerly been the Lingdyat priests of the Mahddev Kolis.^ • . 
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Sangaes, returned as numbering twenty-nine souls^ are a Mar&tlH 
speaking people. They are dirty and untidy, but hardworking and 
well-behaved. They weave and sell blankets, and work as day- 
labourers. They live in thatched huts, and except a metal dish and 
water pot, their vessels are of earth. They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Their daily food is rice and millet bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables, costing about 3d. (2 annas) a head. They sit on 
blaifkets and each dines from a separate dish. At their casta 
feasts cakes and molasses, costing 6cZ. (4 annas) a head, are their 
chief dish. At home the men wear a loincloth, and out-of-doors, a 
wai&tcloth, jacket, and turban. The women wear the ordinary 
Maraiha robe and bodice. On high days they put on fresh clothes 
and a few wear silk. Both men and women weave blankets, and 
the men occasionally move about selling them. When a child is 
one or two years old the goddess Safi is worshipped. A girl ia 
married as soon as the parents c‘an afford the expense, and as a 
«ruIo the ceremony is performed without the help of a Brdhman.. 
Thoy bury their dead calling in a Jangam or Lingd^t priest. 
They allow widow marriage. They are Hindus, worshipping the 
usual Hindu gods and keeping images of Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Mhasoba, and Munjoba m their houses They employ both Brahmans 
and Jangams as priests. They keep the usual fasts and feasts 
and have no headman, their social disputes being settled by a 
meeting of the men of the caste. They send their boys to school, 
but <ire a poorly paid and somewhat depressed caste. 

Sai 18 , weavers, are returned as numbering fifty-nine souls and as 
found ill Kaly^n, Panvel, Bhiwndi, and Karjat. Thoy are the same as 
Koshhs. KSdlis say that they came from Phaltan in theDeccan in search 
of work. They have no bub-divioions. Their commonest surnames 
are Blidgvat, Kirpe, Ghote, Kamble, Hagvane, Amburle, Ohopde, 
Vaidya, Pavle, and Dhoro, They look like high-caste Hindus and 
speak Marathi. Thoy live in substantial and well kept houses. 
Thoy cat rice, pulse, vegetables, fish, mutton, and fowls, and drink 
liquor. The men dress like Brdbmans and the women wear the full 
Maratha robe and bodice. Most of them weave womon^s robes of 
cotton, and sell them either wholesale to cloth merchants or retail to 
private buyers. They are paid from 4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 3) the piece, 
which repr(‘sents a daily wage of about Od. (4 as.). Their work is 
steady in tlic fair season, but during the rains it is almost at a 
standstill Their women and children from the age of seventeeii 
help the men in preparing yam for the loom. They do not work in 
silk, but in Bhiwndi some of them weave blankets. They keep the 
usual Hindu holidays and worship the ordinary Hindu gods. Their 
disputes are settled at a meeting of the men of the caste. 

Telis, or oilmen, are returned as numbering 1016 souls and as 
found over the whole district except in Bassein, Mahim, and 
Bahanu. Like Talheri Kunbis in appearance, and speech, their 
habits are dirty, and though hardworking and orderly, they 
are unthrifty and most of them in debt. Their houses are Iw 
Kunbis^ houses. They breakfast early in the morning, dine at noon 
when they take a nap for an hour or two, and sup at nine. Their 
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Ibod is like Kunbi^s food and their caste feasts cost them from Chapter III. 
£4 to £5 (Bs.40-Rs.50). The men wear the loincloth, waistcloth, PopxSition. 
jacket and turban, and the women the ordinary Marathi robe and ^ 

Dodice, except that the end of the robe is not drawn back between Manufacturers. 

the legs. They press cocoanuts, sesamum, and the seed of the castor- 

oil plant To distinguish them from the Beni-Israels or Sanv4r Telis^ 

that is Saturday oUmen, they are called Somvdr Telis or Monday 

oilmen, because they do not work on Mondays. Except during the 

rainy season they, are well employed and earn from about 3d. to Is. 

(2-8 as.) a day. Their women help them, and their boys from the 
age of fourteen. When they hire workmen they pay cm from 
l^d. to 3d. (1-2 (T«.) a day. The seed comes from the Deccan or is 
bought in the district from traders. Pew of them have any capital and 
none of them are rich. The Telis sell the oil in their houses or go 
about hawking it. They have no shops. Their family customs ditter 
little from those of Kunbis and other middle class Maratha Hindus. 

On the fifth day after birth they worship the goddess Sati^ and the 
parents name the child. Girls are generally married between ten and 
eleven and boys after sixteen. The boy^s father pays the girl’s father 
from £3 to £3 10s. (Rs. 30 - Ks. 35) or upwards as dowry. They 
marry their widows and do not shave their heads, and except that she 
is not allowed to attend marriage ceremonies a widow is treated in the 
same way as a woman whose husband is alive. They burn their dead. 

Their chief god is Mahadev and their prif'sts are Chitipavan and 
Deshasth Brahmans. They have no headman. Caste disputes are 
settled by the majority of votes at a meeting of the men of the caste. 

The competition of kerosine oil has lowered the price of the local oil 
from 105 . to 8«. (Rs.5-Rs.4) the mmi, and most of the oilmen have 
taken to tillage and labour. A few send their boys to sthoul, but on 
the whole they are at present somewhat depressed. 

Artisans included twelve classes with a strength of 18,546 souls Craftsmen, 
(males 9844, females 8702) or 2*42 per cent of the Hindu population. 

Of these 488 (males 262, females 226) were Beldars, masons ; 96 
(males 49, females 47) Gaundis, masons; 17 (males 9, females 8) 

Jingars, saddlers; 1271 (males 708, females 563) Kils^s, bangle- 
sellers; 56 (male© 33, females 23) Kataris, turners ; 4276 (males 2243, 
females 2033) Kumbhdrs, potters; 3226 (males 1656, females 1570) 

Loh4rs, blacksmiths ; 58 (males 42, females 10) Panchjlls ; 1 93 (males 
109, females 84) Pdtharvats, stone-masons; 2202 (males 11 79, females 
1023) Shimpis, tailors ; 6176 (males 3287, females 2889) Sonars, 
goldsmiths; and 487 (males 267, females 220) Tambats, coppersmiths. 

BiiLDiBS, or stone-cutters, are returned as numbering 488 so ala BeUdra, 

and as found over the whole district except in Bassein and Maliim. 

The men are short, strong, and dark, and wear whiskers and 
mustaches. They speak an incorrect Mardthi out-of-doors, but the 
home speech of some is said to be Giijardti and of others a kind of 
Kdnarese. They are stone-cutters by craft, and are dirty, hardworking 
and hot-tempered. Their houses and food are like those of Kunbis. 

They wear a pair of short tight drawers, chadis, reaching to the 
knee, a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a turban folded in Eunbi 
ImUou ; and their women dress in the ordinary Mar&tha robe and 
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Bometimes wear the bodice. They draw one end of the robe over the ; 
head. Social disputes are settled by the men of the caste. They 
do not send their boys to school or seem likely to take to new 
but, on the whole, ai*e well-to-do and well employed. ^ 

^WATTNDis, masons, are returned as numbering 96 souls and as found > 
at Bassein, Vdda,.and Bhiwndi. They work as labourers, and when/ 
any building is going on as masons. They resemble Mar^th&s in 
food, dress, religion and customs, and are a poor people. 

JiNOAKS, or saddlers, are returned as numbering seventeen souls and 
as found in Bassein and Karjat. They are also called Kdranjkars and 
Dalsingars, or fountain makers and makers of military ornaments. 
FfKim of them claim to be Somvanshi Kshatris, but they are 
generally supposed to rank with Chdmbhars or leather workers.^ 
They telieve that they came from the Deccan in search of work. 
Their commonest surnames are Kamle, Amle, Manorkar, Bundarkar,. 
and Jejurkar. There is nothing peculiar in their appearance. They 
6 speak more like Brahmans than Shudras. Both among men and 
women there is much^ariety in their dress, some wearing turbans 
like Kunbis, and like them rolling the waistcloth round the middle, 
sometimes double and sometimes single. Others dress like Brahmans. 
Among their women some pass part of the skirt of the robe between 
tho legs and make it fast behind. They eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. They follow many callings, casting metal, carving stones, 
painting, li^iking figures of clay and cloth, piercing metal and 
paper plates, carving wood, and repairing boxes and padlocks. They 
are hard workers and self-reliant ; few of them ever beg. Their 
staple food is rice, pulse, and vegetables. The child is named by 
its parents on tho fifth day, the name being chosen by a Brahman 
priest. Their religious ceremonies are the same as those of other 
Mardtha Hindus, and Brahman priests officiate at their houses. 
They have no headman and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
men of the caste. They send their boys to school. They seem to 
adapt themselves more readily than other craftsmen to changes in 
fashion and workmanship, but are not prosperous. 

KAsars are returned as numbering 1271 souls and as found over 
the Avhole district. They are clean and neat and dress like Maratha 
Brahmaus. They speak MarAfchi and deal in glass and wax bangles. 
Thoir chief god is Khandoba. They send their boys to school and 
are well off. 

KatAris, or wood-turners, are returned as numbering fifty-six 
souls and as found in Kalyan, Bhiwndi, Shdihdpur, Dahiinu, and 
PanvcL Their home tongue is Gujarati, but with others they use 
incorrect Marathi. They are clean, hardworking, and hospitable. 
They work with the lathe, turning the legs of tables, cots and cradles, ^ 
and making wooden beads. They own one-storied brick-built and 
tile-roofed houses with a veranda as a workshop, and a cook room, , 
sitting room, and bed room. They have generally a servant to help , 
them in their work. Their staple food is rice bread and fish, and 
on holidays they eat mutton and fowls. On the fifth day after 


^ Not long ago, a Poona Jingar charged a barber with defamation becanse he r 
reused to shave him. The charge was aisiniBBed, 
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the birth of a child the goddess 8aii is worshipped, and friends 
and relations are foastod. On the twelfth day the child is laid in 
the cradle and named by the nearest female relation. Boys are girt 
with the sacred thread between sovren and eight. Girls are 
between eight and ten, and boys between fifteen and 
Their social disputes are settled by the opinion of majority of 
the men of the caste. They send their boys to ^sinool and are 
fairly prosperous. 

KumbhAks, or potters, are returned jis numbering 4276 souls and 
as found over the whole district. They arc divided into Gujaratis and 
Marathis. They are hardworking, sober, and good tempered. 
They make water vessels ghagars, chafing dishes ''hygdi , ^es 
for heating water pa wto'yaw.^i, small pots taxua, largo jars for storiaf, 
grain or water pa mis, platters jogli.% tiles hauls and koius, and 
bricks ri^as. They get earth from fields, paying the ownei fi*um 46*. 
to 10/f. (Us, 2 -Us. 5) for about five months’ use oi the field. They 
buy fuel for their kilns from Kunbi or Kathkari hawkei*s. They sell 
the pots either in their own villages or take them to the nearest town. ' 
All classes buy from them, aud their prices vary from {d. to 6d, 
(1 piV-4 as.) a piece. The tdes are sold at l,s*. to 8s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4) 
and the bricks at Gaj. to 12s\ (Rs. 3-Ks. (>) tlio thousand. The 
prices do not vary, l^heir working hours aj‘e irom six lo eight in 
the morning and from two to six in the eveuiug. The women, 
and children from the age of ton, help the men in their work. 
Most of them live in (hatched huts with r(*ed and baafiboo walls, 
cooking, sleeping, and sitting in onc-fouHli part of the house and 
giving up the rest to their cat lie, tools, and poultry. Except a f t w 
uiotal pots their vessels are of clay. TJieir daily food is udehni, 
varl, rice, pulse, ve'getablcs, and fish. A caste feast c(»bts about 
i\d. (3 auaas) a head. Among the Gujanit Kninbhars the men 
wear trousers, a waistcoat, and a piece of cloth folded round the 
head, and the womcni petticoats ,iiid bodices tied at the back. I’he 
Maralha Kumbhdrs dress like the cultivating Kunbis, the men m 
a loincloth, waisiclotli and turban, and the women in the ordinary 
robe and bodice. The men pass their time in making earthen pots, 
the women in household work, and the children in helping their 
fathers. On the fifth day after tlie birth of a child thej perform 
some religious rites, and feast their friends and relations on boiled 
peas vatfine, small cako.s of rice flour mnthi, and liquor. They keep 
awake the whole night that the goddess Saii may not carry <‘i. 
the child. In the second or third month they pay a barbor from 
l^c?. to 6d. (1 -4 unuas) to shave the eliild^s head, and about 
(Rs. 2) are spent in treating their neighbours to molasses Bovs 
are generally married between fifteen and twenty and girls bi'tween 
ten and fifteen, but sometimes not until they are twenty and over. 
After a death the members of the family monra for ton day-, and 
on the olovonth, the chief mourner performs funeral rites. They 
allow and practise widow marriage. 

Among the lower classes Kumblidrs, perhaps from their dkill in 
playing the tambourine, are favourit»e mediums for con&ulting the 
spirits of the dead. When a Kunb' dies at a distance from hia 
relations a Kumbhar performs his funeral, the rite being known as 
B 310—18 
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the potter’s obsequies, kumhhdr hriya. While the rites are being 
performed a musical instrument, like a tambourine, is played and 
some verses sung, when one of the Kunbis present becomes 
possessed by the spirit of the dead and tells the cause of his death 
and what hiff wishes are. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and 
keep images of Khandoba, Bahiri, and Bhavani, in their houses. 
Their priests are Maratha Brfihmans whose services are required at 
marriages and deaths. They keep the same fasts and feasts as 
other Hindus. They have an hereditary headman who settles social 
disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. ' The offender is 
fined, and if he refuses to pay the fine, is put out of caste. When 
the fine the members of the caste are treated to liquor. 

They do not send thoir boys to school and are a poor class, though 
the demand for their wares is steady. 

LohArs, or blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 3226 souls and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Gujaratis 
and Marathi s, and are a dirty, idle, and intemperate people. They 
^ live in thatched huts, use earthen pots, and have neither servants 
nor cattle. They eat fish and flesh and drink spirituous liquors. 
Their staple food is rice and rice bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
On feast days they drink to excess, and their dishes are wheat 
^ ''^akos and sugar balls. When the whole caste is asked to a feast 
the cost varies from £4 to £5 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 50). Among Gujardt 
LohArs the men wear trousers or a waistcloth, a waistcoat, and a 
cloth folded round their heads, and the women petticoats and 
bodices tied behind. Among the Maratha Lohars the men wear a 
vro'stcloth, and a cap or turban, and the women the Maratha robe 
and bodice. On great occasions they wear silk-bordered robes. 
They worship the ordinary Hindu gods but have no images in their 
houses. On great occasions they employ Brdhmans to officiate in 
their houses, the Gujaratis calling Gujarat and the Mardthis 
calling Manltha Brahmans. Social disputes are settled by the 
majority of votes at a meeting of the men of the caste. Their 
craft is falling on account of the large importation of tools and 
other articles of European hardware. Few send their boys to 
school, 'rhey have taken to day-labour and to field work, and are 

the whole a falling people. 

Panciials are returned as numbering fifty-eight souls and as 
found in Karjat, Shah^lpur, Bhiwndi, and vSAlsette. 

Pathabvats, literally grind-stone pdti, and rolling pin varvanti, 
makers, are returned as numbering 193 souls and as found over 
the whole district except in Bassein and Mahim. They speak 
Marathi, and besides making grinding stones, rolling pins and hand 
mills, work as stone masons and carvers. Their houses and their 
food, are like those of Kunbis. The men wear a loincloth at home, 
and out-of-doors, a short waistcloth, a jacket, and a small turban. 
Their women dress in the full Mar^,tha robe and bodice, 

Shimpis, or tailors, are returned as numbering 2202 souls and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Namdevs ^ and 


' The Ndmdevs are called from the saint N^dev who lived about the middle df 
the thirteenth century. 
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Konkanis^ who eat together but do not intermarry. Both- are dark 
and speak Mardthi with a somewhat peculiar accent. Clean, 
orderly, sober, unthrifty, and hospitable, their hereditary craft 
of trading in cloth and sewing is followed by the members of 
both sub-divisions. They work from six to ten in fiie morning 
and from twelve to six in the evening. They make and sell coats, 
waistcoats, shirts, trousers, and caps. Their charges depend to a 
great extent on the cloth that is used. A ready made coat of 
middle quality sells for 2s. (Re. 1), a waistcoat for 95. (6 as.}, a shirt 
for Is. (8 as.), a ^air of trousers for 9d. (6 as.), and a cap for Qd. 
(4 cw.). If the cloth is supplied by the customer, the sewing 
charges are for a coat 7^d. (5 ' as.), for a waistcoat (2^ as.), 
for a pair of trousers 3d. (2 as.), for a shirt 3Jd. (2 J as.), and for a 
cap 3d. (2 as.). In this way they make from 12^. to 16s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) 
a month. Their women and their boys of twelve years and over 
help them. If they are good workers, boys are paid monthly 
from Is. to 2s. (Sas.-Ro. 1) besides food; if not good workers 
they are only fed by their employer. If food is not given, a 
boy is generally paid from 8«. to 10s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 5) a month. The 
cloth is bought from clothsellers either at their shops or in the 
market. They keep ready made clothes in stock. They own one- 
storied mud and brick-built houses with a front veranda, where 
both men and women sib sewing; inside there is a dining room, 
a sitting room, and a sleeping room. They eat fish and flesh, 
and drink liquor generally in the evening. Their ^Feasts cost 
them from 9d. to lO^d. (6-7 as.), and their holiday dinners from 
4ld. to 6d. (3-4 as.) a head. The men wear a waistcloth, 
sbouldercloth, coat and Maratha-Brdhman turban, and the women 
the ordinary Maratha robe and bodice. Their chief household gods 
are Khandoba and Bahiri. The use of sewing machines has much 
reduced the demand for their work. Their boys go to school and 
they appear to be a declining people. 

SonAbs, or goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 6176 souls 
and as found in all large villages. Their surnames are Pitale, Hate, 
Murkute, and Ghos41kar, Of middle height and rather slenderly 
built, they are brownish in colour and have round well-featurod 
faces. They speak Marathi. They are clean, persevering and 
patient, but proverbially unscrupulous and crafty.^ They make 
common gold and silver ornaments ® but do not set gems or do 
other fine work, and a few serve as writers. As goldsmiths 


* One MarAthi proverb runs, *Sondr, shimpi, hulharni, dpa, ht/a chanuhdnchi sangai 
mho re hdpa^ that is, * Tho goldsmith, tailor, clerk, and LingAyat clothsellur, with 
these four have nothing to do, my friend.* Another rans, *Sondr dni kondcha hondr^* 
l^at is, * Whose (friena) will a goldsmith be !* 

* The names of the articles they make are, clwndmkor, kevda, ndg^ Icetak, 
rdkMi, sesfuly mudy gotuley ^hulbore, leap, odlia, miujdya, IcArdu, Icarnfvly kidA, 
lavmga, nathy mani, biiuliy bijavrUy chandraeuryay wangalstUray Hk, tdmVipoty JondhlU 
pot, thusif kanthay poUahaniy chinchetyay chandrahdry pvdhfdchimdl , jav^himd\ 
drparrevdidchimdly kerle, mohovy gof-hdjuhandy vdkhi, patHchya ndgmodichyay vela, 
pdtlya, got, hangnitodey hditgdya, kainharpetay toniiay gendy mdaolyay virodya, 

koddarakadiy pochi, gof, kanUhi, pmpali»dn, dasar^gvle, dngthyay jodti, 
pavUrak, ahirpej, and lode. 
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they earn from to 25, (4 as* - Re. 1) a day. They generally 
own one-storied mud and brick-built houses with tiled roofs and 
verandas outside for a shop, and have a good supply of copper and 
brass veis^ls. Some of them own cattle. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. Their daily food is rice and pulse, and fish when 
they can get it. On holidays they generally spend about 25. (Re. 1) 
on a dish of rice-flour balls and liquor. The men’s in-door dress 
is a waistcloth ; out-of-doors, a turban folded in Brahman fashion 
and a shouldercloth ; on festive occasions a waistcloth with silk 
border, a coat, waistcoat, turban, shouldercloth, *and shoes. The 
dress of their women, both* at home and abroad, is the ordinary 
MarAtha robe and bodice. On high days both men and women 
wear rich clothes. The men spend their time in their workshops, 
and the women in attending to household duties. Either on the 
fifth or sixth day after the birth of a child, the goddess Bati is 
worshipped and near relations feasted. On the twelfth day the 
^ child is put in the cradle and named. The thread ceremony is 
performed with full Bnihman rites before the boy is ten years of age. 
Girls are married between nine and ten, and boys between fifteen 
and twenty. A hundred years ago widow marriage was common 
among Sonars. It Inas since been discontinued though cases still 
occasionally occur. They claim to be Brahmans, calling themselves 
Daivadnya Bnlhmans and assorting that they rank as Brdhmans 
higher than Deshasths or Koukanasths. They worship all Hindu 
gods and goddesses, A peculiar article of their creed is hatred for 
the saint Agastya. This liate is so keen that they will not touch 
the agastya tree, Aschynomcnc grandillora, or its flower, and disliko 
bathing in the sea, because Agastya is said to have once swallowed 
it. On ordinary occasions they call their own Brahmans who are 
generally known as Sonar Bhats, but on great occasions, as at 
marriages, they usually seek the aid of Koiikanasth or Deshasth 
priests. Social disputes are settled by the majority of votes at 
a meeting of the men of the caste. They send their boys to 
school and are a steady class, on the whole prosperous and well 
employed. 

TAmbats, or coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 487 souls 
and as found over the whole district except in Mdhim, Dahanu, 
Vada, and Bhiwndi. They are a Marathi speaking people and like 
Sondrs claim to be Daivadnya Brdhmans. Their commonest 
surnames are Godambe, Tribhuvne, Vaglane, Dandekar, Samel, 
Shringiri, and Vdkdc. They arc clean, hardworking, and well- 
bv^caved, and make vessels of copper, brass and tin.^ They own 
dwellings one or two stories high with walls of brick and tile roofs, 
and with a large veranda outside which is used as a workshop. Their 
housel3 are well supplied with metal vessels, bedding, carpets, and 
cattle. They eat fish and flesh, their daily food being rice, split 
■ and vesretables. They dine in silk waistcloths, each 


^ The names of the chief articles are, kdnde, ghdgri, pdtekp ogrdli, pardtft^ 
Utpdi, gadve, panchpdtri, pali, top, 'ghmgdl, dabfi, karande, bagunga, vdtya, kadai^ 
vtlnt, tava, tdyatai, tdmhnc, tdie, k(dtha, zdra, itohore, and jamb. 
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eating off a separate dish. Their feasts cost them from 6d. to Is, Qd. 
(4-12 annas) a head. The men dress in a waisfccloth, coat, waistcoat 
and turban, and the women in the full Maratha robe and bodice* 
Their boys are invested with the sacred thread before they are ten. 
Girls are married before they are ten and boys between fifteen and 
twenty. Their widows do not marry. They worship all Hindu gods 
especially the goddess K^li. They have Brahman priests to officiate 
in their houses. From the competition of European copper and 
brass sheets, the coppersmiths have lost much of their former trade 
and income. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, and have images 
of their gods in their houses. They settle social disputes at a 
meeting of the men of the caste. They send their boys to school 
but are not prosperous. 

Players included four classes with a strength of 764 souls (males 
463, females 301) or 0*09 per cent of the Hindu population. Of the 
whole number 163 (males 107, females 56) were Bhats, bards; 

8 (males 6, females 2) Bhorpis, mimics ; 51 (males 36, females 15)* 
Ghadses, singers; and 542 (males 314, females 228) Guravs, temple 
servants. 

BhAts are returned as numbering 163 souls and as foirid in 
Panvel, Vada-, Murbad, and Salsotte. Tliere are now very few in 
the district, and those apparently degraded ranking with Mhars and 
attending Mhar weddings. 'J’hey are said to have come from 
Shivgeh in Nasik. They eat all meats except beef and flrink liquor. 
They worship Mahadev, and go about begging and playing the 
drum and fiddle. A feast Is given on the fifth day after a birth and 
the child is named by a Brahman. They marry when they have tho 
means, spending from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 - Its. 60) of which £2 to 
£2 10^?. (Rs. 20 -Rs. 25) are paid to tho giiTs fiithor, I'hey do not 
call in a Brahman and perform tlieir own cei’cmony. Some bury and 
some burn. Those that bury lay the head to the south and the feet 
to the north, 

Bhorpis, or Bauitrupis, that is the many- faced, are returned as 
numbering eight souls and as found only in Kalyan. They gel th-^ir 
name from acting in such characters as a deity, a saint, a Ecmal© 
devotee of the god Khandoba, a milkmaid, a messenger, and a woman 
in labour. They also act tho part of certain animals as monkeys. 
They speak and look like Marathsls, and arc wandering beggars and 
players. They carry no clothes or other stage property, but one day 
come dressed as a god, tbe next as a milkmaid, and again as a seer. 
The last of the characters is generally tho female devotee who cf ’.’es 
with a vessel to gather money. The number of these reprctoentatians 
is not fixed. When done 'with one town they begin in another. 
They are excellent dancers and sing( 3 rs. Some of them are eunuchs. 
In house, food, dress and religion, they do not differ from Mai'ath4s. 
They suffer from the competition of Brilhmans and other actors, and 
are not prosperous. 

Ghadses are returned as numbering fifty-one souls and as found 
only inKarjat and Panvel. Their surnames are Sdluuke, Jadhav, 
PovAr, More, Davde, and Bhosle, In appearance, spc^och, dress. 
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cliaracter and customs, they are Mar&thas. They are players and 
singers and earn but a scanty living. 

Guravs are retunied as numbering 542 souls and as found 
over tho wh6lo district except in Vada. They speak Marathi. * 
They aro clean in their habits and are good musicians. They serve 
at the shrines of the village gods, and live on the villagers’ offerings 
of food and grain. They live in thatched huts, have copper and 
brass vessels, and own cows and oxen. They do not eat flesh and 
their staple food is rice and pulse. The cost of tjieir feasts varies 
from 1 Os. to £1 (Rs. 5 -Rs. 10). They dress in a waistcloth, coat and 
turban, and the women wear the ordinary MarAtha bodice and robe. 
They have no clothes in store. Some wear the sacred thread. 
Their. chief god is Shiv. They ask,Drahmans to perform their 
religious ceremonies. They have no community and earn a very 
scanty living. They do not send their boys to school. 

Servants included three classes with a strength of 5358 souls 
f (males 2844, females 2514) or 0‘69 per cent of the Hindu population. 

Of these 861 (males 453, females 4(18) were Akarniashes, bastards ; 
31*57 (males 1857, females 1 GOO) Nh4vis, barbers; and 1 040 (males 
534, females 506) JWits, washermen. 

Akarmashes, or baatards,.also called Kadus, Sindes, and Lekavales 
are returned as numbering 861 souls, and as found over the whole 
district except in Maliim and MiirbM, Tho name Akarmashes 
probably mfians eleven mdshds, that is one mdsha short of the full 
tola} Kadus moaning bitter, are the offspring of female slaves as 
distinguished from sweet, the offspring of married women ; 
Sindos children of fornication from sindalhi fornication, and 
Lekavales children of slave girls. They are divided into asah, 
regular, that is those bom of a Maratha woman by either a Brdhman or 
a Maratha father, and hama^als, or irregular, those born of a Maratha 
woman in the keeping of a man of any other caste. In former times 
well-to-do Marathas presented their sons-in-law with a woman of the 
Kunbi caste, who went with the bride to the bridegroom’s house, and 
h er ( hil dren were termed A karmdsh es. They were formerly househol d 
sla\ es. Since slavery has been abolished they are free to do what 
they choose. The men are generally thin, weak, and rather good- 
looking, wearing mustaches, top-knots, and sometimes whiskers. 
They speak Marathi, and ai’e clean and sober, though idle 
and fond of dross. They are shopkeepers, masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, husbandmen, day labourers, and house servants. The 
well-to-do live in houses of brick and stone with tiled roofs, and the 
pool m huts thatched with straw and with reed walls. Their 
staple food is ndchii, vari, rice, tur, vegetables and fish, and they 
sometimes eat the flesh of goats, sheep and fowls, and drink liquor. 
Their public feasts which are chiefly of rice-flour balls and cakes, 
cost them from £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 -Rs. 25) for every hundred 
guests, and their holiday dinners cost them 6d. (4 annas) a head. 
The men wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, a coat and a three-cornered 


' R&o S4heb Bliavtod>o Vishnu, MtimlatdAr of Pen. 
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Mardtha turban, and the women the ordinary Maratha robe and 
bodice. The girls of this class are given in marriage to boys of the 
class whose mothers are of the same caste as the girl’s father. They 
either bury or burn their dead, and allow their widom to marry. 
They are either Bhdgvats or Smarts, and employ Maratha Brahman 
priests to whom they show much respect. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu fasts and feasts. There has been no recent change in their 
beliefs or practice. Social disputes are settled at a meeting of the 
men of the caste. They do not send their boys to school, but 
most of them have constant though poorly paid employment. 

NhAvis, or barbers, are returned as numbering 3457 souls and as 
found over the whole district. They belong to two classes, Konkania 
and Qhatis or highlanders, that is Doccanis, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. Both have the same surnames, the commonest 
being Sant, Tupe, and Vyavd^hilre. They are a quiet orderly clafes, 
famous for their love of talking. They are barbers and musicians. 
They live in one-storied brick-walled houses with tiled roofs. They* 
sometimes keep cattle and fowls, 1%ey eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Their daily food is rice, rice bread, vegetables, and fish 
curry. On holidays they prepare cakes which cost thorn from od. to 
4i(i. (2-3 as.) ahead, and on their caste dinners they generally spend 
from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30). In-doofs the men wear a loincloth, 
and out-of-doors, a waistcl6th, a jacket or coat, and a Maratha 
turban. The women wear the Maratha- robe and bodice. On 
the fifth day after a birth the goddess Sail is worshipped, and 
relations and friends are presented with betelnut and leaves. On 
the twelfth day the child is laid in the cradle for tho first time 
and given a name. Boys are generally married between fifteen and 
twenty and girls between ton and twelve. The ceremony lasts for 
four days. They allow widow marriage. They worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods and seldom have images in their houses. Their priests 
are Maratha Brahmans. They keep tho ordinary Hindu fasts and 
feasts and settle their social disputes at meetings of tho men of 
the caste. They do not send their boys to school and none of 
them have risen to any high position. Still they are on tho whole 
prosperous. There are also some Gujardt Nhavis, but they stay tor 
only three or four years and then go home. 

Parits, or washermen, are returned as numbering 1040 souls and 
as found over the whole district. They are either Konkanis or 
Deccanis, both of whom have the same surnames of which tho 
commonest are Temkar, Chevulkar, Shirg^ivkar, and Pcithankar, 
They resemble Kunbis in appearance and speak Mai’athi 
are clean, hardworking, orderly, and hospitable. Their hereditary 
work is washing clothes. But they do not wash the clotlies of 
Mhdrs, Mangs, Chambh^s or Dheds, who wash their own clothes. 
They wash outside the village in some river or pond, and are paid 
|d. (J awia) for washing a coat and |d. (J a^ina) for washing 
smaller clothes, or at double this rate if the clothes are new. They 
are paid in cash or grain when they bring back the clothes, monthly, 
or once a year. The women and children help the men in their 
work Besides washing they work as field labouiers. Their 
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, liouses are like those of Kunbis, and they keep a bullock or two to 
carry the clothes. Except that the men wear a loose white turban, 
they differ little from Kimbis either in food or dress. As a rule 
they dress in their customers’ clothes, and when asked the reason, 
say that clothes cannot bo well washed till they are well soiled* 
They worship the ordi^ry Hindu gods and keep the usual fasts and 
feasts. Their household gods are Bahiri, Khandoba, Vagjai, and 
K^lkai, whom they worship occasionally. They have Maratha 
Brahman priests and settle their disputes at a meeting of the men 
of the caste. They do not send their boys to school or try to rise to 
a higher position, still they have good employment and on the whole 
are prosperous. 

Shepherds included four classes with a strength of 2711 souls 
(males 14G7, females 1244) or 0-B5 per cent of the Hindu 
popuh^w. Of these 402 (males 21G, females 18G) were Bharvads; 
1089/^aZ^.^8, females 451 ) Dhaugars ; 1157 (males 571, females 
-^5^&?es 2844,^^.^ 'hi (males 42, females 21) Kanddas. 

implies «(]s, are returned as numbering 402 souls 

Bearvads, exccpt in Bassein, VMa, 

and as tound over tUo' ,i ' . v i iir 

Mu -^iad, and Salsotto. They speak 

out-of-doors. I'hey arc a people of dirty habits, living; lu thatcuea 
buts, ea-ting fisb and flesb and drinking liquor. They do not touch 
one another while eating. The men wear a wiiistcloth, jaoket, and ^ 
Maratha tiffhan, and the women the Gujarati robe and bodice. ' 
The men spend their time in gra/.iiig and tending their flocks, and 
the women in looking after household affairs. Ihoy allow widow 
marriage cud worship the ordinary Hindu gf>ds, hut have no images 
in their houses. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, and there 
has been no recent change in their beliefs or practice. 

Dhanqaks, or shepherds, are returned as numbering 1 089 souls 
and as found over the whole district except in Dalianu and Vada. 
They are larger and hotter looking than any of the other hill tribes. 
Their story is that their forefathers came fi-om the Dcccan and were 
shepherds, till they found that the sheep did not stand the damp 
cold of the soiith-wcst monsoon. They are divided into Khutekari 
Dhangars who make blankets, Gavli Dhaugars who keep cows and 
baffaloes and sell them and their milk and butter, and Mendhe 
Dhaugars who are shepherds and goatherds. They eat together 
but do not intermarry. The commonest surnames are Ambade, 
Gore, Dhebo, Jhore, Kokre, and Kharado. They aro dark and 
dirtyj but hospitable and well-behaved. They have a great name 
for their skill in foretolliiig rain and other changes of weather. 
In house, dress and food, they differ little from Kunbis. They marry 
their children between five and fifteen, and allow their widows to 
marry. They bury thoir dead, a few raising tombs over their 
graves. Among some of thorn the funeral rites are performed near 
a stream or a pond by Kumbhars, who are given either a cow or 1,0*. 
(Rs. 5) in cash, others employ Lingdyat priests who are said to have 
come with their forefathers from the Deccan, and a third set are 
said to employ Brdhmans. Their gods are Khandoba, Takdi^ 
Jauai, and Mhasoha. They also worship the village gods. ■ 
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Oavlis^ or oowteepers, are returned as numbering 1157 souls and 
as found over the whole district except in Bassein^ M&him, D&hanu^ 
and Murbdd, They are divided into Dabholis and Chevlis. Among 
the Dabholis the commonest surnames are^ Pavdr, Bherre^ Patkar, 
S&vle^ Gh&tval, Mfthddik, Giyakar^ XhedekaTj Karanjkar, Kilje, 
Gbogle^ Dhage, Darge and S^gle, and /among the Chavlis^ 
Vidval, Ghosalkar, Mhaitar, P^ge, Barad/ and Shingrut. They 
look like Mardthas and speak Marathi. They are dirty in their 
habits, but hardworking, orderly and thrifty. Some are 
husbandmen, others keep cattle in towns and sell milk and curds. 
Their houses are of mud and stone, and they have a good store 
of brass vessels. The men wear a waistcloth and the women a robe 
and bodice. Out-of-doors they wear blankets and turbans, and 
seldom shoes. Their food is rice, split pulse, pulse, and vogecabie^. 
They eat from brass dishes two or three from the same dish. On 
feast days their special dishes cost about 4^(2. (8 annas) a head. 
On these occasions they eat by themselves each party bringing th8!r 
own dish. On the fifth day after a birth they have a ceremony called 
pachvi, when the mother fasts in the name of the goddess Sati^ 
and on the twelfth they have another called hdrse. In the 
evening a winnowing fan with five rui leaves stuck to it, is placed 
leaning against the wall in the motheris room, and on the leaves 
are drawn pictures of the goddess SaU, Near the fan is placed a 
grind stone pdta, and on it five lighted rice-flour lamps, a cocoanut, 
betelnut and leaves, cooked ^ram and vdl, and rice flour cakes 
mutki. After these have been worshipped, the guests and the 
household are presented with pulse cakes ghugryds, and the brows 
and hands of five married women are rubbed with red powder Icunku, 
and turmeric halady flowers are put on their heads, and they aro 
worshipped. The mother now breaks her fast. Next day the goddess 
and her offerings are thrown into a stream or pond. Boys aro 
generally married between fifteen and twenty, and girls before they 
reach womanhood. The earliest age at which children are married 
is four in the case of girls and five in the case of boys. They either 
bury or bum their dead and allow widow marriage. They worship 
all the Hindu gods especially the god Krishna, but tb;jy do not hold 
their priests in much respect. They keep the ordinary Hindu 
.&sts and feasts. There has been no recent change in their beliefs 
\or practice. They have no headman and settle social disputes at a 
aeeting of the men of the caste. Caste authority has not gro’ivn 
weaker. They are a steady class and do not send their children la 
school, 

KAnAd^, returned as numbering sixty-throe souls, are divided 
into Lingayats, Hatkars, and Tilvars. They are graziers, found :n 
MokhAda and ShAhApur. They speak KAnareso among themselves. 
Most of them belong to Ahmednagar or NAsik, and como to Th^na 
for the fair-season grazing. But some are settled in the district, 
ux%d one at least holds the office of village headman. The marriage 
day is settled by a BrAhman, and turmeric is rubbed on the bodies 
of both the boy and the girl at their respective houses ; a booth is 
set up. and a dinner given. On the marriage day a clot^ is held 
B 310^19 ^ 
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^ across the micldle of the booth. The boy stands on one sidet^nd thi 
girl on the other. Taking the girl's closed hands into his, the boy 
keeps holding her hand until a calf which has been tied s^arate 
from its mother is let loose, and begins to drink its mother's milk; 
Immediately the guosts clap their hands, crying Ha/r / Ear ! the 
cloth is pulled to one side and the marriage is completed. They 
bury their dead with the head to the south, and with a copper ot 
silver coin in the mouth. Their chief gods are Khanderdo and 
Somdev, and their great religions festival is cocoanut-day. 

Fishers and Sailors included six classes with a strength of 
27,093 souls or 3*53 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 
2087 (males 1119, females 968) wore Bhois, river fishers; 280 
(males 209, females 71) Kharvis, sailors; 3051 (males 1749, females 
1302) Machhis, sea-fishors; 10,718 (males 5396, females £322) 
Mdngclda: 2957 (males 1274, females 1683) Mitne Mdchhifl, and 
about 8000 other Kolis. 

Bhots are returned as numbering 2087 souls and as found over 
the whole district except in Mahiin, Dahanu, and Murbdd. They are 
divided into Kharc or salt water, and Gode or fresh water, Bhois, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. They speak incorrect Mardthi, 
and are hardworking and stingy. They are said formerly to have 
been palanquin-bearers, but they now live by fishing with nets. 
They live in small crowded thatched huts that smell strongly of fish. 
Their daily food is rice and split pulse, dried fish, and occasionally 
mutton. They drink spirituous liquor. Their caste dinners cost 
them 3d. (2 as.) a head. The men wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
a woollen sleeveless jacket and a cap, or occasionally a turban, worth 
altogether about 4.s*. (Rs. 2). The women wear the ordinary .Mardtha 
robe ctnd bodice together worth from 2s. to Gs. (Re. 1 - Rs. 3). On the 
third day after^^a birth the goddess Satvdi is worshipped, and on any 
day convenient" to the parents, the child is named by a Brdhman 
astrologer who has been told the day and the hour of its birth. Among 
them girls are married between eight and twelve, and boys between 
sixteen and twenty-five. The girl's father gives the boy's father 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and the boy a turban worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
Castofollows are given a dinner of mutton and pulse cakes, and 
the Brahman priest who officiates gets bs. (Rs» 2-8). Tho 
marriage expenses vary from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 40). 
When a Bhoi dies, a littlo water mixed with sugar is put into 
his mouth and tho body is bathed with cocoanut oil and milk, 
the brow rubbed with tunfieric and red powder, and the body 
carried accompanied by music either to be burned or buried. 
A caste dinner is given on tho twelfth day after death. They 
allow widow marriago. They worship the ordinary Hindu god^, 
but chiefly Khandoba and Bahiri. They have images of their gods 
in their houses^ but worship them on holidays only. Cocoanut-day 
l^iirlipomima (August- September), Gavri (August -September), and 
Shirnga (February -March) are their chief holidays. On Cocoanut- 
day they moot, and, going to the shore, worship the sea. On 
leaving their houses they think it unlucky to meet a Brahman or 9k 
cow. They tr^t their priests who are Br^mans witih great respect. 
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Social disputes are settled by the elders of the caste. They are a 
poor class aiid do not send their boys to school. 

KhAkvis are returned as numbering 280 souls and as found in 
Fanveb M4him, SAlsette, and Kalydn. They speak Gujardti, and 
come as sailors in coasting vessels and work in salt pans. They do 
not bring their families. 

MAcnnis aro returned as numbering 3051 souls and as found in 
BaS8ein^Panvel,Mahim,Dahann, and Shahapur. They speak Gujarati 
at homo and Mardthi out-of-doors, buktheir pronunciation of neither 
language is correct. They are dirty in thoir Imbits and fond of strong 
drink. They fish, let boats on hire, servo as sailors, and labour. 
They live in houses with tiled or thatched roofs and walls of mud or 
unfired brick. Most of them own a few metal vessels. They have no 
cattle. Thoir every day meals aro of rice and fish, Jind their feasts cost 
them from £1 lOd. to £5 (Us. 15 - Us. 50). On holidays they spend 
about 2«. (Ue, 1) on drink. The men wear a waistcloth, a coat and cap, 
and the women a robe and bodice. They worshiy) Milruti, have their 
marriages performed by Urahmans, and keep tho ordinary Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Thoir headman, or jxUil, settles social disputes. 
Caste authority has not diminished of laic years. They are a poor 
class and do not send their boys to school. 

MAngeTjAs are returned as numbering 10,71 8 souls and as found in 
Mdhim, Dahdnu, and Salsetto. They have no sub-divisions, but have 
such surnames as Nijdk, Dhann, Kinhi, Mare, Somte,.Pdgdhar, Naik, 
and Chodhre. Though slim they are strongly made and dark, and do 
not shave the top of the head. They speak Marathi but indistinctly, 
and with the use of many Gujardti words.^ They are hardworking 
but dirty, and neither sober nor thrifty. Like other fishers their 
power of abuse is proverbial.® They are fishermen and coasting 
traders and labourers. Their every day food is nuchiL vari^ and rice, 
but they use fish and flesh and drink liquor. Thfir caste feasts 
are of rice, vegetables, fish and liquor, and cost about 6cZ. (4 as.) a 
bead. On holidays they prepare rice cakes. They live in houses with 
walls of split bamboos plastered with mud and cowdung, and seldom 
have copper or brass vessels. Atlhomo tho men dress in a loincloth, 
and out-of-doors, in a waistcloth, jacket, and rod broadcloth cap* 
On great occasions, instead of a cap, they wear a turban. The women, 
both at home and abroad, wear a bodice and the ordinary Marittha 
robe wound round the waist and thighs, but not so tightly as 
Koli women. They sell tho fish and work as labourora. On 
the twelfth day after a birth they worship tho goddess Satvdi, tho 
ceremony costing about (4 as,), Thoir giids marry between 
eight and fifteen, and their boys between twenty and twenty-fiye. 
No money is paid to the girPs father. Tho time for the celebration 
of a marriage is sunset, and tho priest, a Palshe Brahman, is paid 


Cha^^ 

R^ulatlSti 

KUdnm* 

MdcKtUs, 


MdngeUis',' 


* Thttfl for ‘Whore did you go?’ they aay, * KcUn gela instead of kothe 

gela hoids ; for came they say dih, instead of dh ; for school sJuldi, instep of ; 
wr morning hgdh^ instead of saMli ; and for I lan hungry, mam hhuk ndiigli^ instead 
^malabhukidgli, , 

^ *Tho ohildisa is a phrase ui commem use to desenbe anabmve boy. 
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from 2^. to 3$. (Be.l - Be. 1*8). The cost of a marriage varies from 
£5 to £7 10s. (Es. 50-Rs. 75), They are Smarts, and have no 
images of their gods in their houses. There have been no recent 
changes in their beliefs. They have a headman, pdtil^ who settles 
woirial disputes at caste meetings. They are a poor class and do not, 
'send their boys to school. 

Mitne Machhis are returned as numbering 2957 soulsand as found 
only in Dahdnu. They speak Gujarati at homo and Mar&thi out-of- 
doors. They are honest and hospitable but neither cleanly nor sober. 
They are husbandmen and fishermen . They live in thatched huts with 
walls of reed plastered with mud. They have hardly any furniture but 
earthen pots. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and wild 
hog, and drink liquor. They do not touch one another while dining. 
Their caste feasts cost them from £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 50). On 
holidays they spend about Is. (8 as,) on liquor. They wear a loin- 
cloth, a cap or turban, and a blanket wound round the body. Their 
women wear a robe with one end drawn over their breast and 
back. Widow marriage is allowed. They do not worship Vishnu, 
Shiv, or ? -ther Hindu gods but only Chaitya and Hirva. They 
havtJ no images in their houses and employ no Brahmans or other 
priests to officiate for them. They keep all the Hindu holidays, and 
there has been no recent change in their belief or practice. They 
have a headman, patil, who settles social disputes and punishes the 
breach of tjieir rules by excommunication. They are a poor class 
and do not send their boys to school. 

Son Kolis, that is perhaps the younger or later-come Kolis,^ with 
an estimated strength of 8000 souls, are found chiefly along the coast 
south of the Vaitarna. They are probably a tribe of Kolis who have 
mixed with foreign settlers from beyond the sea. 


They are a^ort sturdy class with powerful shoulders and arms, 
many of them with a strong tendency to fatness. They vary much 
in colour, but on the whole are somewhat fairer than the Kunbis. 
Some of the men have handsome faces, and many of them, 
though coarse featured, have frank and kindly expressions. Many 
of the women when young are comely and good-looking, and on 
festive occasions dress with much neatness and taste. ^Hie men 
wear the top-knot and mustache and some of them whiskers. They 
»liave the head once a fortnight. They speak Mar&thi, but with 
many strange words and so curious an accent that what they say 
to each other is most difficult to make out. They pronounce the 
J as r, I as Z, and n as n. They are hardworking, hospitable, and 
honest, always ready to pay their debts. They are not a saving 
people, being much given^ to drink. They are fishers, sailors, 
husbandmen, and labourers." Their houses do not differ from Kunbi 
houses. Few of them eat the porpoise gdda^ alligator magar, hend 
hesdly whale demmdsajpdkat, mormdsa, maha, vedi, t(yp% minner, kdsne, 
gdja, or mushL Except these all fish are eaten and of other animals 
fowls, goats and sheep, but no wild animals nor any bird except the 


% 9ther deriTations arc from Son red or from Sonag or Son a straDger, 
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brm-yard fowl. On fast days they eat neither fish nor flesh and drink 
no liquor. Their daily food is rice, ndefmi bread, pulse, and fish. 
The men wear a loincloth, and out-of-doors a waistcloth, woollen 
jacket, and a red broadcloth cap. Their women wear a loose longer 
sleeved bodice and tightly wound robe that does not fall lower tluBi 
the knee, 1'hcy have glass bangles on the loft hand only. At ihiw 
weddings the bangles intended for the right hand are consecrated 
and thrown into the sea, the ocean being invoked to take care of tho 
husband and keep tho woman from becoming a widow. Instead of 
these glass bangles they wear silver bangles. Their girls are married 
after they are eighteen and their boys after twenty-two. They burn 
their dead, allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Tlie^^ 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, observe tho usual fasts and feast 
and employ Brd.hmans as their priests. They make pilgrimages to 
Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and Jejuri. Their family gods are 
KhandortLo, Bhavdni, Bhairav, Babdov, Vir, Kdlkai, Cheda, and 
MdrubAi, Tho images of these gods and spirits are kept only in the 
houses of Bomo of the older men of their tribe, whore the rest go* 
daily to worsliip bowing before them and pray for dail / bread and 
raiment. After the prayer the worshipper takes a pinch of turmeric, * 
hhanddr, or ashos, vihliuf, rubs it on his brow, and goes homer 
They have headmen called ptifils, who, along with the iiM‘n of the 
caste, settle social disputes. The head of tho tribe is known as tho 
Vdnh Pdtil^ and lives at Alibag in Kolaba, whence the Thdii.i Ron 
Koiis say they originally canfo. Ho had formerly very great power, 
but his authority has of late declined. Tho village headmen are known 
as his or disciples. A few send their boys to school. Most 

of them have a good market for their fish, and on tho whole are 
well-to-do. 



Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers included ten Lvboiiicw, 
classes with a strength of 18,383 souls (males 958(i, females 8797) o'* 

2'40 per cent of tho Hindu population. Of rhose 13,088 (males 
C472, females CG16) were Bbandaris, palm- juice drawers; 581 (males 
299, females 282) Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 331 (males 2 14, females 
120) Qhdtis; 75 (males 35, females 40) Ghisddis, tinkers ; 15 (males 
8, females 7) Ilalvais, sweetmeat-makers ;1081 (males 523, females 
5G1) KAlans, toddy-drawers; 289 (males 101, females 128) 

Kheftiks, butchers ; 4 (males 2, females 2) Lodliis; 2200 (maJes 
1530, femalos 670) Pardeshis ; and 713 (males 342, female's 371) 

Phudgis. 

BhandAeis, or palm-juico dre^wers, from the Sanskrii manCJb iak Bhanddria, 
a distiller, are returned as numbering 13,088 souls and aM iound 
over tho whole district except in Murbadand Bhiwudi. Phe^ Jie 
said to have been brought from Goa by tho Portu^ui so. Bitr this 
is unlikely, and their own story is that they came to tho Konkaii 
with Bimb. They seem to be Agris with a larger share of 
foreign blood. They are divided into Kirtes, Sindefs, Gavads, and 
Kirpdils, of whom the Sindes and Ga\rads eat together and intermarry. 

The Kirtes draw cocoa-palm juico and are considered tho highest 
division, the GAvads who tap brab-pulms come next, andtiho KirpAls 
aie the lowest. Khpals wore once ChristiaaB, and perhapilfet their 
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name from hriyapdl meaning allowed to mako use of Hindu rites. 
Among Bhanddris the commonest sumames are Surve, Jadhav^ and 
Kadam. They speak Maratlii and are middle-sized^ fairer than Kunbis, 
and good-looking, some of them with very intelligent faces. Many are^ 
remarkably well made and muscular ; their women are fair, short, and 
'^%ood-looking. Their hereditary occupation is palm-juice drawing and 
distilling, but since (1877) the recent rise in the palm tree cess, many 
have become husbandmen and labourers. They live in tiled or thatched 
houses with mud or stone walls, and have a few copper and brass 
vessels and some cattle. They cat fish, the flesh 'of sheep, goats, 
tortoises, and fowls, and drink liquor. Their every day food is 
rice. : '"e bread, and rico broth, dmhiL Their public feasts cost 
them froiii lO.s*. to £5 (Rs.5-lis.50), and their special holiday dishes 
of mutton and liquor about 2s. (Re. 1) a family. They daub their 
brow, chest and arms with white sandal. When at work they wear 
a loincloth and sometimes a scarlet waistcoat and a cloth skull-cap. 
b They jire ( ften seen with a hollow gourd full of palm- juice on 
•*thcir head, and they always carry on their loft thigh a heavy 
broad-blaclod tapping knife hanging to a cord wound round the waist. 
They sing while they tap the trees. They ar'e fond of gay clothes, 
and, bn festive occasions, the men wear a silk-bordered waistcloth, a 
waistcoat, a sliouldercloth, and a loosely folded Maratha turban. 

' Their women wear the ordinary Maratha robe and bodice, and, 
out-of-doors, a waistcloth folded about six inches square is laid 
on the head.* They are fond of docking their hair with flowers, 
and walk with a firm spritely step. On the fifth day after a birth 
the goddess Satvdi is worshipped, and friends and relations are 
treated to liquor ; on tho twelfth day the child is laid in the 
cradle and named. They allow widow marriage. They worship 
tho ordinary Hindu gods, and, of the local deities, chiefly Gheda 
to whom they offer goats ‘and fowls. They keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts, fasting especially on tho fourth of Bhddrapad (August - 
September) . There have been no recent changes in their beliefs or 
practice. TTiey have a headman, called muhddam, who settles social 
disputes. Their craft is declining and few of them send their boys 
to school. 

Bukuds, or basket-makers, are returned as numbering 581 souls 
and as found over the whole district except in Mdhiin and Ddh^nu. 
They are generally dark and speak incorrect Mardthi. They are said 
to have come into tho district from Ndsik. They are hardworking- 
and well-behaved, but drink to excess. They mako bamboo and rattan 
baskets, cases, screens, and mats. They generally live in lodging 
houses, chdls. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their 
evciy day food is rice, rice a^d hdjri bread, vegetables, and dried 
fish. At their feasts they have wheat cakes, rice-flour balls, milk 
boiled with rice, pulse cakes, mutton, and liquor. These dinners cost 
them froni Sd. to 4^(2. (2-3 annas) a head. The monthly expenses of 
a man, a woman, and two children, vary from 8^. to 12s. (Bs. 4-Bs. 6}» 
At home men wear a loincloth, and out-of-doors, a waistcloth^ 
jacket, coat, and Maratha turban ; the women wear the ordinaiy 
Mar&tha bodice and robe. Girls are married between seven and 
twelve, and boys between fifteen and twenty-five. The cost varies 
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feom £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-^8. 60). They either bui 7 or bum their 
dead. On the third day the corpse-bearers are given a dinner of 
rice and split pulse. On the tenth day a Br&hman is called and 
rice balls are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the thirteenth 
the Br&hman is given uncooked rice and money, and the oast 
fellows have a dinner of rice and pulse. They allow widoi 
marriage. They worship the ordinary Hindu .gods, especially 
Khandoba, Bahiri, and Bhavdni, whose images they keep in their 
houses. They observe the ordinary fasts and feasts, and show great 
respect to their ‘Brahman priests. They have no headman, and 
settle social dispute at a general meeting of the men of the 
caste. They are fairly off, but do not send their boys to sch^joi. 

(jhAtis, literally highlanders, including Deccan Maratnas, Kunbis, 
Kolis, MMrs, and Musalmans, are returned as numbering 334 souls 
and as found in large towns. They work as porters, lime-quarrymen 
and gardeners, and most of them go back to the Deccan for the 
rains. Some have settled in the Konkan, and a few in Thana havo^ 
made fortunes as grass dealers. 

Ghisadis, or tinkers, numbering seventy-five souls, are found in 
Panvel,Karjat, and Kalyan. Their commonest surnames are Chalukya, 
Povdr, Solanke, Chavhan, and Padolkar. Strong and dark, thef men 
wear a tuft of hair over each ear, a top-knot, and mustaches, and 
if thoir parents are alive, a board. They speak Marathi. They are 
hardworking but dirty in their habits, intemperate, and hot- 
tempered. They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers.' They 
own no dwellings but live in the open air, sometimes stretching a 
blanket over their heads as a shelter from tho sun and cold. 
During the rains they live in hired thatched huts. They have a few 
brass and copper vessels, and most of thorn have a servant to help 
them in their calling. They own cattle and oat fish and flesh, and 
drink liquor. Their daily food is rice, split-pulse, vegetables, 
and fish curry. Three or four of them eat from the same plate. 
For their feasts they prepare dishes of mutton and wheat cakes. 
Each man brings his own dinner plate, and the feast costs about 
4|d. (3 annas) a head. Tho men wear a waistcloth, jacket and 
cap, and occasionally a turban ; and tbc women the common MarAtha 
bodice and robe. They have no clothes in store. A ceremony 
called pdchvi is performed on the fifth day after a birth, and 
another called bdrse on tho twelfth. The marriage ago for both 
boys and girls is between twelve and twenty-five. They allow 
^ widow marriage. They are Hindus, worshipping tho ordinary 
Hindu gods and keeping the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
chief fasts are Ekddashi (October - November) and Shivrutra 
(February - March), and their chiet feasts JDasra (September - 
October) and SMmga (February- March). Tlioy have no headman 
and settle all social disputes at meetings of tho men of th«,i caste. 
Their wives and children help by blowing the bellows and gather- 
ing pieces of old iron. They are a poor class and do not send their 
boys to school, 

HalvAis, or sweetmeat-makers, are returned as numbering 
fifteen souls. They are found in Bassoin and M4him. SdMft are* 
Akarmdshes and others Pardeshis. They are dark and wear 
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tgfts of hair, one behind each oar and one on the crown of the 
They have mustaches but no whiskers. Their homo speech 
^^■Undiistdni, and out-^of-doors^ an incorrect Mard>thi. They are 
dirty in their habits^ and intemperate^ smoking 
They make and sell sweetmeats. They live 
louses with walls of brick and stone and roofs of 
Ihatch or tue. They have metal and earthen vessels^ blankets^ 
and bedding/ They have servants or shop boys, and keep cattle 
but not horses. They do not eat fish or flesh. Their daily food 
is rico, millet, wheat, butter, and vegetables. Bach eats by lumself 
out of a metal dish, and they do not touch each other while eating. 
In dinner parties, which cost about (5 annas) a head, 

their best o. >hes are of cocoa milk, sugar and wheat bread, shirdpurL 
The men wear a waistcloth, waistcoat and turban, and the women, 
who aro apparently Tlidna Marathas or Kunbis, wear the ordinary 
Mardtha robe and bodice. Their out-door and ceremonial dress 
^differ? from their in-door dress only in being more costly. They 
perform ceremonies on the sixth and twelfth days after a boy^a 
birth, and gird him with the sacred thread when ho is ten years old, 
Thev berii their dead They are Hindus, worshipping the ordinary 
nil du gods and having images in their houses. Their priests aro 
. Sitrasvnt Brahinaus. There has been no recent change in their 
belief or practice. They have no headman and settle social 
di inites at p, meeting of the men of the caste. They send their 
r hiia’'en to school, but are a poor class, 

II^MAiiS are returned as numbering ninety-two souls and as found 
only in Uliiwndi. Inquiry has shown that those hamdls do not 
form special class but are Kunbi earners and labourers. 

Kalans, or distillers, are returned as numbering 1084 souls 
and as found over the whole district except in Basscin, M^,him, and 
Slnlhapur. They say they take their name from the goddess K41ika 
who entrusted to them the work of preparing liquor. They are 
also called Kalala. They are supposed to have come from Upper 
India through Gujardt, but their home speech is now Marathi. 
They aro hardworking, honest and sober, bnt dirty in their habits* 
They were formerly palm-juice drawers, distillers and liquor-sollers, 
but most now serve as day labourers and field workers. They livo 
in tliatched huts and have a small store of brass and copper vessels. 
They have cows, oxen, and buffaloes. They oat rice, vegetables, fish 
and 0c sh, and drink liquor. Each oats from a separate plate. 
Their favourite dish is rice-flour balls, and they spend from 10^. to 
£] 10.9. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15) on their feasts. The men wear a waistcloth, 
jacket and Mardtha turban, ^d a second waistcloth hanging from 
the shoulder. The women wear the ordinary Maratha bodice and 
robe. They allow widow marriage. They have no images in their 
houses. They reverence the ordinary Hindu gods, but Bahiroba 
and Ehandoba, Bahiri and Devi, are their chief objects of worship. 
Their priests are Mardtha Brahmans. They have a headman who 
settles caste disputes in presence of the castemoja* They are a 
poor class and do not send their boys to school. 

KnA.TiKS, butcherSi aro returned as numbering 289 souls and as 
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found over the whole district except Mahiin, Dahanu, S^laotto, 
Xalyfin. They are Hindus and soli mutton only. In food^ 
religion, and customs they resemble MarAthas. 

Lodhts are returned as numbering four souls andj 
Sdlsetto. 

PABPJSSms, literally foreigners, chiefly Brahmans and Rajputs 
Upper India, are returned as numbering 2202 souls and as found 
over the whole district. They are strong, dark and tall, occasionally 
wearing a board aftd long hnir and somotinuss shaving the head and 
face. They speak Hinclustani, and are clean^ honest, sober and 
proud. They servo as messengers and watchmen to rnonoyhM’ders, 
bankers, and liquor-sellers ; some keep sweetmeat, ps hod-grain 
and fruit shops, and some of the Brahmans act as priests to iriou 
of their own country. They own no houses. They eat wheat broad 
once a day in the afternoon. Each man cooks, with his own 
hands, on a separate hearth, as the proverb says, ^ Eight Pardeshis, 
and nine hearths.’^ They wear a waistcloth re<»,ching only to the 
kneo, a jacket, and a cap. A few bring their wives with them ; these 
wear a petticoat and bodice, and out-of-doors, an upper rf>bo worn 
BO as to hide the face. As a rule the men come to the Konkan aloiio, 
and either marry or keep as mistressi's Konkan women, ehieJJy 
Knnbis by caste, who continue to dross in Marntha fashion. It is 
not uncommon for a lYirdcshi even affer a woman has borne him 
children to leave her and go back to his own counti^. Oh the birth 
of a child tlioy distribute money among their Brahmans, and on 
the sixth day give the child a naino. They are mostly Snulrts in 
religion, and as a class, arc fairly off. Other Hindus from Upper 
India, chiefly Nhdvisor barbers, Dliobis or wasluTimm, and Mochis 
or shoc'raakera, aro found in small numbers. They are generally 
known by the name of their calling with the word Pardeslii placed 
before it, as l^ardoshi Nlidvi or Pardesbi Mochi. 

Phddgis aro returned as numbering 713 |ouls and as found in 
Mdhim and Basscin only. They aro dark, w^k, and speak iiicoiTOct 
Mardthi. They are dirty, idle, harsli-tein]»erc*d but hospitable. 
They serve as day labourers, and a few as house servants. Jn food 
and dross they resomblo Kunbis. Their pnests are Palsho 
Brdhmans. They worship Mariiti and Cheda, but have no i maizes 
in their houses. They observe Hindu fa.sts and feasts, and liic'ir 
disputes are settled by the head of tho caste. They are a very 
‘poor people, 

. Early Tribes^ included fourteen classes with a strength of 
253,562 souls (males 129,512, females 121,050) or 33-10 pm- cent of 
tho Hindu population. Of thoKse 26 (luaR-s 2 1, fejuales 2) were Phils ; 
2B90 (males 1313, females 1577) Dhodijls ; 8595 (males 3()33, 
females 4962) Dublas; 34,029 (itiales 16,611, females 1/,418) 
Kithkaris or KdthodiAs; 72,612 (males 36,1 80, females 36, 132) K olis ; 
4684 (males 2873, females 1711) Konkanis; 106 (males 54, females 
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52) PMse Pdrdhis; 65 (males 35, females 30) Rfiikaris; 13 (maleB 
7, females 6) Eamosliis ; 55,674 {maloB 28,638, females 27,036) 
ITi&kurs ; 341 (males 167, females 174) Vadars ; 16 (males 7, females 
9) Vagkris; 4596 (males 2385, females 2211) Vaitis;and 70,015 
(males 37,585, females 32,430) Vdriis. 

There is much difference in the character and condition of these 
tribes. The sea or Son Kolis and Vaitis are vigorous and pros- 
perous, the Agris and the hill or Malhari Kolis, though drunken, 
are steady workers, shrewd, thrifty, and fairly prosperous; the 
Thakurs are willing workers, orderly and fairly sober, and some of 
them well-to-do; the Varlis, Dublas, and Dhodias are idler and 
less sober than the Thtikurs, fewer of them are well-to-do, and a 
larger number are extremely poor ; and the Kdithkaris are the 
poorest and least hopeful, drunken, ^von to thieving, and unwilling 
to work exc(^pt when forced by hunger. 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the hill tribes, among whom 
Kolis, Bliils, Kathkaris, and Ramoshis are mentioned, were ^ most 
degrpdod\ They gained a scanty living by tilling forest glades and 
by hunting. But their chief support was plunder. They lived in 
small cal;ins in the heart of the forests, and weiM) not only wretched 
th(?niselves but kept the villagers in a state of alarm. With the 
view of improving their condition, tho reduction of one-half of their 
assessment was sanctioned in several of the wild north-east districts.^ 
In 1 825, according to Bishop Ilcher,^ who had his information from 
Mr. Elphinstone, the charcoal burners of Salsetto, probably Kathkaris, 
were so wild that they had no direct dealings with the people of 
the plains. They bronght headloads of charcoal to particular spots 
whence it was carried away by tho villagers who left in its place a 
customary payment of rice, clothing, and iron tools. About ten 
years later Major Mackintosh (1880) described the Kathkaris as 
great thieves, stealing corn from fields and farm-yards, committing 
robberies in the vill^es at night, and plundering lonely travellers 
during tho day. Their drcumstances wore often desperate. Such was 
their craving for drii^ that if ono passed a liquor-shop without 
-either money or grain, ho would most likely pawn the only rag on 
his body and go home naked.® 

Under British management the wild tribes were gradually forced 
to give up their life of plunder, and many of thorn settled to tillage 
and labour. Between 1835 and 1840 inquiries connected with the 
reduction of assessment showed that among the wilder tribes 
Murbdd, though tho Kathkaris were idle vagrants given to liquor 
and stealing,^ the Thdkurs were a quiet peaceable race living by 
themselves, many of them Well-to-do, some of them breeding (Jattle 
and others devoting themselves to upland tillage. Still, except in 
some villages where they had lived for generations and were well 


» MS. Sel. 160, 6, 669-663 ; and Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 232-234. 

* Heber’s Journal, II. 186. * Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 328. 

* Mr. G. Coles, 6th April 1837 ; Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 146-146. Mr, Davies in 
jP^othier place (8th April 1836, R^v. Rec. 746 of 1836, 273-274) speaks of the Kathkaris 
as poor ignorant savages who never lived in houses, went alK>ut making baskets, tiUiag 
where they were least molested, and too often robbing and plundering. 
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-iotised, the Thdkurs were an unsettled tribe ready to change their 
hamlets if a child sickened#pr a cow or two died. Both tribes are 
described as wearing scarcely any clothes, eating the coarsest £ood> 
savages who loved indolence and dissipation, had no idea of provide 
ing for the future, and spent in drink what small sums they made.^ 
There was much difference of opinion as to whether it was advisable^ 
to lesson their payments. Government held that the concession 
granted ten years before had failed and that the people’s wretched- 
ness was as great jis it could have been under any circumstances.^ 
Mr. Williamson the Revenue Commissioner, on the other hand was 
of opinion that both in Gujarat and Khandosh the free grant of 
land to the hill tribes had been followed by the best results ; he 
admitted that, in TLlna, improvement had so far boon slow, but urged 
further concessions with the oljjcct of bringing the hill tribes to 
settle as husbandmen.® Mr. Williamson’s views prevailed, and, in 
1838, to tempt them to settle to steady work, the Kathkaris were given 
land at specially low rates, and those who grew the best crops were 
rewarded with presents of goats, cows, bullocks, and tools.^ The 
custom which still continues in Karjat, was also introduced of 
granting Kathkaris small patches of hill land free of rent. At this 
time (1838) they were described by Dr. Wilson as the most degraded 
natives ho had ever seen. Their dwellings wore miserable boyend 
belief, and though they received considerable sums for their catechu,, 
they were so utterly improvident that they were oftejj forced to 
food on the most loathsome food. They wore depraved as well as 
debased, and wore particularly given to drunken ucss. In 183& 
Dr. Mitchell dosoribod their women and children as gaunt and half 
famished, and their dwellings as wretched in the extreme, mero 
huts little better than the open air.® 

The Varlis in the north-west of the district were considerably 
better off. They werc^ unshaven, and slightly clothed, lived in 
small bamboo and bramble huts, and scorn to have been shunned 
by other castes. At the same time they grew pulse and gram, reared 
a number of fowls, earned a little as wood cutters, and though 
immoderately fond of smoking and drinking were in comfortable 
circumstances.® 

Under the Marathds many of these tribes had been the bondsmen 
of the Pandharpeshiis or high caste villagers. The name of bondage 
ceased with the introduction of British rule. But with many of the 
more settled of the wilder tribes the reality of slavery remained, 
and their nominal freedom only served to bring them under new 
and harder masters. Formerly their masters used to pay their 
marriage expenses. Now they had th^nselvos to find the funds. 
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I Mr. Coles, Rev. Rec. of 1837, 144, 145 ; Rev, Rcc. 700 of 1836, 232-234. 

3 Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 232-234. 

» 2l8t December 1836; Rev. Rec. 775 of 1337. 3-5. 

* Mr. Coles, ISthSeptember 1838; Rev. Roc. 975 of 1839, 119. 

Dr. Wilson’s AWiginal Tribes, 17-18. 

* Dr. Wilson gives as their head-quarters the country included by a line draw Mi| 
from Daman to Jawhdr and south-east from JawhAr to Ddbiiuu. They were not fouM 
in tht coast strip al^t seven miles broad. J . R. A. S. V11.24* (Aboriginal Tribes, liy. 
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And, as almost none of thorn had the necessary forty or fifty 
rupees, most of them had to pledge tl^r labour for a term’ of 
years. This tei’m of years, through the borrower's carelessness and 
the londer^s craft, often developed into lifelong and sometimes into 
hereditary servitude.^ The less settled of the forest tribes continued 
for a time to earn a scanty living by making catechu and raising 
coarse hill grains from forest clearings. But these prdtetices, though 
well suited to the ways of the wild tribes, worked such havoc 
among tho forests, that in 1840 it was determined to discountenance 
and by degrees to stop them. The making of railways and the 
great demand for timber in Bombay during the American war 
for a time (1860-18G6) gave much employment to the forest tribes. 
But the railway work was soon over, and as the timber diad been 
cut without system, ihiift, or check, the forests wore *80 stripped that 
some had to be closed for years, and, in all, strict conservancy had 
to bo enforced. 

In 1877 inquiries showed that the Kolis and Agris, though their 
love for drink kept them poor, were vigorous, well employed, and 
fairly prosperous ; and that the degraded state of the Kathkaris was 
chiefly due i-o their unwillingness or unfitness for steady work, their 
love of pilfering, and their passion for drink. Among Varlis and 
Thakurs a greater number had of late settled to husbandry and 
labour, and on tho coast and along the main linos of traffic many wero 
well-to-do And some were prosperous.^ Still a considerable number 
of the wilder section of both these tribes were suffering from the 
strictness of tho forest rules, and, though willing to work, they 
hud much difficulty in finding employment. At the same time it did 
not seem advisable to introduce any special measure on their behalf. 
The severest pressure of the forest conservancy was over. And tho 
freer working of the forests, which would bo possible after a few 
years more of systematic conservancy would furnish a larger 
supply of suitable employment, while tho gradual opening of tho 
country by roads wotfld help them t^ overcome the shyness which 
had hitlicrto kept tho people of the more secluded settlements from 
seeking work in tho larger towns.® 

liniLS ai-e returned as numbering twenty-six, one in Karjat, one in 
Kalyan, and twenty-four in Siilsetto. They were probably labourers 
and beggars who had come into the district from Khandesh or 
Nasik. 

DAvars are not found in Thana. But there are two or threa 
families in a hamlet in the JawhAr state within two hundred 
yards of tho British border. No others are found anywhere- 
in tho neighbourhood, an^ tho Dd^vars of Moho say that their 


^ Mr. H. Boswell, C. S., 27, 26th March 1859. 

“ Mr, Nairnc wrote (3231 of 1877, 12th September), *No one who readflPr. 
Wilson’s account in tho Asiatic Society’s Journal can fail to see how the Vdrliahiivo 
improved, lii the wildest parts numbers tu*e still very degraded, but to the west of 
tho Baroda railway lino many own carts and bullochs, anil are not distinOTishable in 
their habits from ordinary husbandmen. ’ Mr. Gibson (728, 4th October 1877) thonght 
their condition had fallen off since 1851. 

* Goveruuient (hunpilation, 391 of 1878. 
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. pfsper coxmtry is Dharamptr.in south Gujardt. Their language 
iMfcd appearance point st^jongly to their being a branch of Vilrlis. 
They wear the top-knot, their houses are ordinary thatched booths, 
and their food is the food of the ordinary forest tribes. They do 
not« eat beef. They live by day labour, and sometimes the able- 
bodi^ men leave their wives and families and go thirty or forty* 

; to Bhit^ndi to seek work, and stay several months at a 

time. The rHen wear a loincloth only, and, like other wild tribes, 
go bareheaded. The women have generally nothing on but a cloth 
wound round the waist, the whole of tho upper part of the body 
being bare. They wear a great number of brass rings on their 
arms and legs. Their marriages arc celebrated by their own women 
in the presence of the village headman. The boy is carried into 
the booth by the girPs people, and tho ceremony consists in one 
of the women of tho tribe, who has the title of dauhri, chanting 
verses with a water pot and cocoanut in her hand, in this she is ' 
helped by two or three other women who throw rice at the couple. 
Davars burn their dead. Tho most remarkable point in their funeral^ 
ceremony is that they do not halt on tho way to the burning 
ground, a peculiarity which goes far to show their close relation 
to tho Varlis. Some rice and water is put in the mouth of tho 
corpse, and a coin is placed in each hand and tied in the hem of tho 
loincloth. As among o^thcr castes, tho chief mourner walks round 
tho burning pyre and breaks an earthen jar. On the twelfth 
a. flower garland is hung up, and to represent the deceased, tho 
figure of a man is drawn with rice grains and redlcad under a 
tulsi plant. Upon a piece of cloth, close by, a betelnut and copper 
coin are laid and water is sprinkled on the figure. The night is 
spent in listening to tho singing of a medium, or hho,(jaf, into whose 
body tho spirit of tho deceased enters and ccjines to bid farewell to 
his relations. Next morning, the garland is broken and thrown into 
running water, and tho handkerchief with tlie betelnut and copper 
coin are buried in the bed of the river. The medium then gives water 
four times to ten or twelve of the chief mourners and guests, gets 
a pice from each, and goes homo.. Like other wild tribes, the Davars 
mark the death-day of their departed relations by laying cooked rice 
on the tops of their houses. Their great god is the sun, Sitrya, 
They have no images of him, for, as they say, he shows himself 
everyday. At DLvdli (October -November) they worship him by 
throwing redlead, shendur, towards him, and offering hii^ fowls 
•* which are not killed but thrown in the air and allowed to fly to the 
forest. They also worship Vdghya, whose image is set near their 
houses and appeased with sacrifices of hens on a groat day once a 
year. So far as is known they have n# household gods, anil seem to 
keep only two yearly festivals, Shimga and Divdli. 

Dhodias, returned as numbering 2890 souls and as found only 
in Dilhdnu, speak Gujarati at homo and Marathi abroad. They are 
one of the largest early tribes in tho Surat district, where they work 
chiefly as field labourers and hereditary servants, hdlis. They aaPC a 
wild-looking people and dirty in their ways. A few years ago they 
went about soiling firewood and other forest produce. They new 
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work as labourers. Their daily foQ4^i)t cbarse rice, rice porridge, 
wild fruits and roots, but, when they oah ^ord it, they eat flesh and 
fish and drink liquor. On holidays they spend about Is. (8 annas) 
on liquor, and a caste feast generally costs about £1 (Rs. 10). A 
few live in houses with tiled or thatched roofs, and most of them 
own a pair of bullocks and havo earthen cooking pots. The men 
wear a waistcloth, a jacket, and a cap, and the women tho ordinary 
Maratha robe and bodice. Tho brass rings that coY©r their legs 
from tho ankle to the knee are their chief peculiarity. They allow 
widow marriage. Their gods are Jakhdi and Jok*h«ii. They have 
no priests and settle disputes by calling a meeting of the men of tho 
caste. They are very poor. 

DdijtAs, or weaklings, returned as numbering 8559 Sbuls and 
as found in DjihS-nu, M^him, Bassein, Shdh£lpur,'^'Bhiwndi, and 
Sdlsette, speak Gujarati at home and a mixed Marathi and, Gujar&ti 
abroad. They have no sub-divisions and no surnames. They are 
^found in large numbers all over the Surat district where they live 
chiefly as field labourers, and a few of them as landholders and 
hereditary servants. They are dirty in their habits, hardwork- 
ing, honest, fond of strong drink, hot-tempered, and hospitable. 
They are husbandmen and field labourers, and live in thatched 
huts with walls of reed plastered with mud. Their cooking and 
drinking vessels are of clay. They eat the flesh of sheep, goats 
and hogs, ap^d give caste feasts costing about 4 id.. (3 as.) ahead. 
They are very fond of toddy, and on holidays, spend as much as la. 
(8 cos,) on liquor. The mon wear a loincloth, and when they go out, 
a blanket thrown loosely round tho body, and on high days a turban. 
The women we?ir a robe wrapt round tho waist and one end 
thrown across the breast. Their legs are covered to the knees with 
tiers of brass rings. Widow marriage is allowed. Their chief 
objects of worship are Chaitya and Hirva, not Vishnu or Shiv 
like Brahmanic Hindus. They havo no images in their houses and 
no priests. They keep Hindu fasts and feasts and seem to have 
made no recent change in their beliefs or practice. They havjM 
headman, pdtil, who settles caste disputes. They are a poor tribe 
who do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

KAthkaius, or makers of kdth, that is catechu or Terra japoniba, 
are returned as numbering 34,029 souls and as found over the whole 
district,- Their settlements are chiefly in the centre and east, and 
they arfe rarely found along the coast north of Bombay.^ They are 
believed to have entered the district from the north, and to have 
been originally settled in the Gujardt Athavisi, the present district 
of Surat. According to their story, they are descended from the 

^ According to Molesworth word kdth comes from the Sanskrit kvdth 
something boUed. 

^ Dr. Wilson says, 'KAthkaris are found along the base of the SahyA4riB between the 
Ndsik and Poona roads, and some hundreds are settled east of the Sa^yAdri hills and 
in the same latitude. They are also found in the Bor and North SAtAra territories and 
in KolAba. The 1872 ThAna returns are, 6511 in Karjat, 6412 in Bhiwndi, 6174 in 
VAda, 4711 in ShAhApur, 4635 in Kalyib, 3671 in Fauvel, 2589 in MurbAd, 1198 in 
DdhAnu, and 1091 in MAhim. 
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monkeys which the god Bfiq| t^ek with him in tiis expedition against 
the demon-king Eavan of Ceylott. They say that when Earn became 
victorious, he blessed the monkeys and made them human beings. 
According to one account Kathkaris are divided into Sons or 
Marfithas, and Dhors, and the Marathds are sub-dividodinto Hclaras, 
Go8d.vis, and Povars.^ According to another account there are 
five Kathkari divisions, Sons, Dhors, Marathas, Sidhis, and Varap?^ 
probably reverts from Muhammadanism, and eight common Kathkari 
surnames, Bfigle, Povar, Diva, Mukane, Vagh, Jama, Bhoir, and 
Chavh^n. The Bon or Maratha Kathkaris do not eat cow^s flesh, 
and are allowed to draw water at the village well and to enter 
Kunbis^ houses. Their head-quarters are in the southern sub- 
divisions of Karjat and Panvel. The Dhors cat cow^s flesh, and, 
like the Mbdrsj are held to be impure. They are found chiefly in 
Murbd.d, Shahfipur, and Vdda. 

Kathkaris, as a rule, are much darker and slimmer than the other 
forest tribes. The Sons and some of the Dhors shave the face and» 
head, and wear a very marked top-knot. But the northern cow- 
eating Kdthkaris generally have long matted hair and wild beards. 
The women of both divisions are tall and slim, singuarly dirty and 
unkempt, and the children can always be known by their gaunt 
pinched look. 

In speaking to one anojbher Kathkaris use a patois which, on 
examination, proves to be a slightly disguised Mafdthi. They 
have no peculiar language and show no signs of ever having liad 
one. A tendency is noticeable to get rid of the personal, not tho 
tense, inflections in verl)s. Thus Icotho gehU becomes hnsi gel. 
In every case tho object is to shorten speech as much as possible. 
There are some peculiar words in common use, such as suna a dog, 
him a snake, narak a bear, akti lire, and vddia a wife. The women 
are strong, healthy, and hardy, and pass through childbirth with 
little trouble or pain. They are said, sometimes when at work in 
tho fields during the rains, to retire behind a rice bank and givo 
bXp^ to a child, and, after washing it in cold water, to put it under 
a teak-leaf rain-shado and go back to tbeir work. They rank 
ai||©ng the very lowest tribes, their touch being thought to defile. 
They take food from all castes except Mjings, Mhars, Charnbhars, 
and M‘asalm«ans. But they never eat leavings, even thos(’. of a 
Br4hman. Kathkari children are great plunderers of birds^ nests 


^ The names of tho two main divisions. Son and Dhor, also appear among tho Kolia. 
Dhor is commonly supposed to mean cattle-eating, and Sou either golden, red 
(Sanskrit shon), or foreign (Dravidian Son or Sohag, Caldwell, 2, SO’U). Mr. Ebdcn, 
C.S., suggests that the terms are the KAnareso Dotlda old and Sanna new, the Dhors 
being the older, more purely local branch, and the Sons the newer mixed with some 
late or foreign element. The difference in the character, position, and cu.'.toms of 
tho two classes, both among Kdthkaris and among Kolis, support this suggestion. 
Major Mackintosh mentions two other sub-divisioiiB, JAdav and Shiude. Kathkari 
women were formerly said to carry off men of other castes. The youth’sr frknda 
regarded him as an outcasto, and he stayed with the KAthkaris living with one of 
their women. (Trans. Bom.Geog.Soc.Vol. L .S29). Dr. Wilson (Aboriginal Tribes, 
20) also speaks of their compelling strangers by the hands of their women to JoiA 
their community. No relic of this practice has been traced. * 
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sliarp in finding thorn. Thp itten seldom commit deeds of 
but are notorious for constant^tty thefts. They are much 
drel^d by Kunbis, and hated for their power as sorcerers. 

As a rule Son Kidthkaris are a settled tribe. Many of them, both 
men and women, have found permanent employment in Bhiwndi as 
rice cleaners, and numbers, both in Bhiwndi and Karjat, have two 
or three months’ steady work a year as field labourers. Some of 
them still make hath or catechu, the thickened juice of the khaw, 
Acacia catechu. But from the increase of forest conservancy the 
manufacture is nearly confined to private, imm, villages and to 
forests in native states. When they go to the forests to make catechu 
they hold their encampment sacred, and let no one come near without 
giving warning. Before they begin their wood cutting, they choose 
a tree, smear it with redlead, offer it a cocoanut, and bSwing before it, 
ask it to bless their work. The catechu is made by boiling the heart 

i *uice of the khair tree, straining the water, and letting the juice 
larden into cakes. They are said never to oat catechu but to barter 
the whole of the produce at the village shop for beads and cloth. 
A few partly support themselves by tillage. They never take land 
on a regulai* lease or grow rice. They till uplands, varkas, either 
waste or taken from the Government holders, or on agreement to 
share the produce. They burn brushwood, rdb, on the plot of ground, 
and use the hoe but never the plough. AVhen their supply of grain 
is finished, they gather and sell firewood and wild honey, and, with 
their bows and aiTows, kill small deer, rabbits, hares, and monkeys. 
When these fail they dig old thrashing floors for rats, eating the 
rats and taking their stores of grain, or thoy steal from fields and 
thrasuing floors. Their women work hard, acting as labourers 
and bringing into market the beadloads of wood their husbands 
have gathered in the forests. They are very poor, generally in rags 
and often without any wholesome food. As soon as thoy get 
together a few pence, they spend it in drink and tobacco. 


The Dhor's hut is a single round room about eight feet in 
diameter. The Son’s dwelling is better than the Dhor’s. 
about twelve feet square, the sides about four foot high of 
mud-daubed Icdrvi, the roof peaked not ridged and thatched 1©th 
palm leaves. Poor as it is, it has generally a sciparate cook room. In 
tlie hot months it looks specially cheerless with most of its thatch 
plucked off through fear of fire. There is generally no furniture but 
a few earthen pots and pans, several hens and dogs, a few fishing, 
traps, perhaps a bow and arrows, and a couple of stones for crushing 
kiisai seed. They eat every sort of flesh, except the cow and the 
brown-faced monkey who, they say, has a human soul. Their every- 
day food is ndchni and field rats, squirrels, porcupines, lizards, snakes, 
monkeys, civet cats, deer, wild pig, doves, and partridges. Each 
man eats daily about a pound of ndchni, vari, or other coarse grain. 
They spend about 2s. (Re. 1) a year on dried fish, salt, and spices, 
and about 30s. (Rs. 15) on liquor. They never work except when 
forced by want. When they have eaten the last grain in the house 
they start for the nearest open upland, mdl, and with a long iron- 
pointed stick bore holes in the rat burrows and gather a meal. The 
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lOBLen Mneralljr weaer a lomolpth, a blanket^ anil some tattered cloth CSttf^rlll. 

round their heada^ worth inlidl about 4s. (Rfl. 2). The wo]]^iie$i|^ear 

a robe worth about 2«. 6d. (Re. 1-4) and no bodice. wher . 

marriage day and on J?uj9ra (September -October) does a E^thKari’s 

wife wear a bodice. A family of a man, his wife, and two children, KdMark. 

have four necklaces, gdthi, of glass beads, worth 6d. (4 u^.), bangles 

of the same value, waistband with brass bells festened to them 

worth 8d. (2 <*«.), and women*s earrings, wMdi, worth 9d. (6 as.). 

Before the birih of a child a midwife is called in, and after the birth 
she stays for five 'days washing the child and the mother twice a day. 

Among the Dhors, if the child is a girl, the midwife stays for 
four days only. They employ np Brahman to draw up a horoscope 
or to name the child. Among Sons, the name is given on the fifth 
day after birth by some elderly relation, when castefellows and 
friends are treated to liquor and a dance. Among Dhors, no limit 
is set to the number of days within which a child should be named. 

And the name is chosen not by some elderly relation, but by a 
medium into whose body a spirit, dev, has entered. They wait till^^ 
some one is possessed and then go and ask him to name their child. 

They have not generally to wait long, as spirit possession is common 
among Kathkaris, Girls are iriarried between fourteen and fifteen, 
and boys between twenty and twenty-five. The Dhors have no 
restriction as to intermarriage among difFeront families. But the 
Sons have a nalo against tjio marriage of persons who have the same 
surnamo. Among Sons the buy and girl are rubbed ifith turmeric 
at their houses on the day before the marriage. On the marriage day 
the boy goes to the girl’s house wearing a white turban and waistcloth, 
and covered by a red and white shoot. His father presents the girl 
with a red bodice and a green robe, and she retires and dresses in 
her new clothes. On returning she takes one of two garlands 
prepared by her parents and places it round the bridegroom's neck, 
and ho in tu)*n throws the other round her neck. They are then 
made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is hold between them. 

The marriage is performed by a Kdthkari, who froiii his virtuous 
life has been chosen by the caste to be the marriage priest or Gotarni. 

On one side of the cloth sits the Gotarni and on the other sido sit four 
elders. To each of the elders the boy's father gives a copper coin, 
rice, betelnuc and leaves, and they sit with those things in their 
hands. The Gotarni, seated on a blanket spread on the ground, 
sprinkles rice in linos and cross lines, and, in the middle of the rice, 

. places the copper coin. He then, followed by the four elders, stirs 
the rice with his closed fist in T^hich he holds the betelnnt and copper 
coin. At last he opens his hand leaving the betelnnt and coins 
lying among the rice on the blanket. • Tho other four elders do the 
same. The cloth is then pulled aside, and tho Gotarni advancing ties 
the hem of the bridegroom’s sheet to the hem of the bride's robe, 
and together they walk five times round the marriage hall. Mean- 
while a low wooden stool is set near the rice on the blanket, and is 
sprinkled with lines of rice by the Gotarni. When the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on the stool, their friends seize their heads and 
knock them together over the rice. They then feed one another witb^ 
cooked rice, and the girl gets a new namo by which she is called by 

B 310-21 
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‘ her huBband and his people. The character of the feast depends on 
the means of the parents. They are not bound to feast the whole 
caste* and, for the most part, each guest brings his own bread and 
eats it with the rest, the host providing fermented palm juice. 
After drinking, the guests as a mark of joy go outside and strike 
tiieir sticks into the family dust heap. This ends the marriage, 
music, a dinner is given to the guests. The 
pWbridegrnW' passes that night with the bride, but, on the first or 
second day after, both go to the bridegroom’s house accompanied 
by the Gotarni, and by their relations and friends. When they 
reach the bridegroom’s house, the hems of their garments are tied 
ard they are seated on a low wooden stool. In front of this stool 
twenty-two small heaps of rice are sot' in a row, and the bride 
touches the heaps, one after another, as fast as she can with her 
thumb and her left big toe, uttering her husband's name every time 
she touches them until she is out of breath. Next day they take off 
their garlands and wash away tho turmeric, but for four days more 
•they keep the house. On tho fifth, balls of rice flour and molasses 
are made and laid in a plate, and tho bride, bearing this plate on 
her head and ^‘ollowod by her husband, goes to her parents’ house 
and presents the balls to them. With this the marriage ceremonies 
end. Even the poorest spends from 4s. to lOs. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5) on his 
wedding, buying, besides liquor, a necklace of glass beads, brass 
earrings and bracelets, glass bangles, and a robe. 


Dhor Kathkaris celebrate their marriages in any of the fair weather 
months except Pansh (December -January). Among them the 
bridegroom is rubbed with turmeric tho day before the marriage. 
Cn the marriage day the bridegroom comes from his parents’ 
house, and sits :a .little way from tho marriage booth at the 
bride’s house.^ .. The bride, witV some elderly female relation, 
comes out, and^rfoUbwing the, elderly woman, walks five times 
round the bridegroom^* ,Then passing a piece of cloth round his 
neck and holding the two ends in her hands, she gently draws 
him towards her, saying 'Up, bridegroom, and come into tho 
marriage hall.’ In the marriage hall the guests are met, and, 
wh(?n the bride and bridegroom come in, a cloth is stretched 
boi.veeii them, each holding two of the corners. The bridegroom 
says 10 the brido, urol ani jmrcl, ' There is enough and to spare,’ 
and throws his end to the bride. She replies, nahin urel ani nahin 
pmdf 'There is not enough and to spare,’ and throws it back to 
him. This they repeat five times and then dross each other in 
now clothes, brought by the bridegroom, a speckled red sheet for 
himself, and a robe and a red bodice for the bride. After this 
they are seated on a blanket on which five elders had been sitting, 
one at each corner and one in tho middle, each holding in his hand 
a copper coin, betelnnt and leaves, and a few grains of rice given 
by tho bridegroom’s father. Before the bride and bridegroom 
sit down the five eiders empty the contents of their hands in the 
middle of the blanket, and on this heap of beteinuts and rice the 
bride and bridegroom are seated. Then tho bride and bridegroom 
cover one another’s heads with garlands, and, with the distribution 
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of liquor, the ceremony comes to an end. Tlie bridegroom and 
the guests spend the night at the bride^s house, and next morning 
the bridegroom leayes for his parents^ house. After woepimg on 
her parents' neck the hem of the bride's robe is tied to the hem of 
the bridegroom's sheet, and she starts for her new home drawing the 
bridegroom after her. On tho third day both come bapk to tlffi 
bride's house, and the bride v/ashes tho bridegroom, aii^tillg hi 9 
head with cocoanut oil and combing his hair. They sta^ tlireo ov 
four days with hej* parents, and then leave for their home. 
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Among Kdthkaris, when a person dies of cholera, ho is buried 
until tho outbreak of cholera is over, when the body is dug up and 
burned. In other cases tho dead are burned. If the death happe 
at night the funeral is put off till the next day. But tho corpse has 
to be watched all night, and to cheer tho watchers special music is 
played. On the upper surface of a common brass plate a lump of 
wax is stuck, and, in.tho wax, a thin stick about nine inches long. 
When the finger and thumb are passed do^vn this stick, it vibrates « 
with a weird drone or hum. To this accompaniment the mourners 
chaunt all night long, crouching round a fire outside of the house. 
When the time coiries to prepare the body, it is washed with warm 
water mixed with turmeric. Tho waistcord and loincloth are thrown 


away and new ones put on. And, if they can afford it, a piece of 
new cloth is wound round tho head and anothei- cloth is laid under 
and drawn over the body. The cloth is sprinkled with red and 
sweet scented powder and a pillow of rice is laid under the head. 
About half way to tho burning ground, the pall-bearers stop and 
lower the bior, while the chief mourner hides a copper coin under 
a stone. At tho burning ground the corpse is laid on tho pile. A 
hole is torn in the face cloth, sqpie.rico atld.a piece of silver op 
copper are laid in the mouth, and ^the pile' is* n,t both ends. 

While it bums the chief mourner Walks rou^'^lv^ times with an 
earthen water jar in his hand. Then knocking a hole in the jar 
he sprinkles the pyre, and dashes tho jar to pieces on the ground. 
When the burning is over the Dhors leave the bones and embers as^ 
they are ; but the Sous gather them into a heap, quench tho embers, 
and lay a stone over them. On the twelfth day after tho death the 
Sons of Karjat cook a hen with split pulse and some rice. The 
chicken and pulse are divided into two equal parts, and one half left 
in ti^e house and the other half, with the whole of tho rice, taken 
by chief mourner to the stone under which the copper coin was 
* left; He lays part of tho rice- and half of the chicken and pulse on 
the stone, and tho rest of the food he sets on tho stone that co’vors 
the dead man's ashes. Over this stone h^ builds a little hut to- 
shade the. dec0ased''8 resting place. (Jn his V mrn home he divider* 
the share of victuals tlMcfc was. left in the h(^ among somo fasting 
children, and entertains his neiglibours, frifc. » 
rice and liquor. V 

The Son Kdthkaris of Bhiwndi seem to ceE . »)te the dead man'a 
day, divas, on the fifth day after death, and much the same way 
as the Dhors. Among tho Dhors, on the mth day after doath;^. 
some rice, broad, and milk, are sot over the dead man's bones and 
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fklso on the half-way stone ; and five children, three b<^s and two 
girls^ are fed. Tho castcfellows are feasted, and, in the evening, a 
^gatrlShd of mango leaves is hang from tho cross bar of a miniature 
bOotlk^As the garland waves the women sob, ^Now our love for 
each oli&r is broken/ After a time the garland is loosed, dropped 
into a jar of water, then taken out and broken, and, in the morning, 
thrown into the river. Meanwhile, all night long, a skilled singer 
has been singing to the guests, and, in the morning, after the 
garland has been thrown into the river, a medium or sorcerer is 
brought. He becomes possessed, and when tho spirit shows that it 
is the spirit of tho dead man, his mother throws herself round the 
medj ^ /s neck and clasps tho spirit of her son with such keen 
aftoLtion and longing, that all present mourn and weop. Then the 
chief mourner drops some sugar into the medium's mouth, and the 
spirit having roceivod the offering loaves. This ceremony requires 
a considerable outlay and has gem^rally to bo put off till funds are 
r gathered. In tlio month of Bhadrajtad (August -September), and 
also at Shimga (February -March) and Divdli (October -November), 
the Sons rolebralu tho anniversary of tho dead, wlien each man 
puts some cooked rice on tho roof of his house/ But all do 
not, iiko otlier Hindus, call out to the crows to come. None of 
the Dliors observe this ceremony. They say that they do not 
share tho Kunbi's belief that the spirits of tho dead pass into 
<*rows, Kiithkaris liavo no sacred books, neitlior have they any 
spiritual guides. They do not appear to say jmayers thoniselves, 
or t(> employ others to say prayers for tlioin. Their religion is not 
Bralimanic. Their chief object of worship is tho tiger-god, who is 
supposed to look with peculiar favour ujion them and very seldom 
harms them, and they hardly ever go to shoot him. His imago 
is generally set up in the forest or on the boundary of the village. 
But in parts as in Karjat where forests and tigers are scarce, 
there are many Kathkari hamlets without a tiger-god. What 
worship there is among the Kiithkaris is paid to tho Kunbi village 
god, gdmlev. In a Uhor Kathkari's house there may sometimes 
be seen devil gods whom they call Cheda. This is the soul of a 
dead relation which has become a spirit, hliuty capable of entering 
the bodies of men. It is this close connection with, and power over 
spirits that makes the Kathkari so dreaded by the Knnbi. The 
latter credits him with tho power of the evil eye, and with being 
able by means of his spirits to compass tho death of his enemies. 
Among the Dhors the only holidays are Shimga and Dtmli/ 
to which the Sons add the fifteenth of Bliddrapad, when they 
perform coremonies in honour of the dead. Kathkaris seem 
not to believe in any Sui8*eme Being. If they are asked who 
made them and the world, they reply Qiat they do not know, and 


^ Dr. J. Wilson says, 'They could scarcely understand us when we ariced whether 
their souls passed into other animals. We give tho crows something to eat, they sai^ 
when onr relations die. One day in the year we cry Kdv / Kdv / that is, CmMr, 
Crow, to the memory of our fathers. We do not know why. We do as others do. 
Aboriginal Tribes, 19. 
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tfaot it is impossible they should know. They find themselves an4 
they find the world, and they take them as they find them, thi 
.whidh call for na explaining, or at any rate cannot be e: 

Some are no doubt acquainted with tho name and the & 

Supreme Being. But they seem to have picked this up mim wie 
hij^her class Hindus, and the idea has never taken root in their 
minds and become a belief. The tiger spirit which they worship 
is unfriendly, always ready and ablo to destroy, and therefore to be 
propitiated.^ They have a headman called Naik whom they consult 
on all occasions and obey. Social disputes, between man and wife, 
are settled by calling a caste meeting and fining tho offending party ; 
the fine is spent on a carouse. Thoi*e are four Son Ka» karis 
in the police, and about the same number have land of their own. 
Nothing would so much better their state as the making of roads 
through their country. 



,2jktrly Tribii* 
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Kolis include a largo number of tribes.^ Their settlements stretch 
from the deserts north of GujarAt to Ratnagiri, inland by Pandharpur ^ 
in the south of Pouna as far cast as the Mahadev or Ihilagluit 
hills in the Niadm^s Dominions, and, through tho Central Provinces 
and Berar, north to Khandesh.^ That Kolis are found in almost 
every village in Gujardt, the Konkan, and the Deccan; that 
even in the hills they are skilful husbandmen raising tho finost 
kinds of rice ; that their nppearanco, language and customs do 
not differ from those of tho neighbouring lower clgfes Kunhis, 
seem to show that the Kolis held these provinces before the 
arrival of the later or Rajput-named Hindus. At the same time 
their use of such surnames as Chavhdn, Povar and Jadhav, 
seems to point to some strain of the late or Rajput blood. 


1 Of their ideas of God tho late Dr. J. Wilson wrote in 1841 : ‘ The K^itkaris do not 
look upon God as the Creator of the universe, the fount of moral laws, the giver of 
tho human soul. They do not ascribe all these powers to FrfyA, because they 
never dreamt of ascribing them to any one. Of the existence of a destroyer, they 
liave daily proof : but the idea of a Creator and 8ustainer never occurs to them. 
The question of immortality and the ultimate destination of the human soul were 
treated by them in an equally matter of foot manner. They believe that when the 
breath is out of man, there is somehow or other, not on utter end of him : an idea 
which was strengthened, or perhaps started, by the constant ghost stories which 
alMund in a hilly country like the Konkan. As to the nature of the future life, they 
^ve no idea.’ 

* The 1872 census returns show 117,2.^3 Kolis in Gujar&t (94,151 in Rewa Kdntha, 

*12,377 in Cutch, 7894 in Kdthidwdr, 21 OG in Jdmbughoda, 450 inDbarampur, and 255 
jnBdnsda), 68,302 in Ndsik, 39,207 in Khdndesh, 11,671 in Koldba, 4006 in Ratndgiri, 
and a few about Thar or the littie Ran to the east of Sind. Beyond tlio Bombay 
Presidency they are found in Berdr and in the Hoshangabad and Sdrangad districts 
of the Central Provinces. • 

* Major Mackintosh was of opinion that, in spite of their differences, the Kolis of 
<9ujardt, the Konkan, and the Deccan, were branches of one stock. (Ih'ans. Bom. 
Oeog. Sec. I. 189). At the same time he admits that both Musalmdus aad Hindus 
were very loose in the use of the word Koli, applying it even to Telgols or Telega 
meroenanes from Hoidarabad, who apparently are &e same as Kdnidthis (ditto 202). 
^CMdwell notices that the Kdnarese are sometimes called Kols, but this ne considers 
to be a mistake. (Comparative Grammar, 18, 560). Dr. J. Wilson held that tiheiUHBHr 
wm ICliili or' clansmen, that they were the aboriginals of the plains while the BUr 
were the aboriginals of the hills, and that they differed from Kunbis, only by having 
less thoroughly adopted tho Brthxnan faith. 
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Tvbicli is found in greater strength among the higher cnltiTators ai^ 
landholders.^ 

Before the Koli settlement, Gujardt, tho Konkan, and the 
Deccan seem to have been held by tribes of whom the Bhik 
were the strongest and most widespread. These the Kolis 
supplanted in the richer and plainer lands, the new settlers ta some 
extent marrying with tho earlier people and receiving them 
into their tribe.^ In tho open lands the Koli element was 
supreme.^ But in outlying pai'ts where the younger and poorer 
members of the tribe were forced to settle, and still more in 
the hills, where private or public feuds drove them from time to 
time to take shelter, the newcomers had to mix on equal terms 
with the earlier people and sank to their level. Hence it comes 
that in the wilder parts of Gujarat, the Deccan, and the Konkan', 
the early people though most of them Kolis in name belong to tribes 
who vary in social position from the rank of Kunbis to the rank 
0 of Dhods. In the open country, except a few families who were kept 
as village watchmen and menials, the earlier people were absorbed by 
tho Kolis. But in the wilder tracts tho Koli element failed to leaven 
the whole population. Round the great stretch of forests and 
hills that lies between tho Vaitarna and the Tapti, four tribes 
of Kolis, Talabdiis on the north, Mahadevs dn the east, Mdrvis or 
Malharis on the south, and Sons on the west, press on groups 
of earlier tribes whom they have failed to absorb. Round the skirts 
of this tract are Kolis equal or nearly equal to Kunbis in social 
position, probably differing little from Kunbis in origin, and with a 
comvion share of later*or Rajput blood. Nearer the centre are 
tribes of lower Kolis, pait of Koli part of earlier descent, and in the 
wildest centre lands is a large population of Dhondias, Dublds, 
Konknas, Viirlis, and Thakurs, who seem separate from and earlier 
than the Kolis, though some are not without a strain of the later or 
Rajput blood. 

Tho Kolis, who are most famous in Thana history, are 
Mahadov Kolis, a Deccan tribe, who apparently did not enter 
the Konkan till the close of tho thirteenth century, perhapa 
in consequence of the movements of population caused by the 
Musalmdn invasion of thoDecciin. According to the Koli story, it 
was the founder of Jawhar, whom, in 1 347, Mubarak Khilji established 
as ruler of the North Konkan. But the details of the story are 
mythic and the power that was confirmed in 1347 must have token 
timo to establish. The Jawhdr chief remained undisturbed till the’ 
arrival of the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century. Daring 


^ Dr. J. Wilson says, ' Contact with a Xoli does not cause a Kunbi ceremonial 
(Ivifilement. In Gujardt Kunbis sometimes talce Koli wives. In appearance it is almost 
impossible to distinguish Koli husbandmen from Kunbi husbandmen.* 

^8ce below, page 168. The Mahddev Kolis have a special rite for admitting 
women of other castes into their tribe. The remains of the Oavlis and Oarsis, who^ 
recording to tradition, held the Ahmcdnagar hills before the arrival of the Kolil>, 
were adopted by the Kolis into two clans. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 236. 

^ The presence of Bhils over almost the whole of Khdadesh shows that they 
originally held the plains as well as the hills. The account of the Mahddev clan , 
shows the Kolis diiving out earlier settloi^K 
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the sixteentli and scvontcentli centuries he was a constant and much 
feared enemy to the Portuguese, and remained rich and powerful till 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century the Peshwa filched from 
him his best lands. Besides the Agris, whom both Mackintosh and 
Wilson class with Kolis, but who have been described under the 
head Husbandmen, the 1872 census showed a strength of 75,678 
souls. Of the sea or Son Kolis some details have been given under 
fishers. There remain twelve tribes. Band, Chanchi, Dhor also 
called Tokre, Dongari, Khar, Mahildev, Malh^ri also called Chumli, 
Kunam and Pd,nbhari, Marvi, Meta also called Dhungari, Eaj 
also called Bhen, Solesi also called Kasthi and Ldllanguti, and 
ThAnkar. 

..Band Kolts are a small body of cultivators, labourers and ruebers, 
who speak Mardthi and are very poor. 

Bhen Kolis. See Raj Kolis. 

Chanchi Kolis were in 18fS6 about 1000 strong in Bombay. They ^ 
were said to have come from Junjigad in Kathiawar. They are orderly 
and hardworking, earning their living as husbandmen, labour^^rs, 
and servants. They w-oi’shippcd Thakurji and Mahalakshmi.^ 

Chumli Kolis. Sea^Malhdri Kolis. 

Dhor Kolis, geneirfly called Tokre Kolis, are returned as 
numbering 2559 souls and ag found in Vada, Mahim, and Shahapur, 
They also occur in Mokhada and a few in Peint, Nagar Haveli, 
Jawhdr, and Dharampur. As has been already noticed, the name 
Dhor either comes from DKof cattle, bepause they eat the cow, or 
from the K^narese Dodda big in the seng^* of old. Tokre, fi’om 
thoJear a bamboo, refers to their calling as bamboo-entters.^ They 
speak Marathi with an intonation like that of the KathT^aris, but 
they do not oat with, still less marry with, Dhor Kathkaris. At 
Brdhmangaon there are some houses of Dhor Kolis much trimmer, 
cleaner and neater than Kathkari houses. Though very small, each 
house has a separate cooking room and one sit least a mortar 
for cleaning rice, which shows that their fare is sometimes better 
than ndchnij or wild roots and fruits. They make no secret of 
eating cow’s flesh. Tokre Kolis bear a bad character. Such tliieves 
are they that the Jawhdr authorities are said to have lately been 
forced to drive them from that state. They live by day-labour, and 
are sometimes employed by Kunbis in mending rice dams and in 
cutting brushwood for manure. The men wear nothing but a 
loincloth and go bareheaded. The women wear little more than the 
men, the upper part of their body being generally naked. The men 
wear small brass earrings. As among D^or Kathkaris, the marriage 
ceremony is performed by men of their own tribe. The boy and 
girl sit on stools, and, on a cloth near, %re laid five betelnuts, five 
dry dated, three copper coins, and a few grains of rice. Ti e boy 
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^ Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc. 1. 195. ' ^ 

^ Mackintosh (1835) spoke of them as the most degraded of Koli tribes, eating 
oareaaes and being most determined drunkards. They were considered no better than 
Dheds. They were farmers, wood-cutters and labourers, greatly in the hands of 
distillers. Trans Bom. Geog. Soc, 1. 190. 
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and girl wear flower garlands, and the four or five of their tribesmen 
who officiate as priests, chant versos. When the verses are over 
the pnests are presented with tho rice, dates and coins, while the 
husband breaks the betelnuts and hands them to the guests. The 
Tokres either bury or burn their dead. The bodies of married 
persons are sprinkled with turmeric. On the way to the burning 
ground the body is rested and a stone is laid to mark the 
place. If, as seldom happens, a copper coin is forthcoming, it 
IS laid beside tho stone, and again at the burning ground, if they 
have one, a copper coin and some rice are placed in the dead man’s 
mouth. Water is sprinkled from an earthen jar on the burning 
pyre a-nd the jar dashed on tho ground. When all is over the ashes 
and bones are raked together. On the fifth the deceased’s death -day, 
or divas, is celebrated by feeding five children and sotting rice bread 
and water at the burning place. Nothing is done with the stone that 
was laid at the resting place, but, if a copper coin was left 
there, it is taken away and spent on tobacco which is smoked by tho 
mourners. Tn Bhddrapad (August - September), to feed the spirit of 
the dead, cooked rice is thrown into tho fire and on the roof of 
the house. The Brahmangaon Tokres deny that they have any god. 
They say that they do not worship Vaghya, Hirva, Chita, Cheda, or 
any of the deities or demons known to other wild tribes. They 
keep Shimga (February - March) and Divdli (October - November), 
nnd somotiuies Mahdhij as feast days. They are a poverby-strickeu 
and dishonest class. 

Dv)NOATii or hill Kolis are found in north Thdm and west Nasik, 
They are farmers, labourers, and constables.^ They do not take 
water from any other branch of Kolis. The Meta Kolis of Bombay 
Island are also locally known as Dongaris from the rising ground to 
the south of Mazgaon. 

Kabthi Kolts. See Solosi Kolis. 

Khar Kolis. See Khar Patils. 

Kunam Kolts. See Malhari Kolis. 

Lalianguti Kolis. See Solesi Kolis. 

Mauadev Kolis are found chiefly in Shahdpnr, Murbad, Karjat, 
Vada, and the Jawhdr state, and a few in Pauvol, Kalydn, and 
Bhiwndi. In 183G their estimated strength was 3500 houses. 
According to Mackintosh their original home was in the Mahadev and 
Balaghilt hills, the western boundary of tho Nizdra’s country. They 
came west many centuries ago, and settled first in the valley of the 
Grhoda river in Poona, and from there worked north and west into the 
Konkan, attacking and exterminating or embodying among their 
clans, or ikulsj the Garsis, Sombatis, and Gavlis. The story of the 
eastern, origin of the Mahadev Kolis is supported by the fact, that 
in former times they were Lingayats and had their marriage and 
iunsral ceremonies conducted by Rdval Gosavia.^ It is not more 

^ Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 191. 

’ It would almost seem that these Mah&dev Kolis were a tribe of what are genera^y 
known as K^mithis. (See above, p. 120). The Telega imeakiDg people from Wert 
Haidarabad are said to be called Kolis by the Mueudmdns of that mui;, and to resemble 
Kolis in some respects. Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 202. 
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tJmn 120 years since the B&als were driven out of their priestly 
offices^ and the Kolis converted to Brahmanism by priests sent from 
Poona during the supremacy of the Peshwas. According to their 
own story the Mahadev Kolis did not pass into the Konkan till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when a Koli leader named 
Pauperah was told by a holy man in the Deccan to go to the Konkan, 
take Jawhdr, and become its chief. Jawhar was in the hands of a 
VMi, and Pauperah was little inclined to carry out the holy man^s 
advice. After wandering for several years in Gujarat he went to 
the Jawhar chief and asked for as much land as a bullock^s hid© 
could enclose. The Varli chief agreed, and when he saw his fort 
enclosed in the circle of leather stripes, he admitted Pauperah’ a 
superiority and was presented with the country round Gambirgad. 
Shortly after Pauperah showed himself so loyal and friendly to the 
Musalman sovereign that he was given twenty-two forts and a 
country yielding £00,000 (lls. 9,00,000) a year. Pauperah's family 
still holds tho Jawhar chiefship, though their power and wealth were ^ 
greatly reduced by the Peshwa between 17G0 and 17 GO. The Kolis 
whose raids from the Ahmednagar and Poona hills caused such serious 
trouble during tho first twenty years of British rule (1818 -1830), 
chiefly belonged to this tribe. According to Mackintosh tlie tribo 
is divided into twenty-four clans, or from each of whicli many 
offshoots numbering two hundred and eight in all have sprung. 
The main clans are the Vanakpal with seventeen sub-divisions, 
the Kadam with sixteen, the Pavar with thirteen, the Keddar with 
fifteen, tho Budivant with seventeen, the Namdev with fifteen, 
the Khirsdgar with fifteen, the Bhagivant with fourteen, the Bhonsle 
with sixteen, the Polevas with twelve, tho Utaracha with thirteen, 
the Dalvi with fourteen, the Gauli with two, the Aghasi with three, 
the Chavhdii with two, the Dojai with twelve, the Sagar with twelve, 
the Shaikacha Shesha, apparently the followers of some Mnsalrndn 
saint, with twelve, the Ingtab with thirteen, the Gaikwdr with 
twelve, the Suryavanshi with sixteen, tho Kharad with eleven, the 
Sirkhi with two, and the Siv with nine. 

Mackintosh held that these clans were founded by individual 
leaders belonging to the higher castes, who from war or private 
feud had left their own people and taken to the hills. But it seems 
more probable that the Kadairis, Pavars, Chavans, Bhonsles, and 
other Rajput-named clans are of part Rajput origin. Mackintosh 
shows that they are partly at least of east Deccaii blood, and that 
'they are most careful to keep tho Rajput rule against marriage 
among the members of the same clan. Ho also shows that in the 
eastern parts, especially near Junnar whore the west or hiJ^ element 
is weakest, the Mahddev Koli is in matters of eating and drinking 
on a level with the Kunbi. The Musalman historians spoke of the 
Kolis as Mar^thas, and the Kolis have a tradition that, before the 
time of Sbivdji, Mard.thds and Kolis intermarried. 

Except that they are not so stout and robust, the Kolis differ little 
from the people of the open country and are greatly superior to 
Vdrlis in strength and appearance. Formerly some of them were 
men of bold and high bearing, with a spirit of great independence 
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Tiapter IIL and a keen love of freedom. The women are generally slender and 
’oinilatioa,' formed with pleasing features, prettier and more refined than 

JWly Tribe.. Knnbi women. 

Mahddw They eat all kinds of animal food except the cow and village 

swine. Of the wild hog they are very fond, hunting it fearlessly with 
their dogs. They are a sober and temperate ^ people, very fond of 
tobacco which they both chew and smoke, and without which they 
say they could not live. 

Their houses consist of a number of posts with the spaces between 
filled with wattle work plastered with mud. The roofs are thatched 
with grass. Their dwellings are roomy and generally have several 
apartments. The family meet in the largest room, and the 
smaller rooms are used for tlie women for sleeping and for storing 
grain in largo wicker baskets plastered with cowdung. Cows are 
often kept in the house. Of furniture there are two or three coarse 
cots, a few copper and brass vessels, and some small and large 
*3^artben pots for butter, water, oil, and spices. 

Though too poor to have good clothes, Kolis are fond of dress. 
The nuin\s dress does not differ from the Deccan Kiinbi’s except 
that it is coarser and more scanty. They affect the Marathi stylo 
of turban and are very fond of waist strings or scarves of coloured 
silk, which they tie tight letting the ends hang down. The women 
have generally but a scanty store of clothes, two or three robes and 
bodices often much worn. They wear the robe like Talheri women, 
tucked so that it does not fall below the knee. Tliey havo few 
ornaments, a small golden nosering*, small gold earrings, and two 
or tLreo silver finger rings. Iron armlets are often worn as a charm 
against evil sjDirits. 

The Mahitdev Kolis are cultivators, and though loss steady and 
intelligent than the Kunbis, are systematic husbandmen. They 
grow the finest rice, the coarser hill grains, pulso and sugarcane. 
A few are constables and forest rangers, and many are servants in 
the families of Jfrahmaiis, Prabhus, and other high class landholders. 
The women besides the house work, help their husbands in the 
field and are specially busy during the rjiins, planting and 
weeding the rice. They also loc>k after the dairy, heating the 
milk slowly for several hours, then pouring it into Hat earthen dishes 
mixed with a little sour milk, and next morning making it into 
butter. 

They are quick and shrewd, with keen senses and active hardy 
bodies; they have strong and clear memories, and are fond of 
using proverbs and similes^ Many of them are hardworking, but 
as a (’lass they are less intelligent and steady, and lazier and more 
thoughtless than the Kunbis. They are sober and temperate, but 
their pride and manly love for freedom easily pass into turbulence 
and longing for plunder. They were cruel robbers torturing their 
victims, sometimes to death. They accuso one another of envy, 
cunning and deceit, but their dealings seem fairly honest and 
straight. They ai‘e hospitable to strangers, and support aged and 
indigent relations with much kindness. The women are faidiy 
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faithful and attached to their husbands, affectionate mothers of 
largo families, cheerful and happy in spite of almost unceasing 
drudgery. In former stirring times Koli women used occasionally 
io play tho part of soldiers and constables. Mackintosh mentions 
<me Utur Silkanda, a clover, bold and intriguing woman, who, about 
1780, joined tho Junnar police. She never shirked her tour of duty, 
and when she appeared in public she always had a bow and arrow 
in her hand, and a couple of well-hlled quivers strapped across her 
back. Again in ISdl, a Koli widow Lakslimi Gluitghe by name, a 
tall, stout small-pbx marked woman of a daring i|nrit, dressed in 
trousers, a long jacket, a waistband and a turban, her sword in 
her waistband and her shield on her l)ack, gathered a body of men 
and volunteered to attack tlie KamosLi insurgents.^ 

These Kolis were originally Lingjiyats and employed Lingayat 
priests, Raul Gosavis, and were not converted to Bnilimanism till after 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. They adore the ordinary 
Hindu gods, but their chief object of worship is Khanderao^^^ 
commonly called Khandoba an incarnation of Mahadev whose chief 
temples are at Jejuri aiul Bhiraashankar in tlie Deccan. Bhairu, 
Bliavdui, Hiroba, and Khandoba are their housch(»ld deities. They 
present offerings at the toinl^s of Musalman saints, and at times pay 
divine honours to tho spirits of those who have died a violent death. 
In all religious families the milk of a cow or buffalo is sot apart 
one day iu every week, made into butter, and burneci in a Lamp 
before the household gods. They sometimes burn some of tli*'; 
sacred butter near any precipice close to where they water the cattle, 
to win the favour of the spii*its and keep their cattle from harm. 
They stand in great awe of magicians and witches, especially those 
of the Thakur tribe. Disease either in themselves or in their cattle, 
they think is sent by some angry god or by some unfriendly spirit. 

If their medicines fail- they visit an exorcist, or deorushi, who 
asks an accoinit of the case and tells thorn to come again next 
day. Next day he tolls them that Hiroba or Khandoba is annoyed 
because his worship has been ncgloctcd, ho tells them what food 
the sick man should take, promises he will bo well in a fortnight,, 
and advises them to offer a sacrifice to Hiroba or Khandoba. If 
the sick recovers the exorcist is called, three or four sheep are 
bought, and on a Monday evening at sunset, two or three are 
sacrificed as a peace offering to Bhavani, Khandoba, and Bhairu. 
After this tho Gondhal ceremony is performed when a number of 
neighbours come, and a groat and noisy feast is held. On Tuesday 
morning at sunrise the exorcist gives tho signal for tho sacrifice 
of Hiroba^s sheep. The women and children are sent from the 
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^ Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 256. 

* Though not so much as some Th^kurs and Vdrlis, Kolis have considerable 
knowledge of healing plants and simples. Eor fever they give the root of pi creeper 
ealled patandh and of a small yellow flower Limual called kiiMa ; for dysentery and 
diarrhesa the pounded root of the lemon juice and sugar with poppy seed, 

the root of the yel turdh and of the wild hibiHOus or bhetuli ; wounds are cured by the 
leaves of the dfixiuli and dmli trees. They have several roots that act as purgatives. 
Tiaa&s. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1, 222. 
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house in case their shadow should fall on the exorcist. Near the 
household gods a fire is kindled and a pot with oil set on it. The 
exorcist enters and sits near the household gods, the family 
preparing dainty cakes and choice bits of mutton, which are laid 
near the fire. A band of drummers sit close to the exorcist, who as 
they drum becomes possessed with Hiroba, writhing, throwing his 
arms back and forward, screaming and groaning, shaking as if in 
convulsions, his loose hair hanging over his face and shoulders, and 
his look wild and drowsy as if exhausted by some narcotic. The 
people sit round in dead silence. When the oil is boiling the 
master of the house tells the exorcist who rises, calls to the people 
to stand clear, and takes some turmeric powder in his right hand 
and in his left a bunch of peacock^s feathers in which the image 

Hb’oba is tied. He passes once or twice round the fireplace, 
sits down, runs his hand twice or thrice along the edge of the pot, 

the oil. He lays his flat 
it off lets the oil drop on 
He takes the pieces of 
cake and meat that were laid near the fire and throws them into the 
pot, and when they are cooked, searches with his hand in the boiling 
oil till he has found them. He then distributes them to the guests. 
Sometimes when the exorcist finds the oil too hot, he calls out that 
the sacrifice has been polluted and must be done over again. 
Exorcists are also consulted about witches, about thefts, and about 
stray cattle* lliey are fond of charms and amulets, and draw omens 
from the passage of birds and animals. 

They marry their children between six and ten, with the same 
ceremonies as at a Kunbi^s wedding. The cost varies among the 
poor from £2 10^?. to £5 (Rs. 25-K8. 50), and among the middle class 
from £4 to £G (Rs. 40 -Rs. 60) ; a few of the headmen spend as 
much as £10 (Rs. 100). They allow widow marriage. If a woman 
deserts her husband for a man of another caste, the husband performs 
her funeral ceremonies and may marry again. Any family in which 
an unmarried man has died always sacrifice to him before a marriage. 
Except that they burn people who have died suddenly or after a 
lingering disease, the Kolis bury their dead and keep the death- 
day twelve days after. When they think death has been caused by 
witchcraft, they examine the ashes expecting to find some proof of 
the cause of death. 


and lets the turmeric drop slowly into 
palm on the boiling oil, and on taking 
^ the fire jjreatly strenfftheninar the flame. 


In former times, before they were brought under Br^hmau 
influence, the Mahadev Kolis had a tribunal named Gotarani for 
settling social disputes and punishing breaches of morals and 
of caste rules. There were six members, the president or ragatvan^ 
the deputy or metal, the constable or sablah, the rod or dhalia, 
the cow bone or hadkia, and the earthen pot or madkia. These 
members were hereditary and acted under the authority of the 
chief Koli N^k who formerly lived at Junnar. The president, 
or ragatvan, who belonged to the Shesh clan, after consulting 
with the chief Naik, ordered the trial of any one accused of a breach 
of the rules, and no one was let back into caste till he had eaten 
from the same dish as the ragatvan. The deputy, metal, who was 
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of the Kedar clan, helped the president and acted for him when he 
was away. The constable, or sahlah, who was of the Eshirsdgar 
clan, moved from village to village inquiring into the people's 
conduct^ seizing people accused of bad morals, and handing them 
to the president. The rod or dhalia^ who was of the Shesh 
clan, placed a branch of umhar or jdmbul over any offender's door 
who refused to obey the council's decision. The cow bone, hadlcia, 
who was of the Shesh clan, fastened the bone of a dead cow over 
an offender's door. This was the formal act of expulsion. But on 
becoming contrite* the offender might again l)e admitted. The earthen 
pot, madlciaj who was also of the Shesh cLm, superintended the 
purification of the offender's house and took away his earthen grain 
pots. The usual punishment was a fine, part of which was pr id to 
the members of the caste council and part, if the fine was large, was 
used in repairing village temples. Bastards, both boys and girls, 
were allowed into caste if the father gave a dinner at a cost of from 
£4 to £6 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 60), and women of other castes wore allowed^! 
to become Kolis, if they stated before the president that they were 
willing to join the tribe, and in the presence of fifteen Koli women 
eat food, part of which had been eaten by the members of the caste 
council. Though there are no local officers in Thana, there are 
traces of this institution in the east of the district and appeals aro 
still sometimes made by Thdna Kolis to the hereditary officers of 
their tribe in the Deccan. „ 

MalhAei or hill Kolis, probably from the Dravidian mala a hill, 
are found in Bombay and along the sea coast. They are considered 
one of the purest and most respectable of Koli tribes, and among 
their surnames have Jadhav, Bhoir, Shelhar, Povar, GAyakar, 
Ldnga, Sharanpad, Kerav, Sojval, and Vekhande. They differ 
little in appearance from Talheri Kunbis. They are found all over 
Khdndesh and the Deccan, as far east as the Nizam's Dominions, and 
as far south as Purandhar. They aro also known as Panbhari 
Kolis because they supply the villagers and strangers with water. 
Besides Panbharis they are called Chumli Kolis from wearing a twisted 
cloth on their head when they carry a water pot ; and Kunam Kolis, 
because it is said they associate and occasionally cat with Kunbis, 
In several of the chief hill forts, Singad, Torna and Raj gad, men of 
this tribe formerly had the duty of guarding the approaches to the 
fort. They worship Khandoba, Bhairu, and Bhavdni.^ 

. Maevi Kolis perform the duties of the Pdnbhari Koli in the Deccan. 
In 1836 there were said to be about 100 families in Bombay, who 
served as palanquin-bearers, labourers and carriers.^ 

Meta Kolis, also called Dungari Kelis from the hill to the south 
of Mazgaon in Bombay, had in 1836 a strength of about 1000 souls. 
They were said to be the earliest inhabitants of the island of Bombay. 
They wore fishermen and seamen, but made over their fish to others 
to sell. In 1836 some were men of considerable wealth owning 
vessels that traded to the Malabdr Coast. They were great liquor 


^ Trans. Bom, Geog. Soc, 1. 192. ^ Trans. Bom. Goog. Soc. 1. 199. 
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drinkers. Like the Son Kolis, the women devoted the glass bracelets 
of their right hands to the sea to win its goodwill for their husbands 
and wore silver bangles instead. They had headmen called pdUls 
who settled caste disputes. Persons guilty of adultery and immoral 
conduct were driven out of the tribe and never allowed to rejoin. 
They worshipped Khaudoba, Jihairu, and Bhavani.^ 

Elj Kolis, or Royal Kolis, are found in small numbers in and 
around Jawhar and in tho west of Nasik. According to Mackintosh 
they take their name from tho Koli- Rajas, who. in former times 
mariied into their tribe and employed thorn as servants and soldiers. 
In 1835 they were described as holding no intercourse with Mahddev 
Kolis, probably because tbey had a larger strain of early or local 
blood. They had a Sir Naik whoso head-quarters wore at Vagyra in 
Nasik. They worshipped Khaudoba, Bliairu, and Bhavani.^ 

SoLESi Kolis, also known as Lallanguti Walas and Kasthy Kolis, 
are settled in the same parts of the country as Raj Kolis. They are 
•husbandmen and labourers, and worship Kliandoba, Bliairu, and 
Bhavani. 

Tiiankae, according to Mackintosh the market booth or Than 
Kolis, arc found in small numbers in B/issein, Tliana, and Bhiwndi. 
They are the descendants of Christian Kolis, who in the great 
choleia year (1820-21) sought the protection of Devi, Khandoba, 
aud Vitboba, and left th^e Catholic. Church. They gave up all 
connection Avith the Christians and have tuken.'to wear the top -knot. 
They employ Brahmans at. theil* maj;riages-. Other Kolis have no 
dealings Avith thenx. ^^They ^aje husbandmen, labourers, and fish- 
sellers. » " ’ ' ’ 

Tokke Kolts. See Dhor Kolis. 

Konkanis are returned as numbering 4584 souls and as found only 
in Ddlianu. They speak a mixed dialect in which Marathi is the 
stronger element. Their original seat seems to bo in north Thdna 
as tliejy are found as immigrants in tlic so nth of Surat and in the west 
of Niisik, In Tlidna they are found only in the north of Mokhada 
and the east of Dabanu and Umbargaon, and they have a tradition 
that their forefathers were bi;ought from Ratnjlgiri to garrison 
the hill fort of Gambhirgad. ‘ They are a dirty, intemperate people, 
following the hereditary caning of husbandry. They live in thatched 
b<v.s with reed walls,, .and use earthen pots. They eat fish, goats, 
sheep, pigs, and small deer. The cost of a caste feast varies from , 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20- Rs. 50). On holidays most of them spend about 
(8 nnnan) on liquor. The men wear a loincloth, a coarse blanket 
over their shoulders, and on marriage and other great occasions, 
a turban. The women wear a robe round the waist and leave 
the upper part of the body bare. Among them marriage takes 


' Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 104. . 

® Trans. Bom. Geoff. Soc. I. 189. They now (1881) claim to be superior to tha 
Maliildev Kolis, probably from their relationship to tho Jawhdr chief. MTieu pressed 
on the point, Uiey admit that they aud the MahAdevs are of the same tribe. Mr. 
W. B. Mulock, C.S. 

^ Trans. Bom, Goog. Soc. I. 105. 
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place at all ages. It is performed in the usual way, with turmeric 
rubbing, booth building, and marrying. At the marriage time 
the Br^lhman repeats a verse, and the couplo stand holding hands 
on either side 6f a piece of cloth. The couple change sides, the 
cloth is withdrawn by the Br^ihman who claps his hands, and the 
marriage is over, the bridcgro(jm taking the bride to his house. 
The Brdhman^s fee is 8,s*. (Rs. 4), and t\iepatil is presented with a 
waistcloth and turban, Hlwla pdgotfiy worth from 1^. to 28. {annas 8- 
Ee. 1). ^ On a death the body is always burnt except the body of 
a child in arms which is buried. On the third day after the death, 
the. relations meet and drink liquor but no feast is given. For 
five days after death the relations are unclean and can touch no 
one. No Brahman is required for the funeral. In the house of 
the deceased, a year after the death, a rupee (2.s*.) worth of silver 
is made into a god, placed on a shelf, and worshipped as the spirit, 
vir, of the dead. They worship Khandoba, l.)evi, the sun and 
moon, and Cheda and Hirva. Their priests are Brahmans. ^ 
They keep all the fasts and fotasts observed by other Hindus. 
They have a headman, who settles their disputes. They are 

a poor depressed class who do not teach their boys or take to new 
pursuits. 

PhAsb PAudhis are returned as numbering 106 souls and as 
found in Karjat, Bliiwndi, and Kalyan. They are alow wandering 
tribe of hunters and snarers, Very skilful in making horse*hair nooses 
in which they catch almost all birds and bqasts from the quail to the 
samhhar. They are also robbefs and have sj^i^ skill in breaking 
into a house by digging under the wall. ^ ^ ' 

Eaikakts, or grovosinon, are a small tribe found only in Bhiwndi. 
They belong to the Gal branch of the Bhois, who are so called 
because they fish with the hook, gal, and not with the net, jdlo. The 
name Raikari comes from rdi a grove which in inland Thana is 
used of mango or jack groves, and sometimes along the coast of 
palm gardens. The Gal Bhois, or Raikaris, seem to bo of the same 
origin, and to hold much the same social position as the Varlis to 
whom they have a much closer likeness than to the coarse and 
sturdy coast fishermen. Their custoins seem to show that, like 
the Vdrlis, they are among the oldest* inhabitants of the north 
Konkan. Their language is Marathi and* -beyond special fishing 
phrases there is nothing remarkable in their dialect. They aiu 
clean in their persons and dwellings, and are said to be honest, 
sober, and well-behaved. Though a few are settled as field workers, 
most live by fishing and raising vegetables. From a terrace on a 
river bank the Raikari raises a cropbof red popper, briuj.ils, vel, 
and hdli' vdngi. The women water the vegetables, and the 
men. occasionally fish with the rod and hook. Their houses are 
generally mere grass-thatchod booths built on the river bank. 
The men wear only a loincloth and go bareheaded. The women, 
as a rule, wear no bodice, but cover the chest with the end of 
their robe. They call a Brahman to name their children, but for* 
no other purpose. They believe that a Brahman-manded couple 
never live long. Their marriage ceremony is performed by their 
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own women. The day before the marriage two mediums, bJiagats, 
are brought one to the brido^s, the other to the bridegroom^ s 
house. The spirits of departed ancestors enter into their bodies, 
and foretell the happiness of the married pair and bless their 
union, while the bride’s mother fasts, and the bride ani 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric by two married women. 
On the marriage day the boy goes towards the girl’s house on 
horseback, a cocoanut being broken on the road in front of him. 
The bride’s relations come to meet his party, give them tobacco 
and water, and present the boy with one of the bride’s marriage 
ornaments, hasings, taking one of his in return. All then move to 
the booth, the girl is brought in, and the ceremony begins. The 
pair stand facing each other with the tips of the fingers of their 
joined hands touching, and the davleri, helped by two or throe brides- 
maids, IcaravUs, generally sisters of the boy and girl, chants such 
verses as the following : ^ The malya fish, the skin of the shrimp, 
the lucky moment is come, be ready : unloose the plantain trees 
that are tied to the booth, the lucky moment is come, be ready.’ ^ 

'When the chanting ceases the bride and bridegroom change 
places, and one end of a thread is tied round each of their necks. 
The husband’s end is then unfastened, and both ends are bound 
round the wife’s neck. Then they sit on stools, and the davleri, 
lighting the sacred fire, feeds it with clarified butter and rice. The 
day after the marriage the husband pretends to go off in a rage, 
and the bride follows him, soothes him by the promise of a cow or 
some other gift, and when she has overcome his anger, he takes 
her on his hip and carries her back to the booth. Hefe they 
rub turmeric on ouc another’s mouths and bite leaf cigarettes from 
between one another’s teeth. This closes the ceremony. They 
wash and go to the husband’s house, and take off the marriage 
ornaments, hdsiugs. The girl stays for five days and then returns 
to her parents, whence after another five days she is again fetched 
home for good by her brother-in-law. 

Raikaris either bury or burn their dead ; it is hard to say which 
is the more usual. A man who dies of cholera, or who is drowned, 
or who dies suddenly without any apparent cause, is buried ; while 
one who has died from a lingering disease is burnt. If the deceased 
is unmarried, turmeric is not sprinkled on the body. On the way 
to the burning ground the bier is set down, and the two front 
bearers change places with those behind, a copper coin and a stone 
jivkhada are placed over the deceased’s chest, and then hid in the 
ground close by, and the party moves on. In the corpse’s 
mouth is placed a rupee, and in his waistcloth five copper coins 
and some rice. While the pyre is burning, the chief mourner walks 
several times round it, sprinkling water from an earthen jar, 
and finally dashing the jar on the ground. Leaving the burning 
pyre the party go home, dine, and come back to sweep the ashes 


' The Mar&thi runs, * Malya holrnbi homt shiv lagn, sdvdhdn; mindvdehyd 
kdi sodttf bhiv lagn^ sdiodlm* 
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aad bones into the river. On the fourth day the chief mourner, 
with the bier-bearers, goes to the burning ground, lays milk, bread, 
and cow’s uri|ie on it, breaks a cocoanut over it, and cuts a hen^s 
throat and lets both water and blood fall on the place where the 
pyre was. Two of the bearers sit with their arms crossed, and the 
other two ask them five times, ^Have you taken away the load, Ufdrila 
hhdr/ and they four times answer, ^ No The fifth time they say 
they have. Those who asked them then sic in the same way, and 
are asked the same question five times, and give the same 
answers. For the twelfth day ceremonies the following articles arc? 
wanted : Twelve earthen pots, nine dates, nine turmeric roots, 
nine copper coins, nino betelnuts, one handkerchief, one cocoanut, 
and a few grains of rice. The handkerchief is spread on tlu^ 
ground, and.rico grains are sprinkled on it in the form of a man, 
and close besido tho figure are laid the copper coins, and the stone 
and milk is poured on them until the deceased’s spirit enters some 
one present and bids farewell to his relations. When he has again 
gone, a garland of chdpaheL leaf and malcmulli is for a few hours 
left hanging from a beam. It is then broken, laid in a metal dining 
plate, and thrown into the river. The copper coin-s, tho stone, ioid 
the figure, hdhdvale, of the deceased are tied in the handkercliief, 
taken to the river, and when all the relations have poured wo tcr ou 
the handkerchief, it is carried into the river and buried in its bed. 
Every year in ad (August - September) theHaikarif^lay cookcMl 

food on the roofs of their houses for the spirits of their relations 
to come and eat. Their houseliold gods are Vaghmari, Clu'da, 
Hirva, Gira, and Savari, who are demons rather than gods. Gira 
and Savari are said to bo husband and wife, and to live in, oj* rathei' 
rule over, the pools where the Raikari fishes. When a Raikari is 
drowned, tho favour of the demon of the pool is sought by dimbiug 
some big rock close by with redlead. Though very poor and I’orced 
to borrow to pay for marriage ceremonies, they are probably uever 
pressed for food. 

Ramosis are returned as numbering thirteen souls and as found only 
in Sdlsette. I'heir name, according to their own account, conu s from 
Edmvanshi ^of the lineage of Ram’ and may p(3rhaps b(' a corruption 
of Ranvasi or ^ dwellers in the wilderness’. ^J^hey have a strojig 
Dravidian element and have come into the Maratha country from the 
south-east. They are great devotees of Khaudoba of Jejuri who, 
according to Dr. Wilson, was probably a king of Devgiri. Ramosis 
are mentioned in 1828 among tlie ’J'hana hill tribes. They were 
^ prolmbly some of the Mardtha fort guards, who took to freebooting 
when the British discharged tho fort garrisons.’ Recent iiuiuiries 
seem to show that there are no Ramosis left in Halsette. 

ThAkurs, or chiefs, returned as numbering nearly 55,000, ai'e 
settled in large numbers to the east and south-east in Sh^Ji^pur, 
Murbad, and Karjat ; they number about 5000 in the centre and 
4 south-west in Vada, Bhiwudi, Kalyaii, and Panvel ; and they 
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* Mr. Shnaou, (Collector, lOtli Sopteiiibex’ MS. Wei, ItiO, 059, 6C‘2, 663j, 
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occur in small numbers along the coast north of Bombay.^ 
They are divided into Ka-Thakurs and Ma-Thakurs. The 
surnames of Ma-Thakurs are V^gh, Jdmbhya, Pardhya^ Ghugrei 
Vara, Kainli, Sid, Lachka, and Sutak ; those of the Ka-Th&kurs 
have not been ascertained.^ They are a small squat tribe, many 
of them especially the women disfigured by swollen bellies, most 
of them with hard irregular features in some degree redeemed by 
an honest kindly expression. In many places they can hardly be 
distinguished from Varlis. The men almost -always shave the 

head except the top-knot which is carefully grown. Their 
home toilgue is Marathi spoken with a long drawl. Though 
respectful in their manners they almost always use the singular even 
in addressing a superior. They are truthful, honest, teachable, and 
harmless. They are hardworking, the women doing quite as much 
work as the men, and they are much more thrifty and more sober than 
either Varlis or Kathkaris. They neither borrow nor steal, almost 
never appear either in civil or in criminal courts, and are neat and 
cleanly in their ways. They are husbandmen, working in the fields 
during the hot, rainy, and early cold weather months. At other 
times they find stray jobs, gathering firewood for sale, and wild 
fruits and roots for their own eating. In the rainy season most of 
them till upland fields, varkas, raising crops of ndchni and rice. 
They do not take the land on a regular lease, but occasionally 
sublet it filDm the Government tenants, to whom they pay a share 
of the produce. They keep cattle, and occasionally, but rarely if 
the land is level, plough. Most of their tillage is by the hand and 
hoe. They live in or near forests, but always choose a level spot 
for their hamlet. They .hold, aloof from other castes, and as 
much as ppfsible live«jjby tb^selves. They kgep their houses 
th^jB Pi3y bl | B|CT hawB all ordinary brass and copper pots 

IS&ft. The welhto-do live in good houses with a separate 
cooking room and cattle shed. The poor Th^kurs live in a 
square hut of wattle and daub, the walls four or five feet high 
aud fourteen or sixteen feet long, and tho roof of palm leaves. Near 
their houses, it there is an open space and water, they grow 
plantains and vegetables. They have always a few metal cooking 
pots and usually some nets jale, a bow galoti, arrows Up, and 
perhaps a musical instrument with one string, koka. Their food is 
such coarse grain as vari and ndchni, wild vegetables, and roots. 
They cat about a pound of grain a day each. If they do not earn 
enough to support themselves, they do not take to evil courses but 
live on wild vegetables, roots, and herbs. They spend about 5«. 
(Rs. 2-8) a year on spice% salt, and dried fish! They are very 
particular about their drinking water, always choosing a spring or a 


‘ The 1872 returns are, Shihdpur 24,247, MurbAd 10,046, Karjat 7819, VAda 
3499, Kaly&n 3494, Panvel 3243, and Bhiwndi 1726. 

** The name Thdkur seems to show that this tribe is partly of Rajput descent. 
Dr. Wilson (Aboriginal Tribes, 20) thought the Rajput element was due to fugitives 
from Gujarat during the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) the great spreader of 
Isldm. But the name Thdkkur which occurs in a oopper-plate grant of the seventh 
century seems to show that the intermixture dates from much ea&er times. 
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good well, and taking gi’eat pains to keop the water pure. Thoiigli 
macli more sober than VArlis and Kathkaris, they drink freely on 
grand occasionis such as marriages and caste meetings. The men 
wear a loincloth,, and occasionally a waistcloth and a blanket, each 
worth about 2/f. (Re. 1), and a piece of cloth worth about 9d, (6 as.), 
tied round the head. On his upper arm a Thakur often has 
one or more brass rings, and at his waist hangs a small leather bag, 
tostdn, with two pouches containing betelnut and leaves, tobacco, a 
small hollow bamboo, called sokta, filled with cotton from the silk 
cotton tree, and a piece of flint gar, and steel tikha. The women 
wear a robe very tightly wound round the waist so as to leave almost 
the whole leg bare. The end of the robe is always tucked in 
at the waist and never drawn over the head. The only covering 
of the upper part of the body is a very scanty bodice and a heavy 
necklace of several rounds of white and blue glass beads. The robe 
and bodice together cost about Is. (Rs. 3-8), and tbe ornaments in a 
well-to-do family about £4 (Rs. 40).^ In poor families the ornaments ♦ 
are of brass not silver. 


Chapter III. 
Fopulationi. 
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Among Thdkurs the midwife, who is of their own caste, stays 
for five days after a birth. On the fifth day the women of the house 
bring the midwife some red and scented powder, and she covers her 
hand with the rod stuff mixed in water, and slaps it against the wall 
leaving the mark of her palm and fingers. Yekhand orris-root is 
tied round the child^s neck and the mother^s purification is over. 
On any suitable day the chilcFs father goes to a Brahman, tells him 
the day and hour of the child^.s birth, and asks him for a name. 
The Brahman gives two, arid the father coming home consults the 
members of the family and chooses ofle of the two names. No name 
feast is held and no horoscope is .jjhrtiwn lip. Nor i|y|j^n eces8aqr^ or 
even usual for the husbaud^s people to'^gi ve ^tbj^ 
after marriage. 

Negotiations for marriage are begun by the father asking the " 
girl's father for his daughter. If lie agrees the boy's father calls a 
caste meeting, and in presence of the tribesmen goes through the 
ceremony of asking, mdgni. After this, though the marriage may 
be delayed, it takes place sooner or later unless something special 
occurs. Girls are generally married between twelve and thirteen 
and boys between twenty and twenty-two. The wedding day is 
as a rule fixed by a Brahman who is paid 10s. (Rs. 5) besides a 
present of uncooked food. A day before the marriage, when the 
bride and bridegroom, each in theif own home, are rubbed with 
turmeric, a medium is called to each house, and when he becomes 
possessed, he is asked whether anything stands in the way of 
the bridegroom going to the bride's house. The medium names a 
spot where a cocoanut should be broken. While this is going 
bn, women keep singing and pouring oil on the head of the bride 


^ The details are : A silver necklace, eari, worth £l (Rs. 10) ; a pair of silver brace- 
lets, pdtlifd, £l (Rs. 10) ; ^lass bangles, hdmi^dya. 6d. {as. 4) ; earrings, 6d. {as. 4) ; 
mofif, 10s. (Rs, 5) ; a silver girdle, kargotay £l IDs. (Bs. 15) ; a leather pouch for tobacco, 
6d« (as, 4) ; inidl aWt £4 (Rs. 40). 
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or of the bridegroom, and when the ceremony is over a party goes 
from each house and breaks a cocoanut at the spot named by their 
medium. 

Among Ma-Thakurs the marriage ceremony is usually performed 
by a Brjihmaii, and if a Brahman cannot be found, the Panvel 
Thiikurs engage an Agri. The Ka-Th^kurs are said not to 
employ aBrilhraan.^ On the marriage day the bridegroom, wearing 
a red sheet and a white turban, starts for the bride^s house, 
and when he reaches the boundary of her viUage he breaks a 
cocoanut. He then enters the marriage booth^ and makes the 
bride a present of clothes, two red bodices, and two robes one red 
Mid the other green. The bride dresses in one of the bodices 
and the red robe, and leaves the rest with her parents in the 
house. Both the bride and bridegroom put on the marriage 
ornaments, hmincja. Then, while the Brahman priest stands on 
one side repeating marriage verses, they are set facing each other, 

^ a cloth is held between them, and the hanging ends of their 
flower garlands, or mnndiivali^^ are tied over the top of the cloth. 
As soon as the Bialiman has finished chanting verses the cloth 
is drawn aside, and the bride and bridegroom change places and 
sit facing one another with their hands joined as if in prayer 
and the tips of their fingers touching. A brass pot full of water 
with a cocoanut on it is set between them, and into and round the 
])ot the Brjtliiiian throws grains of rice. The hems of their robes 
ai'e tied, and they walk five times round the water pot. Then 
the bridegroom, sitting on a blanket, with much laughter and 
iiK'rriuient takes a mango leaf and rolls it into a cigarette, and 
jjutving one end between In’s teeth the bride bites at the other end 
and generally carries off about half. This is repeated five times, 
and then the bridegroom puts turmeric five times into his wife’s 
mouth, a Lid she docs the same to him. The girl is presented with 
a necklace, bracelets, and other silver and brass ornaments, and 
a cotton robe and bodice, at a cost of from £1 to £5 (Ks. 10- 
Bs. 5U) . ’J'he girl’s relations and friends are feasted on ndclinl bread 
and split pulse washed down wdih liquor. The marriage coronet is 
then taken off, ]mt into a water pot and covered over, and the boy 
l aising the pot on his head, walks into the loft and leav’^es it. there. 
Moxt tlay they go to the boy’s house and after a few days to the 
girl’s house, and then return home for good. Sometimes young 
women, who have not been asked in marriage, live with some man 
of the tribe. When this is known, a caste meeting is called and the 
couple are fined. The money is spent on liquor, and without any 
ceremony the couple are prc^iounced man and wife. A man may 
have more than one wife, and a woman may, if her husband agrees, 
leave him and marry another. Widows are allowed to marry. 


J The Th^kurs seem to have made more advance to BrAhmanism than any of the 
^ wilder tribes. In 1841, according to Dr. Wilson (Aboriginal Tribes, 21) they shunnedi 
the BrAhmans and were shunned by the BrAhmans. 

^ ThAkurs do not allow any one to enter the marriage hall with his shoes on. If any 
one forgets to take off his shoes, he is fined and the amount is spent on drink. 
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Thfikurs bury their dead. The corpse is washed^ rubbed with 
turmeric, and covered with a new cloth. On the way to the grave 
the bearers stop, the body is lowered and a copper coin is laid under 
a stone. At the burying ground the face cloth is rent and some 
rice and a silver coin arc dropped into the mouth. While the grave 
is being filled, the chief mourner breaks an earthen pot over the 
grave, which is then covered with branches of the thorny Icarvand, 
Next day some Thakurs go and take the copper coin from under 
the stone, and put it under another stone on which they generally 
pour some .milk and lay some bread. Milk and bread are also 
left at the head and foot of the grave. On the twelfth day a 
Brdhman is called, and, on performing the hom sacrifice, is givtm 
a copper coin, l^he chief mourner lays down nine heaps of mcul, 
and then gathering them into one, throws it into n pond or 
river. Then five children are feasted. On the first of Ashviii 
(September- October) food is laid on the roof for the souls of the 
dead, and crows are called to come and eat it. a 

At least one house in every village has some gods. The chief are 
Hirva, Cheda, Vaghia, Bahiri, Bhavani, Supli, Khanderd-o, Vetal, and 
the spirits of several mountains in Mokhiida and Nasik. They are 
represented by silver plates with pictures on them, each plate having 
its corresponding round wooden block, painted and daubed with 
redlead. These blocks are kept in a covered sloping tray, called 
a smhdsan, or throne. - From a beam hangs the ^od Hirva, a 
bundle of peacock foathei’s daubed with redlead, who, on his 
great day at Basra (September -October), is worshipped with bread, 
goats, and chickens. Oulsidc the house, but close to the village, 
stands the village tiger god, vdcfhya, whose great day is DivdlL 
The Thdkurs have a strong belief in spirits, and are great worshippers 
of Hirva and are often possessed by Vaghya. 

Though many live in hamlets and work as labourers, some 
Th^kur villages, such as Kliatgaon in Shahapur, are well built, and 
the people are as well clothed as in aKunbi village. Some of these 
Thakur villages are very orderly and clean, the people showing much 
respect to the headman who belongs to their own caste. Their 
condition varies more than that of either the V arlis or the Kathkaris, 
Some are very poor, living from hand to mouth like the Dhor 
Kathka.ris ; others, like many Vdrlis, are fairly off, and though they 
do not own land, are regular tenants j others again are decidedly well- 
to-do with considerable holdings and a good stock of cattle. They 
are probably, on the whole, much less indebted than Varlis and still 
better off than Kathkaris. In Mr. Oumine^s opinion, if all Thakurs 
had land and had a railway and a road near them, as the Khatgaon 
Thakurs have, they would rise to the same well-to-do and prosperous 
state. 

Vadars are returned as numbering 341 souls and as found in 
Bhiwndi, Kalyan, Salsette, and Karjat. They are divided into Gads 
and Mats, who eat together but do not intermarry. They speak 
Telegu among themselves and Mard,thi with others. They ard 
rude, ignorant, intemperate, superstitious, and of unsettled habits, 
gathering wherever they hear bailding is going on. The Gads are 
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Quann^en wlio make grinding stones^ and take tkeir name from 
solid- wheeled stone carrying carts ; and the Mats are earth- 
who take their name from mdti earth. They dig ponds 
TO^^lls, and trade and carry salt and grain. They live in rude 
huts made of mats and sticks^ and eat almost anything, being 
especially fond of rats. 

VAghris are returned as numbering sixteen souls and as found 
in Panvel only. They are dark and small, with, in most cases, the 
peculiarities of the early tribes strongly marked. They speak 
Gujarati. Their habits are rude, and while some make clay toys, 
most are hunters and game-snarers. They are in a wretched state, 
having barely anything to live on or clothe themselves with. 

Vaitis are returned as numbering 4596 souls and as found in 
North Basaein and South Mahim. They have a lower social position 
than Son Kolis, but apparently belong to the same tribe. They say 
that their founder was one Valhya Koli and their headman lives at 
tjhaul in Kolaba. They have no sub-divisions and no Stlteames. They 
are strong, (hirk, hardworking and hospitable. They speak incorrect 
MarAthi . They are cultivators, fishers, sailors and day-labourers, and a 
few deal in timber and hay. Their houses have stone, mud, or reed 
walls, and tiled or thatched roofs with a veranda in front and one or 
two rooms inside. Their householiSf furniture ‘ 'consists of earthen 
and one or two copper vessels.. ^l^aple food is coarse rice, 

ndclinij fish, and flesh. Their fe^istfe cost them about 4Jci. (3 as,) 
a head. The, men wear the loincloth and waistcloth, waistcoat, 
shoulderdlijij^and a rod cap. Their women wear the Mar4tharobe 
and booi^, glass bangles on their arms, and red powder on their 
brows. Girls marry before they are sixteen. The boy's father 
goes to the girl's father and asks his daughter in marriage. 
If her father agrees, liquor is drunk and the match is settled. 
The marriage ceremony is the same as among Kunbis, and 
widow marriage is allowed. They burn the dead, except children of 
less than three years of ago who are buried. On returning from the 
burning ground they go to their homes, bathe, and bringing their 
dinners to the mourners' house^ eat with them. On the eleventh 
day rice ; Hindus and chiefly worship 

Rdm andj|||H|H images in their houses, excepting 

a coco3g|||||[p|||^BB m worship. Their priests are 

£r4hinj^^^5wpie^^^tly respect. They observe the ordinary 
Hindu fasts an& feas^ 'Th^y have a headman who, along with the 
men of the caste, decides social disputes. There has been no recent 
decline in the authority of the caste. 

VArlis, probably originally Vardlis or nplanders,^ and in old 
times of sufficient importance to give the name VaraUt to 
the sixth of the seven Konkansj® are returned as numbering 
70,015 souls. Their head-quarters are in the north-west in 


^ Dr. Wilsou (Aboriginal Tribes, 11) wonld derive the word from Vdnil a tillctt 
patch of land. 

^ Their names are, Keral, Tnlav, Govardshtra, Konkan (Proper), Keraih&tjVaral&t, 
and Barbar. 
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DaMnUj where they form more than half of the popuh^n. 
Lately a few have settled in Mokh^da, Murbddi Kalykn/^fetd 
Karjat.^ There are three sections in the tribe, Murdes, 
and Nihiris. The first two who are found in the north, eat 
and drink together and intermarry, but they neither eat, drink, 
nor marry with the Nihiris who belong to South Mdhim, IJassein, 
Jawhar, and Vada. The Davars fasten the body-cloth differently 
from the Murdes and Nihiris, and their women never wear the 
bodice. These bribes are divided into a number of clans, of 
which the more important are Bhavar, Sankar, Filey ana, Itavatia, 
Bantria, Btulngara, Meria, Van gad, Thakaria, Jadav, Karbat, 
Bhenddr, and Koudaria.^ Darker and slimmer than Thfikurs, they 
are generally fairer and better made than Kathkaris, and difft! 
little from Kuubis in appearance and features. Few of those who 
live in Umbargaon, shave either the head or the face. The rest 
almost alw^s shave the head except the top -knot. The speech 
of the V arlia j^ff ers little from that of the Kunbis. They al way so 
speak Marathi, except those in the extreme north who speak 
Gujarati. Besides the common tendency of the wilder tribes 
to clip their words, hot jds for example standing for hotlie jdtos, 
they use several non-Mardthi words such as nangno to see. They 
are very innocent gifpd liarmles#, but immoderately fond of liquor. 
They commit crinies of yielonce only when they are drunk, and 
they join in thefts and gang rbbberies only when they *are starving. 
Among themselves they arje extretiiely fond of fun and very sociable. 
With strangers they are timid at first, but with whom 

they know, they are frank and very truthful. They "certainly 

cleaner than the Kdthkaris, and probably just as clean as the 
Thakurs.^ Their unthrifty habits prevent them having any 
command of money, but as far as they are able they arc extremely 
kind to one another. Varlis follow no regular craft or calling.* 
None of them are in the army, in the police, or in any branch of 
Government service, except the forest department. Their love 
for the forests is so great that, though there may bo jjlenty 


of waste land tern or twelve miles from a lorest .a«nd. though they 
may be very anxious to 

pledged their laud, and whose ass6ssm 
lender, are employed during the rains in tillage, and during the fine 
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^ The 1872 census returns are, Ddh^nu ^5,330, Mdhim 6804, Bassoiii 6099, 
ShihApur 4277, V^lda 2142, Bhiwudi 815, and SAlsette 300. Tliere are now no Vdrlia 
in S&lsette. 

Of men’s names Dr. Wilson (J. R. A. S. VII. 18) gives Ldshis, Kakava, SMinji, 
Gopdji Bad^, Hindis, Rup^iji, Dival, Devaji, and Holis ; and ot wom<m’s names, 
Harkhu, Thakali, {Sou4i, Kaluva, and Riipai. 

*The Virlis seem to have improved sLice 1859, when Mr. Boswell the Assistant 
Collector wrote, ‘Both in their houses and persons VArlis are notdtl for tbair 
dirty habits, even among a people not over-cleanly. Theii* clotl)os they never wash, 
and their persons seldom, once a week being considered a liberal allowance. 

* * The only manufacture in which they show any skill,’ says Mr. Boswell, * is in 
weaving wallets, toMnSf from the hbrous bark of the tree. ’ 
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in gathering and selling grass and firewood to pay their 
aaiestoent^ themselves meanwhile living on wild roots and fruits, 
A bSM number hold no land and are the tenants of Brdhmans and 
other large landholders.^ A third class are the servants, often the 
bom servants, of some rich moneylender or Kunbi, to whom they 
have pledged thoir labour, or have been pledged by their fathers for 
twelve or fifteen years in consideration of having thoir mamago 
expenses paid The daily life and occupation of the rest are the 
same as those of the K^thkaiis. I'hey are passionately fond of sport 
and will take thoir guns into the forest and stay there for days 
together, shooting aambhaty hlu nhri, peacocks, and ]ungle and spur 
fowls over the toiest pools and springs. 

The condition of the Varlis vanes considerably in different 
parts of the district In Dahd>nu, except in villages near the 
railway where they seem fairly off, thoir condition is bad. 
The Bassom Vdrlis have settled as husbandmen, live in fairly 
‘comfortable houses, and rear cattle and goats in considerable 
numbers.^ They do not own much laud, but cultivate on the contract 
system or as half-shaieis, ardhelh,^ or make a living by bringing 
bundles of dead wood to market or to the various boat stations 
on the Tansa and Thana creeks, and by cutting gi’ass for ex))ort lo 
Bombiy. They aie much better off than the Dahanu and Mahim 
Vailis. In 1879 iii Sotavli, a small Vdrli hamlet of eighteen 
houses, scvofitcen giinsweie found, each of whi(*h when new must 
have cost fiom €1 10s to £2 (Ks 15 -Ks. 20). The Yailis of Vada 
and Bhiwndi, though pooler than the Bassom Vdrlis, aie better 
oil than those ol Dahanu Dunk is their great bane, and by 
many of the pool is oiten picfeiifd io food. It he has a palm tree 
or t>\o, a Vailj is content to dunk toddy morning and evening 
withouii tiymg to earn anything until foiced by hunger.^ They 
li\e in small communities often under thoir own headmen and seem 
to avoid neighbouis, except Kohs, Kathkaiis and Tlidkurs, with tho 
last oi whom they ha\ e some aflinity . ® The houses of the well-to-do are 
nuuhlikc Kunbis’ houses, and though most live m very poor huts with 
walls ot split or flattened bamboos, they almost always have at least 
two rooms. They seldom have metal cooking vessels, and only a few 
have cattle or goats They cat nee and other grams, and all kinds 


fLjffndei the conti irt <»>stcin a \Arli agieos to rent a inocc of land from the 
tdirjmi: and to piy a certaui quantity of grdiu at li uvest time He liau probably to 
borrow sped and giam to eat duimg the rams He has also to hue plough bullocks 
paying foi each bullock hve mant ot iico at hirvest time (twelve pdyaha to each 
man ) ; all burrowed gram he has to icfay at hariest time with at least fiif^ per cent 
tnteiest added, so that between maintenance, rent, and bullodk hire, his share of the 
dorop IB small In tho diy season there is vny little demand for labour in Dahknu, 
and the VAilisaie haidpressed for a living Mr O L Gibson, 728, 4th October 
1$77 

8 Ml. a U Gibson, 728, 4th Octobei 1877 

^Undoivi^ *ardh^* system a landholdei allows a VSrli to till the land, the 
T 4 >^«r Govenunent assessment, conti ibutmg one-hlilf the seed tsaniied 

aad ^ bullock for the plough, and at harvest time, reemviU; M irent one-hsif the 
gross produce, O^JU Gibwn, ditto piwa 15. ^ * jlV 


. G h Qxhmm, m, 4th October 1ST7, paras, M 
, 28tii3iliu:vh para. 5, 
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so far as to suggest that half the seats in the Cabinet should be 
vacated and placed at the disposal of Count Itagaki’s followers. 
Marquis Yamagata objected to these- proposals, and the suggested 
alliance seemed likely to fall through. Indeed, instead of alliance, 
war was openly declared. The Progressives were so bitterly hostile 
that help from them was out of the question. However, negotiations 
with the Liberals were resumed, partly owing to the wishes of three 
Cabinet Ministej s of Satsuma extraction, Marquis . Saigo, Count 
Matsukata, and Count Kabayama, who were strongly in favour, of an 
understanding with the Liberals ; and partly owing to the friendly 
ohices of Marquis Ito, wlio is continually appearing as a delta ex 
taacli/iiia in Japanese politics. 

On the 27 th of November the support of the Liberals was assured, 
an event which prompted the Jijl to express its jojy that Marquis 
Yamagata had become a party man, leaving ‘ the mouldy, effete cause 
of the non-partisan Ministry.’ The Government party consisted now 
of the National Unionists (in favour of clan government and loyal 
followers of ]\Iarqui.s Yamagata), the Liberals, and a few so-called 
Independents (wdio, of course, speedily formed themselves into a 
club), giving the Government a majority of about fifteen or twenty 
votes in the House. The precise terms of the alliance have not yet 
been divulged, but it is certain that the Yamagata Ministry pledged 
itself to continuer the jposi it programme of national defence, and 
to carry the Land Tax Bill in a form to be approved by the Liberal 
]>arty, sixty of whom began to have qualms about the increase, and 
showed signs of club-founding. These gentlemen were ultimately 
pacafied. Administrative reform w.as likewise promised, but whether 
on tlie* lines indicated by Mr. Hoshi, or in the sense understood by 
r\larquis Yamagata, remains to be seon.^ Other measures agreed upon 
were the amendment of the Klection l^aw and, probably^, the State 
purchase of railways, which was part of the Hoshi-Takushima pro- 
gramme. The great question of offices was shelved for the moment 
by these wholesale concessions to the Liberals, though it was 
rumoured that even the Satsuma and Choshu elements in the new 
party were jealously contending for posts. 

The first session of Marquis Yamagata’s second MinisjjSry will 
always be remembered in Japan because the Land was 

successfully passed through both Houses. This at one ended 

the deadlock between the Executive and the Legislaturi^^l^d rendered 
the J^ost hellu'nh programme secure. Count Okuma and the 

’ Since this was written, reform has commenced with the issue of new Civil 
iScrvice regulations. I’hc conditions imposed would almost pu^ an end to political 
Jobbery Jn this department, and the Xiibcrals, who hope soon to be in undisputed 
power, are downcast and damp .at the prospective loss of salaries and patronage. Mr. 
Hoshi‘is represented as being much annoyed with Marquis YamagaWs Old World 
notions gf political morality. It has been already mentioned that this gentleman 
lias had recent opportunities of political study in the United States. 
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f;ressi\'es vainly opposed tlie measure. They had formerly supi)oriecl 
the idea of an increased hand Tax subject to conditions now fulfilled, 
but they since professed t(3 condemn it because it ai)peared to them 
to be unpopular witli certiiin sections of the agricultural cla^se^. »So/ 
too, they had pledged themselves to carry out the hclhvtu pro- 

gramme ; yet they now began to talk of retrenchment at the expense 
of the national defences, for the sake of catching a few \otes in tlie 
provinces. TJiese miserable tactics deservedly failed. The Land Tax 
J3ill 2 )assed the .how^er House by 159 votes to 55, the Progressives, 
when they saw they were beaten, walking out of tbe ('hamber. The 
Election Paw Hill wns less fortunate. After beiiip; considerablv 
modified in the l^ower House, it was so mauled in the House of Peeiv 
that the llepresentatives refused altogether to accept it. Viscount 
Torio’s forecast w'^as already fulfilled. The session endetl with a biUer 
feeling of antagonism betw’een the two Houses, and with the pro-^^t^t^t 
of a struggle in the near future, already certain to be fought out 
sooner or later, and as to the issue of which there can be little doubt. 
Suffice it to say that in other directions, in spite of new' clubs .-jtring- 
ing up like mushrooms, the Vainagaia-Itagaki coalition prospered 
exceedingly. It was thought a great achievement when tin* I\Jat.-'U- 
kata Government, with the aid of the Progressives, carried 85 per cent, 
of its bills. But the Vamagala Government, assisted by the Jdberal^, 
passed 91 per cent., although it commanded only a very narrow 
majority. This clearly 2 )ointed to ah increased sense of discipline, 
and was also largely due to the skilful tactics of the Jjiberal loader in 
the House, Mr. Hoshi, Count Itagaki confined his attention princi- 
pally to platform oratory. As for the Progressive party, after th(‘ii 
defeat on the Band Tax question, they seemed to go to piec'es. I>i\ 
Hayotama at a critical momeht resigned his leadership in IIk' House 
of Representatives, and was succeeded by Mr. Inukai, vvho^e hcvillh 
was unequal to his abilities. But the most important episode ol‘ the 
session, from a parliamentary jjoint of view, was a remarkable act of 
self-denial on the part of the Liberals. Tn March of this y(*ar they 
agreed not to demand office from Marquis Vamagata for an>' of their 
number, though they were to be free to jiccept such offices as he 
might of his own bounty from time to time be able to offer them. H 
this unprecedented pledge be loyally adhered to, it marks a \ery 
great stride towards effective party government in the future. ‘ The- 
curse of place-hunting,’ as a Japanese journal terms it, wTecked the 
Ito-Liberal alliance, the IMatsukata-Progressive alliance, the Pro- 
gressive-Liberal coalition, and at one time threatened to wreck the 
yai^agata-Liibetal alliance also. Perhaps at last the great lesson lias 
been learnt thajf; without discipline constitutional government on 
Euglish lines is certain to fail. The hope of the Liberals now' lies, 
not in the immediate enjoyment of the sw^eets of office, but in winning 
over Marquis Ito to their party. If he were to show' the way, it is- 
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luobablo that many more of the leading elan statesmen would take 
side?<, in wLieli cases to adopt ]\Ir. Jjodley’s phrase, political society 
would be divided vertically as in Kngland, not liorizontally as in 
France, and either party on obtaining; a ’majority in the House would 
be able to liiid material in its own ranks for an efficient Cabinet, At 
X->resent neither is in that ha|)py position ; e\en Mr. Iloshi is at one 
with ]\Iari|uis Ito on this point. As for J\Iar([uis Ito, he has lately 
di^clared himself in favour of party government, but he has not yet 
thrown llte haiidk(*rchiof. He is never tired of impressing upon his 
Iiean is tiiat- .lapan ina>t ]>rocccd (juickly but cautiously forward in 
the light of e^'cperience ; that no l>arty is at present strong enough to 
rt)rm a Ministry ; that the cheesi^-paring policy of the Progressives 
is dangerous to the safety of tlie country; and that ability must be 
c onsidered before l>arty in appointments to parliamentary committees 
and all important posts. Addressing delegates from tiie leading 
tov\ns of the empire in PVbruary last, he spoke with high admiration 
of the smoolh manner in which parliamentary government is con- 
ducted in hai gland. He w'ould like, he said, to see the system now 
obtaining here introduced in .Japan, To that end he urged the im- 
portance of strict discipline in I>arty organisations, and he concluded 
hy enforcing the maxim that leaders should really lead and followers 
really follow. In tlie light of such an utterance as this, and from 
sucLi a man, it difficult to doubt the ultimate triumph of j)arty 
government after the h]nglish model in Japan, even though, as the 
Kohl* nif u grimly j^ioints out, the party system is not altogether 
enjoying the best day of its life in Kngland at the 2)resent moment. 

We may conclude with a criticism and a prophecy, both from 
Japanese sources. iSlr. Kataoka, who, with the exce2)tioii of one short 
term, has been in the House of l\e2)rej?entatives since its foundation, 
alluding to tlie (question of leadership, says that in former years party 
l(‘a(lers (of whom he himself w'^as one) contented themselves with 
aeting as w ii e-]julJers, and constantly remained silent when important 
mea^lll■es were being discussed. He notices that there i^ a change 
for tlie bettor in this res^H^ct, and mentions with api)roval the 
a.cti\ity of Mr. lloslii. Dr. Hayotama, Mr. Yeikichi Yoshimoto, and 
^Ir. HyuUei TsuiiematMi. He is struck, too, with th^ belter under- 
standing subsisting lietween the Government and allied pairty. 
As for speeches, he says that whereas formerly members were too 
fond ol* showing ofl’ to ])lease their constituents, they have now 
gone to the other extreme, considering it beneath their dignity 
to make speeches and wash' of time to listen to them. This he 
views as an evil. With regard to committees, he finds that^ th 6 
members are so unwilling to sacrifice tlieir own convenience .tbuftt 
it is extremely difficult to got them together and -make them work. 
Ijastl^', with regard to decorum, he exj)resses the following opinion: 
‘Of course,’ he writes, ‘with only ten years’, experience at its 
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back, the Japauese Diet, especially the Dower House, cannot compare 
in point of decorum with the British Parliament. But at the same 
time,* proceeds Mr. Kataoka, ‘ nobody will charge us with partiality 
when we say that our legislative body need not be afraid of comi)ari- 
son with any of its (^omi)eers on the continent of Europe.’ 

The prophecy is by Mr. Yujiro Miyake, editor of the Nippiyn, 
He says : ‘ l^olitical Japan is about to accomplish in a few decades 
what is taking Europe centuries to ellect. England, having jmssed 
through the House of Lords period towards the end of the last 
century, is now in a transition stage from the House of Commons 
period to that of the Ihess. Japan, with a parliamentary experienc'e 
of less than ten years, is already giving infallible signs of the same 
tendency.’ 

AfLer tracing in detail the history of the change in England, lie 
continues : ‘ Some i)eoi>le in Japan, as in England, may consider this 
transference of political power from the Diet to the l^ress 2>r^j^idicial 
to the system of rej)resentative government. The idea is due to 
ignorance of the natural tendency of civilisation. The widening 
circl jis of the reading j)ublic and the increasing prosperity of the 
printing industry have rendered the idea of having recourse to a 
parliament as the only j>lace for exjiressing j^ublic ojiinion sadly out 
of date. Eurther develojiment of popular education and further 
increase of the influence of newsjiaioers and magazines will constitute 
the Press the best counsellor, controller and comi)anion of a Govern- 
ment. 

It will be gathered from this that the ancients of the earth are 
also in the morning of the times. 


H. N. G. Ht siii.y. 
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A ri.AY JJV ONE AC 7 

1 >11 A M ATIS PERSC )X-E 

Xoit.MAN Ll AUD, An Englmh diplomni. 

Silt Cii OAMrinn.i., His frit nd (yoimy) 

IM ADi'.Li]JNri DcuTtAY, A cclcbrattd Eronch actress, 

JosuriiTNii ]>()VMrr, Her former frimd. 

Ctuustini:, A Erench bonne. 

Sci.Ni: I. 

MAi>ET.ri,Nj: 1 )i:]{i:aiV saUm on the Enulevffrd Jlctnssiyiami, Earis. 

Sci^MJ Jl. Three hours later, 

Sanu^ place, 

» Scene I 

A room m a flat on the Boulevard HauHS'inan^Uy elefjanU /j 

hrin.-’a-hrac^ (Oc., lots of fiowers, an ojjen. ivindoiv '>n the r’ajht 
shoirltuj (t balcony wUh sunAAinds stretched over it, Beyoml 
((re sccii Ike tops of trees an the Bendevard a^td. Lite windows of 
houses ifj)2'(0site. Plants in the balcony. Before the window ^ 
inside^ tliere is sLreiched a ^vhite rmj ; on it are two hnc wider 
chairs ndth sift cushions,^ cC*c. ; o'li cither side of the window 
betiveen the chairs is a little table la rge eno^uyk to hold a coffee 
sercLce and a bowl of ^’(fscs, AIL maimer of hnich-knacks (djout 
ihevoo'm, A door faces stage on the Jj,, and when open shoirs the 
vcstibide or h<dl leading to outer door at the end. Between the 
dt)or and theirindcnv is a grand jiiano ^ut sideu'aifs^ s(^ that u'Ja^n 
any one is seated at it the player faces the ivindov) ((ml oilc side 
of the room^ three-quarters face to audience. There is a door oiear 
footlights on the L, On the nearer the ^(jindow and sdl! 
nearer the footlights^ and agaitwt the loall of the o'oom a Udl 
cabinet; on the toqj of the cabineL a little antique c((sheE The 
Ji reqjlitce is on the L. of stage, and. has fioivenrs and qdtoiog raplts, 
A c., upo^n it. There nm si be a little u'l'iiing-table i n chided in 
the- furniture of the ro^nu • 

Time. — ^3 p.m. on a. June day. 

* Cc)p3'right; dmmiitic rights secured. 
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]\lAr)ELKJNE l>r:f{iiAV h^ifus the ^nitiiiiel'pii'ce. She Udl ami 

filvn/- attil (llsi‘m(iii.}.^he<L-lit()hn)(j : hcUeePn 28 ami 35/ vert/ 
simjjfij drettsed hi a sorL of iea-f/O'tvii 'trlth fiJcpres that foil ha.ck. 
Her hair /s (bme ver*l She appeavfi to he in a tit(U< 

of deprehfibjti ami ‘rin/palleitce^ amd she Is ohvUmsI // llsLetiiiO/^ 
'tnatlhn/, and. nercous. She clasjjs Iter hamfs owfr and theuy or 
pats her Jtead (hnni hi thetn as if she 'tvrre pn rsa hi'f a train, id' 
ihomjht to 'adi lch ereryih li}ij is an hdermptiim. 

J< •-iKi'iTiNE IjOI j^F/r is seated on a tony conch neitr Lite cahinet^ facl.iff 
]\Tadei^klne ftml the Jire))lcice : she Is ahont same cif/e, qnldly 
i/ressed In 'ivallitnj costume^ anul (tbvioiisl y hehnnjs to the tfjyper 
h (tU i y fCf* Is c>' ( f ss. 


Josephine. I will he going, Madeleine {half rises, then hesitates'). 

I will go in iive minutes — give me five minutes more. T lia\e looked 
forward to this day so much ; it is a long time since w e met, and it f- 
strange to see you licli and famous. 

AlADFJiKiNF. Wluit does it matter? 

JosEPTTiNio. Matter! Why, it is magnificent ! 1 do not woiuier 

tliat you look different — that you are pronil 

Maoelejnk. Proud ! I have nothing to he jiroud of. 

JoHFprnxE, Nothing! My dear Madeleine ! Why, all !MarseilIe< 
is proud of you. 

INlAmcnFiMi: {resU ess! y). I wish* w^e w^ero at ^Marseilles now, 
Josepliine, and girls together again, walking up to early IVIass at 
Notre Dame de hi Garde. Sometimes I shut my eyes and hincy I 
am going up tlie winding 2 :»ath again, or stand l)y the sea to look 
hack at the gilt statue of Our I^ady that vseems to \v\atch over the: 
whole v'ity. We used to see it every day of our ]i\es, every time we 
raised our eyes. 

J(3sr:r[iiNE. Yes, every time ; and who would ha\e dreamt of all 
this the7T ? Do you remember the day when you played your hrst 
part in iSI. Chaudet’s new comedy at the Marseilles Tlu^atre, and 

Madeleine {impaUeuily crosshqj the rooin). Is it likely tlial I 
should forget ? I was seventeen then — one forgets nothing that one 
did at seventeen. What a^ong year it seemed — that hrst one at the 
Marseilles Theatre —a long good year ! It was through ]\Ionsienr 
Chaudet that I went to Avignon. 

JtiSET’iiiNE. You were there for two years? 

JMadeleine. Yes, two years. Two years at Avignon — {to herself 
as if foryettiny Joreptttne) and it was there that the sun rose, that 
my heart stirred, and I began to live. 

JoSErniXE {puzzled!). You mean it was there that you began to 
think you w^ould be famous? 

AiJit)ET.i’iNT:. Pamous ? Fame is no good to any w^oman in the 
vTorkl excc'pt as a means of bringing to her the man she loves, or of'. 
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making him rtjoice because slie of wliom every one is talking li\es 
only for him. 

JosKPiiTNE. But it isn’t so with you,. Madeleine ? 

Madeleine. Xothing is so with me — nothing and eveiything. 
.fosEniiNE. It is extraordinary ! "\'ou have everything that heart 

could wish for, and yoi 

^Madeleine (caJilhf). hTo ! 1 have only everything that ambition 

desires (.^fops hrrrdltles.sly trs: the iin<j of (t bell in heard, aad lookti 
eayerl fj tinvavdiH I he floor). 

E flier Cttiustine, tlte convciithyaed French boaiiepin cap and apron, 
(Iv;., n'tlh a teller on tray. Madelioine tffhes a step fortrard, 
dnnjjs hffclx dlsf(p) pointedly, Lah cti the letter, frml thron'i^ it carelessly 
on one side. E.cit (.hiKLsriM:. 

Madelj:ine {reeoveri ny 'irltli an effort, and echlently tryiny to 
enterta in her visitor'). But what can I do for you, my dear Josephine ? 
It is unfortunate that 1 do not play till Tliursday, but there are other 

theatres. ^‘ou and INladame, your aunt, must go to everything 

.Jos El* MINE. But we came to see you — Madeleine Debray, wdio ;vas 
om e known to us all at Marseilles, and is now the greatest actress 
in J' ranee, 

]MADELi:iNJ-: (^n'earily). But the theatre will not open for three 
days 

Enter Cjieistlve with a inayniylcoit basket of jloirers^ 

CiiiusTiXE. ]\Iadamo, Monsieur le Due 

AL\di:leixj: (impatiently). T.ake them away! 

Ciniis i JNE. Will Madame have them placed on the balcony ? 
MAT)i.Li:iNE. No, no ! Take them away. J^et them be sent to the 
hospital, for the children. 

(hnnsTiNE. ]\Iadame. {Exit CriRisriNE. 

JosEJMTiNE. Monsieur le Due!- in Marseilles they say that you 
have liundreds of lovers. 

Al Aiua.ETNE (tn Di Ivy quickly). And every woman who has liundreds 
of lo\ ers would gladly see them all dead at her feet for one single 
hour with some man who has never be^n her lover, or who has 
ceased to be one. (C^ynlcally) T should have thought you might have 
known that, even at Marseilles. 

.rosKPiiiNE. It is so with you, ATad^leine ? 

AIadklkine. Nothing is so wdtli me --nothing and everything ; T 
have told you that already . . . .losephine, my friend, T am tired — 
you must go. To-morrow you shall come and see my dresses if you 
like, and my jewels 

JosEPniNE. Ves, T will go (^i-isivg). I expected to" ’fend youiso gay, 
so hax^py — but 

MAftELEiXE. You have come on a bad day, that is all . , . I 
my moods, my changes, my parts to play in life as well as on the 
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stage . . . My part to-day is — waiting ... I cannot give out to 
you, I am taking in so much myself. Go away now, Josephine, but 
come to-morrow, dear friend.. At noon we will eat our drjetmdv, and 
then we will drive in the Bois and talk of all that we remember, you 
and I — of Marseilles before I was famous and when we were both poor. 

JoSErJi'JNK. And you mtist tell me about Avignon. I have not 
seen you since — it must be eight years. 

Madet.ejxe. And 1 will tell ^^ou about Avignon. The whole 
wwld seemed to have found its w^ay into a dream there— to give 
itself up to the joy of living — to fill every hour so full one could 
have died of liappiness ; but now — now' it is all different. You had 

better go, Josephine; I must be alone- go, dear 

JoSEPJJiNK. You are so strange, Madeleine, I can't understand you ; 

but perhaps you are studj^ing the new part 

Madelktnk. Y'es, yes, perhai)S I am studying the new j>art. Here 
is your little cloak ; let me jmt it on . . . To-morrow' w^^e will be ga}?^. 
Adieu, my friend. 

JosKVJiiNR. Adieu, dear Madeleine. 

[They embrace. Exit JosRriiiNE. 
jNIadelkixk (i sifjh of relief as the door closes). »She is 

gone! . . . (Siaouls siill fi/r (( 'iti(/ine7it sLrur/rjlhffj fo control herself , 
walks ((Cross the room, throws herself across a clwAv arad leans Jtcr 
face a(/ai')Lsi the hack of it ; yets wjj ayaia and says jjassionatel y lo 
hcTHelf) ir I could have seen him die it would have been better — 
sorrow o-^Iy breaks one's heart — but scorn — the scorn J feel for him 
(clasphiy her hands), seems to burn my soul out ... He has ])een 
so cruel, so insolent — ^and he is afraid lo tiome — and yet 1 love hiiri 
— lliat man ! wdioin I now see clearly . . . though 1 shrink fi oni 
him and long to tread him under my leet, I love him. (.)h ! Holy 
Mother, you knowhow 1 love him, and havt^ lovtnl liim ! that 1 would 
face all the world for him, in shame or pain, if he wdlled or conqui*r 
it for lum, and bring it to his feet with triumph ; but Ite, he would 
do nothing — nothing for me — for me who remember all —his vows, 
his entreaties — and he doesn’t know^ what courage means — coward that 
he is — when I die I wdll leave him iriy little finger {throivs herself 
down ((yal'ii with a cry of j}ain), I cannot bear it ! Oh ! dear Go<l, 
J cannot bear it ; be merciful and do not make me. (The door (yiens ; 
she stifles another cry and, turns quickly.) 

Enter Ciiristike. 

Madeleine (impatiently). What is it, Christine — is there any- 
thing ? 

CiiinsTiNE. Madame, I have a letter from my sister at Saint-Cloud. 
The little son isr ill again : if Madame does not want me this evening, 
[ might go and see him. There wnuld be time after the dinner to 
go and return before ten o’clock. 
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Madeleine (^trho has listened Like a ivoman in a dream). Yes, 
yes, Christine, you can go — I shall not want any dinner ; but you 
can put it ready — that will be enough. 

Christine. Thank you, Madame. . ^ 

\^As CiTRisTJNE is ahwit to fjo, Madeleine calls her hack 
impatiently y and speaks as if she had remembered a 
necessarij d nty and is in haste to jjcrforiit it. 

Madeleine. Christine ! You must take the little one something 
— there are raspberries and cakes ; if you come to me before you go, 
I will give you a present for him. 

( UiKJSTiNE. Thank you, Madame. Madame is always so thought- 
ful, so good to all the world. {^Sle 'iuaits for an ackiWa'leAlynhenl^ 
h'tfi Madet.eine has tnr'ned ancayS) 

\JIlie tinr/ of the hell is heard Mai>et.ei\e’s lutnds 

lock ahnosl (tjfrightetl in each other; sAe crosses tlte 
staye and leans ayal^ist th.e cabinet as if to st^axly 
herself. 

CiiKLSTiNE (ivith an air of certaiidy). Voiid t — Monsieur. It 

is a long time since he has been to see Madame 

jMadkleine (looking towards the door). Go ! 

Christine. It is surely his ring; I always know the manner of 
it. (Exit Christine. She returns in a n onient and announces 
‘ Monsieur Luardi’) 


Elder Norman Luard. 

[Exit Christine, shuLlittg the door. 
[The man vlto has entered, is tall aial d.ark : abont 
Jive-and-tkirl y ; he has a cold and, diydlnyaishetl 
namncr. He bofvs to Madeleine as he eiders, and 
they stand facing euch oilier iit silence for tr nKomen.t 
after the door is shat, she with her head put hack, 
still leaning against the cabinet^ he half curiously. 
1.i:ard. Well ? What is it, Madeleine? 

Madeleine {with a long s'igh and speakioig breath! -^sly). You 
have come ! 

J-iUARD. ^'ou insisted. 

Madeleine. Why didn’t you write? I sent you so many letters ; 
a man usually answers — 

Llard. I had nothing to say. 

Madeleine (scornfully). And silence is so valorous ! 

Ja aui) (^polite, yet evidently impatient). Did you send for me to 
have a final quarrel ? It was hardly worth while. 

Madeleine. Perhaps. But, as you sajl^ it was liafdly worthwhile. 
Wheti do you go to England ? 

LuArd. To-night at nine, from the Grare St.-Lazare. I have 
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to see some one n.t the Rouen station, that is wh^" T go by that 
route. 

Madklklxj^. And to Petersburg ? 

PrAiii). In a month’s time. 

paiisdy and Lln'-y each stand waitincj^ 

]\Iai)KLKixk {still hreAtthlessly), Did you mean all the things you 
said the other night? 

hi AJW QnodSy then after a nioinea.fs hesltatUm^. It is time it 
ended — it is better. Consider, Madeleine, what could coirit' of it, if' 
we went on. 

Mat)ELi:ink (in a Ualf-paihetic to tie). The future keeps its own 
counsel, and we — could wait for it. (He uthahcfi 'no ans^ccr, and 
after a 'tnoment she ashs in a dlffereid io^ie) And the other 
things ? 

IjUAKO. What other things? 

Madjslkjne. The cruel, wdckedone ! (Goes foi'ivardy as she speahs, 
breaks off ahm\ttly^ and looks af him ca/rlonsl y.') When I saw 
you first — that day at Avignon — eight yc^ars ago, 1 tliouglit you 
looked wicked — that your mouth was straight and cruel. When you 
wert^ sjieaking the other night, it all carne baclv to me. ^^our face 
looked just as it did that first day of all when we walked up 
and down, and w^atched the peasants dance beside the riven'. Do you 
remember ? 

IjI^ar]) (as they cross each other). Perfectly. It was a pity 
you did not betray your feelings at the tiim^ : you disguise'd them 
pretty well. 

Mauei eine. It was not a feeling — it was an impre*ssion Hashed upon 
me and forgotten till the other night. Then, as I looked at 3x>ur 
face again — and w^hen you said all those cruel words —I reunernhere'd. 
It was a revelation. 

Duai{J>. And did y^ou send for me to tell me tliis ? I am curious 
to know the reason of the interview. 

Madeleine. No, but you force it from me. Vou are so cold, so 
speechless ; you treat our eight years —eight wdiole 3’ears, Norman — 
as a ]>age in a book that is read ; you w^ant to turn to another 

Duakd. I do; it may be pleasanter than this one. 

Madeleine (clasping Iter hands in despair). Oh, inon Dieu ! 
that I should have cared for you — that I should care still and not 
loathe 3"ou ! I could kill myself for tlie criminal deed of loving 
you ! 

IjLard Qf catching her and sjteaking in a softemd, voice). But 
w'hy ? I have loved you, Madeleine ! 

Madeleine (in a low^ passionate volcii). You ! What you call 
love is not fit to* stamp under 77iyfeet ! Oh, go — go ! even the sight 
<'f 3^ou maddens me! Go to the women 3’^ou are fit for — the women 
who will make you one of many, as 3’^ou perhaps have made me 
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(rai*^i(^s her head and on ^nockim/l^'). Is tlicre -ome one waiting 
for you in England? or in Petersburg perhaps? If there is, go 
to her — and sa^’ all the things you have said to me, a thousand, 
thousand times — there are no others left- -and remember that my 
burning scorn is with you while you say them, and with her too, 
while she believes the^m. 

[//e reireats a step, as i f half ffj raid, of triad 
he Is ifohiff to stf f/ ne.rt. 

l^T AIJD (sloa'l f), T ^hrdl mean them. 

^lAunnKiXE. ]N Fean them ! Yes- -yes mean them — if ^^ou can. 
Say them to some Englishwoman ; no doubt they will satisfy” 
her. 

Litakd. T am going to marry one. 

ZMaueleine. (^1 pause. Her face fjues luhite, lar Ita^nds Lremblc, 
fad. she tries to apjtear cortijtosed , 

]M A^I:lA■:^^’E. Ah! — at last — you have found courage to toll the 
truth. {C tfuicadlif) It was very difficult, was it not? {He is sdeat, 
a lid she ffoes fon»jard a step,) And — soon ? — is it to be soon ? 

LrAiti). Yes soon 

.Madelkixi: (After a pa.nse, mat in a different voic*'). That is why 
tliat- is t lie reason that you are going to England ? 

lu'Ai:r>. Yes. 

^Ladeeilink. Is it the one you told me of — your cousin the 
Lady Isabel? (JlG^itods, and there is a •pattse.') T understand it 
all ! You said she was beau ti fuh— that she was fair and had grey-blut‘ 
eyes, ^’ou thiiik she will make a sensation at the Embassy. '^'ou 
were always ambitious, and you are Ji\'ing already through your 
triunif)hs at Pete'rsburg. 

Li Aki). I have tasted success, and all things pall beside it . . . 
Now may 1 be jiermitted to depart ? 

[^Sfte goes nearer and nearer tlU she is within (r. yard of him, 
(iti.d entreaty is in the movement of her ha'mls. 

^Iadeeei^’E. Norman . . . don’t do it {the ivords an^o forced fnaa. 
her as If she were on the racicf She will not love you — as 1 have 
done. 

EuAiii^. It is too late 

Madeleine (^trith a cry of pain that seems to smlie hinC). Ah, 
no — no ! not too late 

• EuAiiT). I wanted to marry you once, and you refused. 

]Mai)ELEINE. I know. (fSadly, with her head held) I w^anted to he 
famous first. I thought j^erhajis some day you might be proud of 

me, and then But ambition has divided us. My fame would 

only be a hindrance to you. and yours refuses to give me shelter. 

. IjUA^Rd. It is better — wiser — to jiart. ' . 

Madeleine. No — ^no — that cannot be ! It cannot be better to 
let life go for a cold reflection of it. 
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TjUAUD (Judf Lendarly, half cyiticallf). Poetical as usual, JNIade- 
leine. 

Madeleine. No, not that. Do you think (Judf turning id hhii) 
that any woman will ever love you as I have done ? 

Duard. No woman will eyer love me half as well. 

Madeli:ine. Other women’s love 

Df'AiU) ((dmofit imp<ttienU fi). There will be no other women. 

You don’t understand ; I am going to marry-?*:* 

iVlADELKiNE. A lukewarm woman with grey eyes, 
hi AUD (do77er//2/). I love her 

Madeli:ine. Cto on loving her — try your best ! You will find 
that J have for ever raked the fire out of atfk love there i< in your 
heart to give. Jp 

Luard. Madeleine, be sensible. Nothing could come of thi.'-^ it 
is better to end it. I would Imve married you once ; luit you 
refust^d : now I am going to marry elsewhere. As you said just 
now, our ambition parts us: we have both the chance of a career; 
yours is made already ; but we should only wreck each other, 

^there are many things in the world besides love : ynu used to prote.'st 

that an intellectual life was so Tnuch to you 

JVIadelfjne. It has been much. 

I^rARD (cynically). Dreams and ideals, and the rest of it. 
Madicleine. And from dreams one awakens, and ideals are so oft(m 
just commonplaces wrapped round with a cloud. 

l.rvjiD (f, sigh of relief'). Ah, you are getting heller. 

This is like the old talk. Now^ let me go, dear. It is wiser to get 

it over. 

JMadeletne. No, I cannot. (Clinging to him) I cannot let you 
go. Oh, my life, I cannot bear Is sncceSvS everything ? Is 

money' so much, and fame that lasts hour 

Li aed (looking doiun on her),%% hope it will last longer. 
Money -success — fame — these are tfaipp things that men try for and 

value t 

ZNIadelkine (in a loiv voice). When you are d^ung, it is my lo\'e 
you will remember — iny kisses — not your fame — or the mone^' at 
your bank. 

J^rARD- You have been e^er enough to gain your own 
^ success 

Madeleine, j^ly that it niight strengthen your love for me- - 
might make mine seem more precious to 3’ou. . . . When they' ha\'e 
crowded to see me, and the rung with applause — you have 

been there and known (for there is a^^host of trinmvph in 

her voice) ; even then it has like a accompaniment to 

a little secret ^song in my h«Hpiicat only yigpHLnd I understood in 

all the world . . . when I hea^Ttheir shouts, X only c^Sred because I 
knew that ^’^ou heard them too. ^ 
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L.UAKD (hIowIu). T have been a great brute to you, but I know 
what is best for us both. 

Madkleine (Jjendinfj he^^Jiectd till she touches his shoulder with 
her forehead). You said I should die here.. If you had but kept that 
promise ! . . 

Ltjard. One promigfi^jj^lSiauch when one is in love. 

Madeleine. Now woman will die there. I pray that 

heaven may shut its her 

Luard. You are going too far. 

Madeleine. No — forgive me — forgive me! Remember that we 
shall never meet again. pause — then suddenlif and half entreat- 

in/jly) . . . Norman!, come to me this evening, before you go. Ret 
us spend it together,, this one more, this last 

J^DARD. It is impossible ! 

Madeleine. No, it is 'not impossible. . . . {putting her head 
doini again). This my home, my dear home! {Looks up and 
says desperately) You must come — this last evening, this last time 
in the world ! 

Luard. I cannot. 

Madeleine. (.)h, but listen ! I will not be scornful or cruel or 
anything, but just your Madeleine, who has grown famous for love of 
you — will any other woman do that for your sake, dear life ? No — 
no, I think not. . . We will have a cosy dinner together. I will 
wear my white dress, the one you liked — with the sleeves that fall 
back. I will do my hair up in a great loose knot — you said it .suited 
me — and put red roses at my waist — do you remember tho roses you 
brought me at Avignon ? They shall be lik^ those . . . and 
{scojfingly) we will talk of poetry and ideals and forget that it is the 
last time w^e may ever meet at ell. 

Luard. It is impossible. I have to dine with one of the secre- 
taries — it is official, there are last instructions to be given. 

Madeleine. At what time ? 

Luard. At seven. 

Madeleine. Come to me after your dinner — you can easily excuse 
yourself. The train goes at nine. ... It is not five minutes from 
here to St.-Lazare ; it will all be so easy. . . . We will sit on those 
chairs in the twilight (looking towards mindow)^ as we have sat so 
often, and drink our coffee, and look at the flowers and the lights as 
they come in the windows opposite. (Me is going to speak, but she 
stops him and goes on quickly) Yes — ^ycs — and then you shall go — I 
could not bear to part now — and like this . . . you say I am poetic, let 
our parting be so — ^in the twilight with the scent of the flowers, and 
I in a white dress, just as in the old days. We will not say a single 
word to let oprselves know that it is the last time, and at ten minutes 
to nine — ^ wiU be plenty of time — ^you shall go. . . Oh, I swear to 
Voi...aiiiiKo. 269. H 
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you I will not say a single word that shall betray you are not corning 
to-morrow — and to-morrow 

Luari) (relenting). You will really let me go — you will be sensible 
and calm ? 

Mai)i:l.etne. I will really let you go — and be sensible and calm. 
I will be the wisest .woman in France if you will humour me in 
this. '4^. 

Luard. Then it shall be so. (Tenderly) Look beautiful, and let 
us forget that this is the end. 

Madeleine {looking up at him %vith a smile, but speaking 
passionately), I will — I will ! 

[Sloriiy ti'iiclasps her hands and draws back, 

Luard. Well? 

Madeleine. You will come ? You will not fail me at the 
last ? 

Luard (^vho has become almost tended'), I will not fail you. 

Madeleine. Then now you shall go. Stay ! I forgot. Christine 
is going to Saint-Cloud. I will give you a key, then you can let 
yourself in, I shall be waiting for you — if any one rings I shall 
know it is not you and will not go to the door. (Goes to the little 
vtriting^table at the side, comes back with a key,) This is it. 

Luard (p^liti/ng it in his pocket). Adieu, then, till this 
evening. \Goe8 to^vardl^ the door asid opena^s it, 

Madeleine. Ah ! stay one moinent mor^. Tomight it may be 
dark — it will be growing dark — it does at eight, remember. Let me 
look at your face for the last time. I shall never see it by the day- 
light more. (P%U8 vp her hap/dM^olds hie^ face in betiveen them 
and scans it eagerly^ Yes is cruel — perhaps, but I love 

it — oh, mon Dieu ! how love^fp' And your hands — (lifts them 
and kisses them) — dear hands ! thali I love ! There ! go — it was only 
just for one moment that I forgot — now I am calm again and I 
wdll be. 

Luard (kisses her hand). To-morrow you will be better. 

[He goes through the doanvay, and stands Looking after 
her as she half staggent's towards the door on L., the one 
between the fireplace and stage. 

MadeleI^ Togjjjjbrrow [Exit. 

j*A j:>ateJ^LuAtu> goes along the short vestibule, opens the 
outer dboTy a/nd finds himself face to face 'with Sir 
Charles Campbell. 

Luard (astonished!). Campbell ! . • 

Campbell (evidently taken aba^). Yes; but this is a surprise. 
Do you know Madame Debray ? 

litiARD (with a shrug). Well enough to take leave — !• am oflF 
to-night. (Returns ^mth Campbell to salon.) 

Campbell. Of course — I had forgotten. Is 
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Luakd. She has just gone — ^through that door. She is not well 
(Hesitates,') I will leave you. (^Furns to go,) 

Campuell. Stay a moment. Perhaps she won’t see me. I wonder 
where the bell is ? (Looks round,) 

LiUARd (going up to it quite naturally). It is here. (Rings,) 
Campbell (surprised). Shouldn’t have ||mght of looking for it 
there. 

Llard Qwith a frown). It’s the most likeTy place. 


Enter Christine. 


TjUARD. Sir Charles Campbell wishes to see Madame. 

Christine (doubtfully), I did not know Monsieur was here. 
Madame is not well, and she does not usually see any one after five ; 
but I will tell her. \Exit Christine. 

I^uard. What did you do after we parted on Wednesday ? 

Campbell. Went to the last night of Sardou’s play. Debray was 
superb. I don’t believe a woman could get those tones into her voice 
unless she had suffered a good deal. 

I4UARD (dryly) > She is a good actress. (Loo ‘ s at his watch, and 
says half aside) I must be going. (Turns towards the doorS) 

Campbell. Stop a bit, old .man ; we sha’n’t meet again till you are 
married. You are a qu^er chap, you knaw ; but you got me out of a 
scrape once, and I don’i^orget it. 

Duard. It was notl^hg. You had the impulse of youth and I the 
\v isdom of experience.. liuckily they met. , (Enter Christine, but thxyt 
do 'not observe her forget shpuld have liked a last talk 

with you, but there’s lio time. go straight to the Elysee from 

here, and on the way I Want to tDpib.k over the matter that takes me 
there. 

Campbell. I’ll see you eiff to-night if .you like 

IjUARD. I shall not get to the station till the last moment. 

Christine (coming forward). Madame has had so many visitors 
to-daj’, and she has to see one vffio is very important, (with a side 
look at Luard) this evening. She begs Monsieur to excuse her. 
She needed the air, and is gone out. 

Duard. She has gone out ? . 

Christine. Yes, Monsieur. 

Campbell (hesitating). I will leave* a card* for her. f Writes mi 
one.) 




Christine. If Messieurs de^^e to talk, Madame is not here, 
perhaps they would lika::^ stay)^ a little ? . . 

the card on the manfiidp^pee, 

LiUA^d. Good ! We^l have five minutes. * ^ - 
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Campbell (looking round). I’m awfully glad to have got in. 
She’s the most wonderful woman on earth. 

Luabd. Has she given you any encouragement ? 

Campbell. Encouragement ? She hardly knows that I am alive — 
it’s a fact that I am anxious to prove to her. 

Luard. Then how did you get here ? 

Campbell. She invited me ; been introduced to her at half a dozen 
^ places, but she never recognised me again — evidently looked upon 
me as one of the Englishmen — she doesn’t know which — who walk 
about Paris to represent the national type. At last I w'rote to her. 

Luard. When was that ? 

Campbell. On Wednesday. 

Luard. The night we dined together ; why didn’t you tell me 
then ? 

Campbell. I couldn’t ; I was too anxious — and I was never talka- 
tive, you know. Besides, you are always so rough on women. . . . 
I think sometimes you must have been badly hit. 

Luard (hesitating). I have been. It ends in being badly 
bothered. There is no wony worse than a woman. 

Campbell. Well, you are going in for one on a long lease. 

Luard. A wife — that’s different. The time comes when a man 
must marry. It’s part of his business. 

Campbell. Not a great love-affair, then ? 

Luard. Ob, I’m devoted to her! She is my cousin, and I’ve 
knowm her all my life. 

Campbell. Excellent reason for not being devoted, I should have 
thought. She is awftilly pretty. You know we were staying in the 
same house at Easter. 

Luard (slowly). Yes, she is pretty. You must come and see us 
some day at Petersburg. 

Campbell. Should like to. Lucky beggar you were to get it, 
Luard ; it’s a sure stepping-stone. 

Luard. That’s why I am taking it. What did you write to 
Debray about ? • 

Campbell. I told her that I had seen her in every part she plays 
— that I reverenced her with all my soul ; that she filled me with 
aspirations ; and that if I ever did any work that was worth doing, 
it would be the remembrance of her genius that had helped me. 

Luard. And she answered ? 

Campbell. She said it gave her courage to go on ; that sometimes 
immortality secretly took refuge in the thing one did, and that 
if she inspired any one to write a great poem or a great play, she 
wcHild have achieved it though no one ever associated her name 
with it. 

Luard. What else ? 

Campbell. She said I must come some day and tell her about 
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myself. Perhaps she did it out of kindness, for I had told her I was 
young,- and — well, you know the things one says. 

JjLiard (nods). Yes, I know. Some day*! — and you came on that 
invitation ? 

Campbell. Yes. Look here, Luard, I’m a useless beggar, and 
have done nothing, except write some verses tliat nobody would 
read ; I’ve not even cared much about any thing till now. I felt — I — 
must come. 

Luard, Humph ! It’s a pity. * To fall in love with a French 
woman is the devil, and if she comes from Marseilles it’s worse than 
the devil. T believe the women there are fed on lighted torches. 

Campbell. Does she come from Marseilles ? 

Luard. ^'es. 

CAMPiiELL. It’s too late — I love her. 

IjUArd. {frotmxing). You love her? 

Campbell. I believe I’d give her my soul if she liked — to use as 
a match to light one of the torches on which you insinuate she is 
fed. 

Luard. Probably you will — if you stay here. You had better 
come to England with me to-night. 

Campbell. What for ? 

Luard. Because unless you have the nerve to pull yourself up, this 
business will ruin you — it’ll bring you to a bad end, old chap. 

Campbp:ll. What then? A bad end is only Fate’s overcharge for 
the good time that led to it — it’s something to have had tbat. But 
she’s not likely to look at me, a commonplace beggar with nothing 
to recommend me except a decent income, wh^3h is probably a trifle 
to the one she makes. Why, she is almost an Empress in Paris ; if 
she married me 

Ldard. Married you ! Would you do that ? 

Cami’BELL. Rather ! You don’t understand her, Luard. She 
doesn’t apj^eal to you. She is a genius, a woman who has put a mark 
on the world, who has done something towards setting it going in a 
right direction. When I heard her cry of anguish in the last act on 
Wednesday, I felt as if I would be crucified to save any human being 
from suffering the agony that might lead to such a cry as that out- 
side the theatre ; it was enough to regenerate the whole race. Only 
genius makes one feel that sort of thing. 

Luard. Cries of anguish are part of her business. 

Campbell. The other day, too, I heard of all sorts of rum things 
she does. Grives away her money, and does no end of good — all en 
the quiet. There was a poor little chap who had been burnt in a 
fire ; she used to take him toys and things every day, and sit with 
him on her lap — he died there. 

Li/ard (half savagely^ half %vearily). Mere thirst for emotion. 
Women •long for it and will have it, of one sort if they can’t get 
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another. The mere sight of pain is attractive to some women. As 
for marrying you, she’ll no more marry you than she’ll fly. And it 
would be the death of her if she did. 

Campijkll. It would be the life of me. Of course, I know it is 
imx>ossible. But why shouldn’t I try to gain her friendship ? 

Luard. It always ends one way. 

Campbell. You are so rough on women. 

Board. No. In the mass they are excellent, or to marry when 
marriage fits in with a sane scheme of life ; but a man should look at 
life as a whole, knowing what he is aiming at and make for it as 
unflinchingly as a boatman setting out for the sunset steers for the 
west, avoiding all things that come in his way : if he doesn’t, they 
will wreck him. I apologise for the simile ; I have been with Debray, 
and she is poetic. Take my advice, and come to England with me to- 
night. Debray has no time for friendships, and she is not a woman wlio 
stoops to lovers : she is of the one big passion type — a much more 
<langerous variety — and has probably initiated it long before this. 

Campbell. I believe her to be the greatest woman on earth. You 
see, you have not fallen in love with her yourself, it’s not your line. 

liUARD. And so my advice is disinterested; I shall be at St.- 

Bazare at nine, and expect you {looJca at his watch) I can’t give 

you another minute. {They make a step towards the door.) 

Campbell. If I thought — {takes up his card from mantelpiece^ 
and puts it down) — Good heavens !• {Lool^nng at a framed minia’- 
ture) Why, here is a portrait of you ! {Turns oveA% reads on ha.ck^ 
‘ M. D.y from N. L.,’ and a date. Nearly eight years ago ! Luard, it 
can only mean 

Litard. It means nothing except 

Campbell. Except what? 

Luard. That I have the wisdom of experience with which to meet 
your impulse, once again. 

Campbell {distracted). I will believe nothing against her ; she 
is the purest woman on earth and the greatest. 

Luard. She is all you say ; but she is a genius, and genius has 
its privileges. 

Campbell {puts dou/n the miniature^ goes forward almost as if 
to strUce Lxuird^ but stops ludf maddened). I am going. {T%iTns 
headlong from the room.) [Exit Campbell. 

Luard {hesitating). It may save him years of folly, and at the 
end a day like this. ... I loved her once as he does now, poor chap. 
{A pause.) Perhaps I do still. {Rings the hell.) 1 should be wiser not 
to come to-night, but I don’t think she can mean any mischief. 

Enter Christine. 

Christine. Monsieur is going? Madame tells me he starts for 
England to-night ? 
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IjUARI). Yes, to-night. (Taking ^f.p his hatS) 

Christine. Au revoir. Monsieur. Bon voyage, (Pockets a tip he 
gives her) Oh, Monsieur is too good. 

LiUard. Heaven forbid ! Adieu, Christine. [E.rit. 

Tajileau-Cltktains are dravjn for a minute. 

Scene II. 

Madeleine's Room same as Scene I. On the little table between the 
chairs there is a coffee service. There are still 'more flmvers 
about the room^ and the piano is open. A lo\v lamp with a silk 
shade is burning on the writirng-dahle^ hut there should he enough 
daylight to manage the scene by. Here ami there in the 'arindows 
opposite can he seen a lights and now and then an additional 
one appears, Madeleine stands by the window looking in at 
the roo'm. She is in a softy trailing white dress with hanging 
sleeves ; at her waist there are red roses. She crosses the room^ 
opens a little draxver in the writing-tablsy takes out a pistol, 
examines it, and, as if in blank despair, goes towards the cabinet 

With it. 

Madeleine^ There is no other way. (PiUs the little pistol into 
antique box on cabinety and sta'tids dazed and despairing.) There 
IS nothing else — nothing — nothing — unless — (with a look of hope 

breaking Oil hen' face) — unless But no — no — it is impossible! 

He will think of his career (She rouses herself and 8eem§ to 

regain her composurcy and stands with her hack to the cabinet watch-- 
ing the door leading to vestibule. Looks rou'itd, goes up to some 
fUrwers, touches them, and draws hack with a shudder.) They seem 
to know, everything seems to know — to be listening and waiting. 
(She starts and listens.) He has come! 

Enter Buard. 

[iS/ie goes fonoard half eagerly, half hesitating, hut ^vith 
the air of a grave and gracious hostess. 

Buard. Madeleine? 

Madeleine. Yes — yes — I am here. 1 have been waiting. (Her tone 
is sweet and pleasant.) 

BiJAJiD (surprised). You look better. 

Madeleine (half gaily). Oh, a wide world better. The day has 
taken its cares away with it. You are very punctual — ^let us sit down. 
(Motions him to a chair by the window, the one that faxes the 
stage and is partly tamed from the door, '*He takes a step 
towards it, but remai7is standing. She crosses him and says) 
You’ have not shut the door. (Shuts it %vith a little click, and 
at the^ same time turns the key and takes it out. He does not 
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see this, though of course it should he obvious to the audience. 
Goes to^vards him.) We will make the most of the hour that is- left 
us — tjie hour before you start, on your journey. But why do you 
hesitate ? J^et us sit down, (//e sits down on the chair she has 
indicated. She takes the other facing him. Between them is the 
little table with the cups, &c., and a howl of roses. She porirs out 
some coffee.) Shall I give you some, Monsieur ? (The last voord 
with a half- sad, half -laughing formality.) 

Luakd (who has evidently been surprised rU her calmness, 
leans forward and looks at her curiously). You are a strange 
woman. 

Madeleine. Why — because I call you Monsieur ? But it is 
not yet time to say ‘ Your Excellency ; ’ doubtless that will come 
presently. 

Luahd. Perhaps. 

[jS/ac offers him a cup ; he hesitates a momoit, then takes 
it and puts it down untouched. 

Madeleine. Why do you put it down — are you afraid ? 

LiiJAiU). I have had some. 

Madeleine (^dth a mocking laugK). It is not poisoned, I am 
not a Borgia. See ! I will taste it for you. (Takes his cup, looks 
at him and says, as she tastes it) I drink to this, our last meeting. 

Luakd. Perhaps it ia not our last, after all ; 3’^ou may come to 
London or Petersburg, as other famous women do, and carry away 
sables and diamonds 

Madeleine (gaily but cynically). Ah, but then you will be 
occupied with your cousin Milady Isabel — what will they call her 
afterwards ? I do not know your English titles. Will it be Madame 
Luard ? How strange it will* seem ! — her grey eyes will see all your 
triumphs — and I — not one ! (With a svbdden shiver) How I loathe 
grey eyes ! They are so cold, so uncomprehending, so insensible ; 
but it must be good to have them, to feel and know so little — not 
even to know when one’s lover has already lived his life, and brings 
hut the grey ashes of passion — grey ashes to match the eyes. . , . 
No. Monsieur, you will not see me in Petersburg, neither shall I 
see you. . . . Tell me, are you glad to go (half caressingly) — are you 
so very glad ? 

Luard. Yes, I am glad to go — there is so much to be done. . 
That is what you cannot underfetand. I want to make a career 

Madeleine. Ah, yes, a career — to gain money, to gain power 

(a little scornfully). 

Litard. To gain power — I want that more than money 

Madeleine. Or than love ? 

Luard. Love** is seldom more than an incident to a man ; that 
has been said a thousand times — (looks at her, evidently tvith admira-- 
tion) — though it has been more to me. * 
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Madeleine. More? Much more has it been ? (JHoldinrj otU het* 
hands and Imning /(ynjoard,') Tell me! Words are so much to a 
woman, as much as power to a man : you will not grudge me a few ? 

I^UARD {evidently becoming more and more fascinated, beivding 
over her haiuls). Love has been much more. I swear it ! 

Madeleine (rising). But you have sworn so much — and so many 
things since — since that first day by the river. 

Luard (gelling up and facing her). Since the day when you 
thought I looked cruel, Madeleine (half tenderly). 

]\iADELEiNE. And yet loved you. Do you not know that one 
strange thing in a woman is that she often loves a man for the 
qualities she hates, for the things that make her shudder and are 
her ruin ? My sex is more intricate than yours, Monsieur ; its 
natures are not all alike, as if they were the same human page tom 
from the same book printed in heaven — or in hell, as the case may 

be — and so that day by the river (Breaks off abruptly) Do 

you remember the dancers — and the music ? I can see them ! I 
can hear them ! 

\\Viih a little wild lavgh she thro%v8 hersedf on the 
seat at the piano, and, looking at him all the time with 
mocking laughter, begins to play Grieg^s voedding music 
— Jbreaks off, and begins something wild and barbaric, 
still watching him. 

Luabd (startled and carried away). Madeleine, you are the most 
beautiful woman on earth ! 

Madeleine (rising, holding out her hands to him and looking 
radiant). I am what you have made me ! 

Luard (passimiately, taking her in his arms). By heaven, I love 
you — I swear I love you ! 

Madeleine. Yes, you love me, I know it — I know it ! Say it 
again — my heart, my life ! (half stvoonhig wUh joy). 

Luard. I love you. 

Madeleine. Again — again. 

Luard. I love you (but less passionately). 

Madeleine (desperately, as he draws hack). And the English- 
woman ? Say she is nothing to you — nothing ! You cannot tear 
me from your heart. 

Luard. I cannot — ^but it makes no difference. 

Madeleine.. No difference ? Yoil will not go now without me — 
all things shall be swept before you, Norman. You were false to 
her a moment ago, you have been false to me — ^we are only women — 
but you will be true to yourself ? You cannot go now — alone. 

Luard. I must. 

Madeleine. No — ^ no — ^you cannot — it is impossible. 

Luard. Nonsense, Madeleine — I must — and it is time. (Goes a 
stqp,towards the door.) 







